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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  true  character,  and  also  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  grammatical 
construction,  which,  though  substantially  common  to  several 
Teutonic  dialects,  may,  in  the  precise  form  which  it  assumes 
with  us,  be  regarded  as  being  almost,  if  not  altogether,  peculiar 
to  the  English  language. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  foreigners  are  hopelessly 
puzzled  in  dealing  with  this  construction,  a  circumstance  which 
is  the  less  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that  the  apparent 
anomaly  presented,  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  English 
scholars  from  the  descent  of  James  I.  upon  England,  to  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria — ^from  the  days  of  rare  Ben  Jonson 
to  the  period  occupied  by  the  popular,  and  extensively  accepted 
labours  of  living  English  philologists. 

The  peculiarity  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  treat,  is  the  em- 
ployment of  the  letter  8,  subjoined  to  a  noun  or  to  a  phrase, 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  one  special  relation,  in  which 
the  noun  or  phrase  is  intended  to  be  represented  as  standing  to 
some  other  part  of  the  sentence  objectively  connected  with  it. 

From  the  noun  or  phrase  to  which  the  letter  9  is  subjoined, 
that  letter  is  now  separated  by  a  suspended  comma,  forming 
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a  mark  of  elision,  commonly  called  an  apostrophe.  The 
addition  of  the  letter  8,  which  by  the  interposition  of  the 
apostrophe,  is  prevented  from  ostensibly  coalescing  with,  from 
seeming  to  become  part  of  the  preceding  noun  or  phrase, 
indicates  a  relation  o{  possession  or  o{  property. 

In  the  following  pages,  this  addition  will  be  referred  to  as 
constituting  a  possessive  augment. 


AN    INQUIRY, 

ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 
FORM  OF  THE  POSSESSIVE  AUGMENT. 

§  1.  2he  Syllabic y  and  the  Non-sy liable  or  Temporal,  Augment. 

Whilst  to  the  eye  the  apostrophised  b  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  being  subjoined  indifferently  to  all  nouns  to  which  a 
relation  of  a  possessory  or  proprietary  character  is  meant  to 
be  attached;  the  ear  distinguishes  between  possessive  augments 
which  are  syllabic  and  those  which  may  be  designated  as  tem- 
poral, being  non-syllabic.^  Where  the  possessory  character  is  to 
be  impressed  upon  nouns  torminating  with  a  palatal  sound,  as 
ch,  ge,  or  which  end  with  a  sibilant,  as  8  hard  (or  ce),  8  soft 
(or  z)y  or  shy  whilst  an  apostrophised  s  alone  is  written,  an  entire 
supplementary  syllable  strikes  the  ear.  Thus,  although  we  write 
church's,  George's,  atlas's,  vice's,  Charles's,  Ahaz's,  fish's,  we 
invariably  add  a  syllable,  and  pronounce  churchiz,  Gcorgiz, 
atlasiz,  viciz,  Gharlesiz,  Ahaziz,  fishiz. 

In  all  other  cases  the  possessive  augment  is  non-syllabic  or 
temporal. 

Although  syllabic,  and  non-syllabic  or  temporal  possessive 
augments,  arc  the  terms  here  appHcd  to  the  apostrophised  5,  it  is 
observable  that  in  all  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  possessive 
s  is  resorted  to,  that  letter  does  not,  as  it  is  at  present  written, 

*  A  syllabic  may  be  said  to  be  augmented  when  lengthened  or  produeed  by  the 
addition  of  a  distinctly  pronounced  and  audible  consonant,  aa  well  as  when  length- 
ened by  the  substitution  of  a  long  for  a  short  Towel. 


appear  as  a  sufi^  coalescing  with,  or  absorbed  into,  the  preced- 
ing dominant  noun.  It  presents  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
distinct  particle,  severed  from  the  dominant  noim  by  a  mark  of 
elision,  a  suspended  mark  doing  service  as  a  buoy,  to  denote  the 
spot  from  which  the  discarded  word  or  letter  must  be  understood 
to  have  disappeared. 

Dr.  Wallis  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
compiled  in  Latin,  a  grammar  of  the  English  language  for  the 
use  of  learned  men  on  the  continent,^  designates  the  noun  to 
which  the  possessive  augment  is  appended — ^the  noun  repre* 
senting  the  party  owning  or  possessing — as  the  principal  or 
dominant  noun,  while  upon  the  word  employed  to  denote  the 
object  owned  or  possessed,  he  bestows  the  term  satellite  or  noun 
servient.  These  designations,  though  somewhat  fancifrd,  it  may 
be  convenient,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  to  adopt,  irrespectively 
of  the  soimdness  or  the  unsoimdness  of  the  peculiar  theory 
which  the  learned  and  ingenious  writer  has  employed  these 
terms  in  attempting*  to  build  up. 

1  Published  1663.  *  Poet,  chip.  Tiii. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

POWER  OF  THE  POSSESSIVE  AUGMENT. 

The  caees  in  which  the  possessive  auginent,  whether  syllabic 
6r  non-syllabic,  occurs,  afe  divisible  into  two  classes — ^that  in 
which  pure  possessive  augments,  and  that  in  which  mixed  pos- 
sessive augments,  are  employed. 

§  1.  Pure  Possessive  Augments  subjoined  to  Nouns. 

Our  first  class  is  that  of  possessive  augments,  "pure  and 
simple/'  Here,  the  operation  of  the  augment  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  that  of  imparting  to  the  noim  dominant,  a  proprietary 
or  a  possessory  quality,  leaving  the  relation  in  which  that  noun 
stands  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  to  be  ascertained  aliunde, 
generally  by  the  help  of  a  preposition,  such  preposition,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  noun  dominant,  forming  what  is 
umially  called  a  prepositional  genitive.  Thus,  iu  the  expression, 
"  a  friend  of  the  emperor,"  "  a  soldier  of  the  king,"  "  a  servant 
of  my  brother,"  the  relations  of  friend  and  emperor,  soldier  and 
king,  or  servant  and  brother,  are  sufficiently  marked  by  the 
prepositional  genitive  formed  by  the  preposition  "of;"  and  if 
tiie  8  be  added  to  emperor,  king,  or  brother,  the  efiect  is  simply 
to  indicate  or  to  intensify  the  character  of  ownership  or  posses- 
sioiL  It  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  directing  and  deter- 
Biining  the  ordinaiy,  general,  vague  and  indeterminate  expres- 
of  relationi  which  it  is  the  proper  function  of  a  genitive 
to  present — ^to  the  distinct,  definite,  and  special  relation  of 
pctesesBor  and  object  possessed. 

Wore  the  question  raised  whether  the  martial  achievements 

of  the   Duke   of   Alva   or    the  favourable   character  drawn 

"~  Br^  Bobertson,  shoidd  place  them  among  the  friends  of 


*  FOWEK  or  FURE  FOSSES^IVS  AUGXCHT. 

Charles  Y.,  both  the  militarT  oommander  and  the  peaceful 
historiaii  might  be  said  to  have  been  friends  of  that  emperor. 
But  Charles  actually  possessed^  and  was  the  imperial,  or,  to 
speak  more  oorrectlvy  the  r^;al,  master  and  the  actual  owner  of 
the  Talnable  and  important  friendship  of  Alva,  which  Charles 
oecujAed  and  effectually  worked  at  Muhlberg  and  elsewhere. 
That  person  may  therefore  be  said,  with  strict  propriety,  to  have 
been  a  friend  of  the  emperor  s^  a  designation  which,  bestowed 
upon  Bobertson — ^whose  friendship  Charles  neither  possessed, 
nor  eoold  haye  possessed — ^would  be  accepted  only  in  a  jocular, 
or,  at  the  best,  in  a  figuratiye  sense. 

Again,  **  a  picture  of  the  king"  would  point  to  the  existence 
of  sr/me  relation  between  the  king  and  the  painting,  a  relation 
which  would  usually  be  taken  to  be  that  of  a  portraiture  of  the 
sovereign's  person,  whether  it  was  possessed  by  the  monarch 
himself  or  not;  whereas,  in  ''a  picture  of  the  king's,"  the 
loose  and  vague  prepositional  genitiye,  is,  by  the  added  ^,  re- 
stricted to  a  specific  possessory  meaning;  and  usage  might 
even  exclude  the  idea  of  its  being  a  portrait  of  the  royal  person. 

%  2.  Bishop  LowtKs  View  of  the  Pure  Possessit>e  Augment. 

Bishop  Lowth  says,  "both  the  affix  and  the  preposition  seem 
to  be  sometimes  used;  as  *  a  soldier  of  the  king's ;'  but  here  are 
really  two  possessives,  *  for  it  means  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
king.'  "^  The  expression  would  be  so  understood,  not,  ex  vi 
termini,  as  here  saggeetoi,  as  involving  a  double  possessive,  but 
because  the  king  would  be  presumed  to  have  more  than  one 
soldier.  If  I  say  "  that  man  is  a  servant  of  my  brother's ;  he  is 
no  servant  of  mine  ;"  I  shall  not  be  considered  to  have  said, 
"  that  man  is  one  of  my  brother's  servants ;  he  is  not  one  of  my 
servants."*  It  will  not  be  inferred,  either  that  my  brother  has 
several  men  in  his  service,  or  that  I  have  any  in  mine.  The 
semi-latent,  if  not  indeed  distinctly  visible,  possessive  in 
"brother's,"  corresponds  with  the  patent  possessive  in  "mine."^ 

'  r>rammar,  p.  43.  *  See  post,  chap.  x. 

'  We  hare  **  to  a  friend's  house  of  mine." — Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wisdom,  p.  35. 


POWER  OF  PUKE  POSSESSIVE  AUGMENT.  5 

§  8.  Dr.  Priestley^s  View  of  the  Ptare  Possessive  Augment. 

Dr.  Priestley  concurs  witli  tlie  bishop.  He  says: — "this 
double  genitive  may  be  resolved  into  two ;  for  'this  is  a  book 
of  my  iriend's/  is  the  same  as  '  this  is  one  of  the  books  of  my 
friend.*''^  The  former  expression  might  be  correctly  used, 
even  were  the  friend's  library  restricted  to  a  single  volimie. 
The  argimient  appears  to  rest  upon  the  impossibility  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  fearM  state  of  literary  destitution,  where 
no  auto  de  fe,  after  sentence  pronounced  by  an  inquisitorial 
euray  had,  in  the  absence  of  the  enchanted  owner,  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  secular  arm  of  an  incendiary  barbero. 

%  4.  More  recent  Views. 

Lindley  Murray  may  be  said  to  have  abandoned  the  inquiry 
in  utter  despair.^ 

In  a  later  philological  work,'  the  views  of  Lowth  and  Priestley 
are,  however,  thus  partially  supported:* — 

"  The  possessive  form  may  be  used  after  *oV  when  the  per- 
son is  supposed  to  have,  or  to  have  executed,  several  of  the 
things  named,  as — 

'  That  is  a  picture  of  Sir  Joshua's  (pictures).' 

*  Read  a  sonnet  of  Milton's  (sonnets).' 

'  Windsor  is  a  castle  of  the  queen's  (castles).' 

"  Some  regard  these  forms  as  pleonastic ;  but  they  are  really 
ellipticaL  They  are  never  used  but  when  the  sense  of  the  first* 
noun  admits  of  a  partitive  usage,  i.e,  when  it  is  admissible 
that  the  i)erson  can  have  more  than  one.  We  can  say,  *  I  met 
a  Mend  of  yours,'  but  not  *  a  wife  of  yours.' " 

It  is  true  that  these  forms  are  never  used  but  when  the  sense 

of  the  first  noun  admits  of  a  "  partitive  usage."    The  real  cause 

of  the  distinction,  however,  appears  to  have  been  overlooked. 

It  is  attributable  to  the  presence,  not  of  the  appended  s,  but 

of  the  indefinite  article.     The  proof  of  this  is  perfectly  easy. 

Speaking  of  a  single  person,  we  cannot  say,  "  She  is  a  wife  of 

'  Grammar,  p.  72.  *  Grammar,  p.  174. 

*  Handbook  of  the  English  Tongue,  by  Josepb  Angus,  D.D.    1862. 

^  Section  390.  •  In  the  aboTe  cases  the  satellite  is  so  placed. 
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my  soiiV'  beeaiuie  "wifef/'  preceded  by  the  isdefinito  article^ 
•  S3  one,  means  one  wife,  some  one  wife  of  man  j  wires,  either 
mstuBl  or  potentiaL  Here,  the  objeetion  lies,  and  not  iii  iikb 
term  ''son's;"  for  we  cannot  say  "she  is  a  wife  of  liij  Sim"  any 
liiore  than  "she  is  a  wife  of  my  son's"  But,  if  i^-e  get  tid  of 
the  indefinite  article,  the  xmjnstly  suspected  possessiTe  s  may  be 
aafely  retained.  Thus,  rejecting  the  article,  and  sabetitating  th^ 
demonstratiTe  pronoun,  I  may  say,  "  ikat  wife  of  my  son's  is 
idniable,"  without  exciting  a  suspicion  that  I  am  fether  to  a 
polygamist.  If  I  say,  "  that  horse  of  my  son's  will  break  his 
neck,"  it  will  not  be  inferred  that  the  object  of  my  parental 
anxiety  is  the  owner  of  a  plurality,  or  even  of  a  duality  of  horses. 

With  the  instances  now  adduced  by  Dr.  Angus,  the  old  fiiUacy 
reappears.  Although  the  force  of  the  two  expressions  is  not 
identical,  we  can,  instead  of  "a  sonnet  of  Milton's,"  say  "a 
tonnet  of  Milton's  sonnets,"  and  this,  simply  because  we  know» 
oi^ar^ra,  that  other  sonnets  were  written  by  Milton.  LaAraucana, 
which  is  extolled  by  Cervantes,  which  is  so  justly  praised  by 
Voltaire,  is  "an  epic  of  Ercilla's."  But  as  no  other  ejnc  can 
be  traced  to  this  poet,  the  Araucana  cannot  be  said  to  be  "  an 
epic  of  Ercilla's  epics."  In  each  of  the  above  three  instances 
the  appended  or  subjoined  s  evidently  exercises  an  effective 
directing  power  over  the  otherwise  vague  prepositional  genitive. 
l?he  form  therefore  is  not  pleonastic,  as  suggested  by  Priestley  ^ 
and  Cobbett ;  neither  is  it  elliptical,  as  contended  by  Lowth, 
Priestley,  and  Angus,  since  it  does  not  require  to  be  supple- 
mented, and  is  in  reality  incapable  of  being  8upt>lemented. 

The  fourth  expression  noticed,  wotdd,  when  fiupplementarily 
explained,  become,  "  I  met  a  friend  of  your's  friends,"  whatever 
ioieaning  so  unusual  a  phrase  might  be  supposed  to  be  intended 
to  convey. 

§  5,  Pttre  Possessive  Augment  subjoined  to  Pronouns, 

The,  apparently,  imderived  forms,  "our,  her,  your,  their"" 
(formerly  hir),  are  genitives  of  personal  pronouns,  the  nomina- 
tives of  which  are  "  we,  she,  ye,  and  they"  (formerly  hii).    From 

1  Po6t,  chap.  xii. 
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these  genitiye  forms  of  personal  pronoons  are  deriyed  the  adjec- 
tive pronouns  our,  her,  your,  and  their.  As  these  adjectives 
tae  most  frequently  employed  in  indicating  property  or  posses- 
ion, they  are  commonly  called  possessive  pronouns.^  But  they 
iure  not  always  absolutely  or  exclusively  so  employed.  The 
term  "our  house,"  may  mean,  and  probably  would,  primd  facie f, 
be  understood  to  mean,  a  house  which  belongs  to  us ;  but  the 
term  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  house  in  which  we  lodge,  to  the 
house  in  which  we  work,  to  the  house  of  which  we  are  members. 
If  the  intention  be  to  present,  with  distinctness,  the  idea  of  pro- 
perty or  possession,  we  desert  the  adjective  pronoun,  and, 
&lling  back  upon  the  personal  genitive,  we  add,  as  in  the 
ease  of  nouns,*  the  pure  possessive  augment,  saying,  "yowr 
liouse  is  not  realty  poun,  it  is  ours.*^ 

In  these  cases,  the  augment  is  temporal,^  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  formerly*  syllabic* 

now  your  'is  is 

My  spirite  which  oughten  your  'is  be.* 
As  faithfully  as  I  have  had  konning, 
Ben  your  'is  all.'' 

In  the  following  passages  the  pronoun  genitives  are  used 
without  the  augment.  "  Our  aller  cok"®  is,  the  cook  of  us  all : 
nostrum  (not  noster)  omnium  coquus.  "  Thaire  aller  seles"*  is, 
the  baskets  of  them  all :  illorum  omnium  corbes.  So,  in  Piers 
Ploughman's  Vision,  "your  aller  heved"  ^®  is,  the  head  of  you  all. 
**  our  aller  fader "  ^^  is,  the  father  of  us  all,  "  your  aller 
hele"^*  is,  the  safety  of  you  all. 

And  now  ye  wretchid  jelouse  fathers  our, 
"We,  that  ywerin  whilom  childrin  your.^' 

So,  in  German,  "  unser  aller  Mutter"^*  is,  the  mother  of  us  all. 

"  Euer  aller  Missethat"  is,  the  misconduct  of  you  all. 

Like  our  and  your,  when  unser  and  euer  are  used  adjectivcly, 

>  So,  by  Adelung,  Deutsche  Sprachlehre  fur  Schulen,  p.  215,  {  868. 

•  Ante,  p.  3.  »  Ante,  p.  1.  *  Urea,  eoTeres.  •  Ante,  p.  1. 

•  Chaucer,  TroUus  and  Crescide,  b.  i.  1.  422.  '  Ibid,  b.  iii.  1. 101. 

•  Prol.  Cant,  Talcs,  1.  826.  »  M.  Coll.  Sion,  xTiii.  6,  cited  by  Halliwell. 
*«  1.  13904.                                »  1.  11218.  »  1.  18905. 

u  Chaucer,  Legend  of  Thisbe,  1. 195.       ^«  Adelung  D.  S.  f&r  Schul  p.  353,  §  68t. 
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they  are  conmioiily,  thougli  somewhat  inaccurately^  called  pos- 
sessive pronoims. 

Speaking  of  the  words  ours  and  yours,  etc.,  Todd,  in  his  edition 
of  Johnson,  says,^  "  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  no  necessity 
for  the  added  s ;  our,  your,  etc.,  including  in  themselves  the  idea 
of  property  or  possession."  But  ours  and  yours  are  necessarify 
possessive,  whilst  our  and  your  are  sometimes  non-possessive.* 

When  it  was  intended  to  fix  a  strict  proprietary  or  possessory 
character  upon  the  genitives  "  my"  and  "  thy,"  a  different  course 
appears  to  have  been  adopted.  Instead  of  the  augment  8,  the 
word  ochen  or  aghen  (own)  was  used,  forming,  by  contraction, 
^'mine"  and  "  thine."  ^  The  same  process  is  applied,  less  ele- 
gantly, it  may  be  admitted,  to  her,  our,  and  your,  forming  the 
unclassical  hem,  oum,  and  youm.  The  adjective  pronoun  "his," 
though  not  capable  of  receiving  an  addition  in  the  shape  of  a 
sibilant  augment,  is  not  always  able  to  resist  the  assimilating 
principle,  imder  the  influence  of  which  it  is  prolonged  into 
"  hisn."  The  compounds  ours,  yours,  etc.,  being  undeclinable, 
would  come  within  the  category  of  the  possessive  adverbs  of 
German  grammarians.*  We  say,  a  good  man,  a  good  woman,  a 
good  child,  and  good  horses  ;  and  we  also  say,  the  man  is  good, 
the  woman  is  good,  the  child  is  good,  the  horses  are  good.  The 
word  "  good"  being  the  same,  apparently,  in  both  formB,  it  is 
oommonly  assumed  that  the  difference  is  only  in  the  altered 
position  of  the  noun.  In  fact,  however,  in  the  first  class,  good 
is  an  adjective  which  was  formerly  declinable  in  nimiber  and 
in  case,  whereas  good,  as  used  in  the  second  class,  was  always 
undeclinable.  In  German  the  distinction  is  still  unmistakable. 
We  say,  ein  guter  Mann,  eine  gute  Frau,  ein  gutes  Kind,  gute 

>  Vol.  i.,  p.  no,  note.  »  Ante,  pp.  6,  7. 

*  Though  **mine"  and  *' thine"  were  fonnerly  used,  espeaally  hefore  vowela,  as 
eqaiyaleut  to  '*my"  and  "thy"  they  had  not,  when  so  employed,  the  intenfiely  pes- 
jeBsiye  sense  of  the/bur/  mine  or  thine.    The  house  is  mine— tne  book  is  thine. 

*  Oft  werden  Worter  erst  durch  die  Zusammensetzuug  zu  Adverhieny  **  anstatt," 
<<  allezeit,"  ^'allerweeen,"  da  sie  denn  oft,  zum  Merkmal  ihrer  Bestimmung,  das  adyer* 
Insche  s  am  Ende  bdiommen,  diesseits,  seitw&rts,  allerseits.  allerdings.  Oft  werden 
nnze  Redensarten  adyerbisch  gebraudit,  ohne  dass  es  urn  deswillen,  nothig  ware 
Se  als  Ein  wort  n  sdhreibeiL— n  Folge,  zu  Liebe.  Adelung,  Deutsche  SpracU, 
Ar  Sohn],  17S,  )  885.  It  is  nudly  neoeMsry  to  obsenre  that  this  adyerbial «  does 
Mi  iq^pstr  tD  franl  mtf  tamMt  ooiMaKkifn  with  the  English  posseasiye  augment 
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Pferde ;  but  we  must  say,  without  inflexion,  der  Mann  ist  gut, 
die  Frau  ist  gut,  das  Kind  ist  gut,  die  Pferde  sind  gut.  Here, 
gut,  being  undeclinable,  is,  by  German  grammarians,  classed  as 
an  adverb. 

We  have  seen  that  where  the  possessive  augment  is  employed, 
it  is  not  written  as  if  it  were  capable  of  being  incorporated  with 
the  preceding  noun.  It  is  treated  as  a  distinct  particle  sepa- 
rated from  the  dominant  noun^  by  the  mark  denoting  elision. 
The  origin  of  this  grammatical  form,  its  correspondence  with  a 
nearly  similar  organisation  presented  by  the  Platt-Deutsch* 
language,  and  in  the  vernacular  idiom  of  Middle  and  Upper 
Germany,'  particularly  in  that  of  the  lower  classes,  with  the 
manner  and  process  by  which  it  has,  in  our  own  country,  come 
into  operation,  will  be  afterwards  considered. 

§  6.  Power  of  the  Mixed  Possessive  Augment. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases  in  which  the  apostrophised  s  is 
employed,  the  hitherto  mysterious  augment  is  not  restricted  to 
the  bare  function, — the  simple  office,  of  impressing  a  character 
specifically  possessive,  upon  terms  which,  in  the  absence  of  such 
augment,  would  have  been  capable  of  being  understood  either 
in  a  non-possessive  or  a  possessive  sense.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  numerous  cases  assignable  to  this  our  second  class,  this 
augment, — ^the  special  distinctive  sign  indicating  possession, 
serves  the  further  purpose  of  marking  the  relation  in  which  the 
dominant  noun  or  phrase  stands  to  the  satellite,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  sentence,  thus  accumidating  upon  its 
original  possessory  function  the  properties  of  a  simple  genitive, 
or  the  more  extensive  powers  of  an  adjective  pronoun. 

The  more  usual  circumstances  under  which  this  mixed  pos- 
sessive augment  occurs,  are  those  in  which  it  represents  the 
inflected  or  prepositional  subjective  genitive^  of  other  languages. 

This  augment  has  also  occasionally  to  do  duty  for  the  ancient 

instrumental  case,^  and  for  the  prepositions  which  supply  the 

»  Ante,  p  2.  »  Post,  chap.  iv.  »  Post,  p.  14. 

*  For  the  reason  why  a  possessiTo  anient  cannot  be  employed  to  supply  the  place 
of  tn  oV&etwe  genitive,  vide  post,  chap.  iv. 

^  Vide  Bopp,  Vcrgleichende  Grammatik,  2te  Ausgabe,  Isten  Band,  p.  322-9,  i  168,  etc. 
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place  of  that  case  in  tho^  languages  in  whioli  the  inflexional 
instrumental  case  itself  is  not  preserved. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases^  however,  the  mixed  possessive 
augment  coincides  with  the  inflected  genitive  of  ancient  and 
the  prepositional  genitive  of  modem  languages,  and  this  coin- 
oidenoe  is  not  imaccompanied  to  some  extent  with  a  sort  of 
phonetic  resemblance.  It  cannot  therefore  excite  surprise,  if  we 
find  that  the  mixed  possessive  augment  has  been  treated  as  an 
ordinary  inflected  genitive.  The  differences,  though  not  always 
lying  on  the  surface,  seem,  however,  to  be  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible. The  inflected  genitive  is  employed  both  subjectively  and 
objectively — ^the  mixed  possessive  augment  can  be  used  subjec* 
tively  only.  Again,  the  inflected  genitive  is  applicable  to  an 
almost  unlimited  variety  of  relations — ^the  mixed  possessive  aug* 
ment  is  confined  to  the  relation  of  property  or  possession.  The 
inflexion  indicates  merely  the  existence  of  some  indefinite  rela^ 
tion  in  which  the  inflected  word  stands  to  other  parts  of  the 
sentence — ^the  mixed  possessive  augment  may  either  affect  solely 
the  word  to  which  it  is  affixed,  or  determine  the  relation  of 
an  entire  compound  proposition. 

§  7.  Various  Aspects  of  Mixed  Possessive  Augments  involmng  the 
Exercise  of  the  Power  of  a  Subjective  Genitive  Case. 

The  cases  falling  within  the  above  description,  may  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows : — 

First.  We  find  this  augment  subjoined  to  mascidine  nouns 
domiuant ;  as,  William's  book — John's  horses. 

Secondly.  To  feminine  dominant  nouns ;  as,  Mary's  pencil — 
Harriet's  gloves. 

Thirdly.  To  dominant  nouns  of  the  common  gender ;  as.  An 
eagle's  wing^ — a  tiger's  skin — a  bird's  claw — a  sheep's  wool. 

Foxirthly.    To  masculine  nouns  dominant,  preceded  by  their 

sateUite ;  as.  The  book  is  William^s— the  horses  are  John's.^ 

^  To  the  qnertioii,  What  book  ii  that?  the  uuwer  might  he,  It  ia  WiUiam'g,  or, 

It  Ii  WiDknTs  b«ik.    To  My,  The  book  is  William's,  would  he  stiff  and  forniid. 

^^fBkBom^^  '^bait  took  is  U^  tiio  answer  woold  he,  It  is  William's.    The 

-  ft:.  -^-i*~«k'*«raiUdMemtonqdrethataaeiD|ihMisshon]d  belaid 
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Fifthly.  To  feminine  dominant  nouns  preceded  by  their 
satellite ;  as,  The  pencil  is  Mary's — the  gloves  are  Harriet's. 

Sixthly.  To  dominant  nouns  of  the  common  gender  preceded 
by  their  satellite  ;^  as.  The  feather  is  an  ostrich's — ^the  skin  is  a 
calf's. 

Seventhly.  To  nouns  in  the  plural  number,  where  that  pluittl 
has  not  been  formed  by  adding  an  «  to  the  singular ;  as,  Oxen's 
labour. 

Eighthly.  Prehenjrively  to  a  series  of  nouns  in  the  singular 
number.  These  nouns  may  have  been  brought  together  either 
by  juxta-position ;  as, "  For  thy  servant  David's  sake,"* — "  Smith 
the  bookseller's  shop  ;"^  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  conjimction, 
as  well  where  a  partnership  or  other  connexion  is  discoverable 
between  the  several  dominant  nouns,  as  in  the  case  of  Brownlow 
and  Goldsborough's  Reports,  temp.  £liz. ;  and  in  that  of  Day 
and  Martin's  Blacking,  temp.  Vict. :  as  also  where  neither  part- 
nership nor  other  connexion  can  be  traced,  as  in  ''  Jupiter  and 
Saturn's  moons" — "  Pompey  and  Caesar's  rivalry."  But  when, 
in  the  case  of  two  dominant  nouns,  a  separate  possession  is 
intended  to  be  predicated  of  each,  the  possessive  augment  is 
repeated ;  as.  An  uncle  may  be  a  father's  or  a  mother's  brother. 

In  languages  which,  like  the  Latin,  retain  an  inflexional  geni- 
tive case,  but  have  no  distinct  possessive  augment,  our  idiomatic 
phrase,  **  Jupiter  and  Saturn's  moons,"  can  find  no  place.  Saturn's 
may  indeed  be  rendered  Satumi,  but  the  prehensile  power  of 
tbe  English  possessive  augment,  must  be  renounced.  The  hold 
upon  Jupiter  is  lost,  and  m  order  to  recover  it,  a  second  in- 
flexional genitive,  for  the  special  purpose  of  including  that  in- 
yiariar  planet,  is  to  be  introduced.    Jovis  et  Satumi  limae. 

PrdiensLle  energy  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  Eng- 

Ibii  possessive  augment.     Thus  the  Spaniards  say,  Yalerosa  y 

&lizmente,  as  equivalent  to  Yalerosamente  y  felizmente ;   the 

'  Tlie  oommon  gender  havine  no  appropriate  pronoun,  is  represented  by  a  pronoun 
la  fbib  neoter,  once  the  TmiTerBU  form.—  ru^Mpost,  chap.  iv.  >  Psalm  cxxxii.  Ip. 

*  la  Latham's  English  Lanj^uage,  p.  365,  Concord  of  case  is  said  to  be  nolatcd  by, 


•M  Snith'B  the  bookseUer/  instead  of,  <  Smith's  the  bookseller's.'  In  the  former 
I  the  «  is  misplaced ;  in  the  latter  the  »  in  Smith's  would  appear  to  be  equally 
t — "-^  ng  |,0uig  superfluous,  not  to  say,  widerwdrtig. 
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Germans  say,  Auf  imd  Untergang  der  Sonne,  for  Aufgang  imd 
Untergang.     Mente  and  gang  override  the  joint  terms. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  termination  in  th^  which  dis- 
tinguishes cardinal  numbers  from  ordinal,  is  applied  by  a  similar 
prehensile  process,  to  compound,  as  well  as  to  single  numbers. 
As  in  other  cases  in  which  a  prehensile  process  is  adopted,  it  is 
always  attached  to  the  number  which  is  last  named.  Thus  we 
say  twenty-fourth,  and,  though  now  less  frequently,  four-and- 
twentieth. 

Ninthly.  The  possessive  augment  may  be  subjoined  to  a 
neuter  or  sexless  substantive  in  cases  where  a  possessive,  and 
therefore  a  quasi  personal  character  is  meant  to  be  impressed 
upon  that  substantive.  The  fertility  of  England  is  not  un- 
frequently  asserted ;  but  if  the  intention  be  to  personify  our 
country  as  the  possessor  of  that  advantage,  we  say,  England's 
fertility.  The  two  phrases,  although  nearly  allied,  are  not  iden- 
tical. Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  personify  and,  as  it  were,  to 
galvanize  the  neuter  substantive,  when  we  seek  to  give  it  a  posses- 
sive character,  by  adding  the  apostrophised  5,  but  the  very  fact  of 
its  being  so  appended,  at  once  reacts  upon  the  dominant  neuter 
noim,  investing  it,  ipso  facto,  with  the  element  of  personality. 
Thus  when  Fuller  speaks  of  "sin's  poison,"  and  "grace's  anti- 
dote," sin  and  grace  are  personified,  one  as  possessing  and 
employing  poison,  the  other  as  possessing  and  administering 
the  antidote. 

Tenthly.  The  augment  may  be  introduced  prehensively  at 
the  end  of  a  series  of  nouns  in  the  plural  number,  where  the 
last  of  the  plurals  is  not  formed  by  adding  the  letter  s  to  the 
singular ;  as,  Horses  and  oxen's  hoofs. 

Eleventhly.  We  find  the  augment  subjoined  prehensively  to 
the  last  word  of  a  compound  phrase  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
We  say,  "The  king  of  Spain's  sister;"  where  the  efiect  of  the 
apostrophised  letter  is,  to  impart  a  possessory  character,  not,  as 
supposed,  injlexionalhjy  to  Spain,  the  word  immediately  pre- 
ceding, nor  simply  to  the  dominant  word  "king" — ^but  to 
the  entire  compound  term  "king  of  Spain/'  or  to  the  woid 
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"long**  qualified,  restricted,  ear-marked,  by  an  addition  of 
the  name  of  the  country  to  which  he  stands  in  the  relation  of 
sovereign. 

Twelfthly.  The  augment  may  be  subjoined,  prehensively, 
to  the  last  of  several  connected  phrases.  Thus  we  say,  "He 
is  not  the  king  of  France  or  the  king  of  Spain's  subject." 

Thirteenthly.  Where  the  predicate  is  qualified  by  an  adverb, 
the  augment,  though  visibly  appended^  to  the  adverb,  governs, 
by  virtue  of  its  prehensile  power,  the  qualified  predicate  as  an 
entire  proposition;  whereas,  in  a  case-inflexion,  the  suffix  is 
incorporated  with  the  noun  immediately  preceding,  and  with 
the  noun  only,  and  it  operates  only  on  the  noun.  We  say, 
"  This  is  the  king  of  England's  crown,  it  is  no  one  else's.^' 

Fourteenthly.  It  is  not  unfrequently  added  to  certain  in- 
definite terms,  sometimes  called  indefinite  adjectives.  We  say,. 
"one's*  health,  one's  children,  another's  riches,  another's  good."* 

Besides  the  application  of  the  patent  and  visible  s,  imder  the 
several  circumstances  above  enumerated,  we  have  what  may  be 
called  an  inaudible  latent  or  invisible  s,  imparting  the  same  pos- 
sessive quality  to  the  noun  or  phrase  as  it  woidd  have  derived 
from  the  presence  of  a  visible  and  legible  s.     This  occurs — 

Fifteenthly,  in  the  case  of  nouns  in  the  plural  number,  where, 
as  in  sailors  and  soldiers,  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  an  a  to 
the  singular.  Thus  we  say,  "sailors'  wages,"  "soldiers'  dis- 
cipline." In  these  cases  the  apostrophe  is  of  more  recent*  ap- 
plication.    And — 

Sixteenthly,  prehensively,  where  the  last  of  a  series  of  plural 
nouns  terminates  in  5,  as  "  cows,  sheep,  and  horses'  hoofs." 

In  the  latter  two  cases,  the  void  consequent  upon  the  dis- 
apx)earance  of  the  augment,^  is  denoted  by  the  mark  employed 

*■  Fide  post,  chap.  viii. 

•  "One"  (as  here  used)  would  seem  to  be  derived  from  "home,"  which,  in  old  French, 
was  not  only  homme— man,  but  was  equivalent  to  the  German  impersonal  "  man,'*  and 
was  the  precursor  and  parent  of  the  modem  French  "  on."  In  law  French  wo 
constantly  find  (Year-books,  passim)  such  impersonal  expressions  as  "  home  diet" — 
in  the  sense  of  the  French  "  on  dit,"  and  of  the  German  "  man  sagt." 

»  "Other"  was  ancientlv  declinable.  To  "  others  mannes  wive."  (Owl  and  Night- 
ingale, 1.  1474).     "  To  stele  to  othres  mannes  bcdde."    (Ibid,  1.  1497). 

•  It  would  seem  to  have  been  first  employed  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

•  See  this  explained  more  fully,  post,  cluip.  viii. 
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to  indicate  elision,  thus  forming  wb^t  it  may  be  allowably  to 
characterise  as  an  apostrophe  pend^ois. 

Seventeenthly.  We  find  the  augment  subjoined  to  a  dominant 
noim,  such  noun  being  immediately  followed  by  a  satellite  com- 
mencing with  a  participle,  and  consisting,  not  pf  a  bare  pronoun 
or  of  a  bare  noun,  denoting  a  thing  or  things  attributed  to,  and 
so  far  owned  or  possessed  by,  the  dominant  noun  or  nouns,  bat 
introducing  an  entire  proposition,  simple  or  complex.  We  say, 
**  In  consequence  of  the  prisoner's  being  absent,  his  trial  was 
postponed."  Here,  the  a  constitutes  a  true  mixed  possessive 
augment,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  points  to  an  act  attributed  to, 
and  therefore  quasi  possessed  by,  the  prisoner,  but  also  marks 
the  relation  in  which  the  dominant  noim  stands  to  the  rest  of 
the  sentence.  This  application  of  the  apostrophised  s  appears, 
however,  to  be  losing  ground,  and  threatens  to  become  obsolete. 

The  more  usual  circumstances  under  which  the  mixed  pes* 
sessive  augment  occurs,  are,  as  already  stated,  those  in  which 
that  augment  supplies  the  place  of  a  subjective  possessive 
genitive  case,  and  those  where  the  augment,  by  its  prehensile 
energy,  operates  more  widely  and  acts  farther  back  than  the 
word  to  which  it  is  immediately  subjoined. 

Buu  this  augment  has  sometimes  the  force  of  the  ancient 
instrumental  case,^  and  of  the  prepositions  called  up  to  supply 
the  vacuum  caused  by  the  dying  out  of  that  case. 

Eighteenthly.  In  ''  Upon  Geesar's  passing  the  Rubicon,"  the 
apostrophised  s  is  a  mixed  possessive  augment,  inasmuch  gs  it 
not  only,  as  a  possessive  augment,  indicates  an  act  done  by 
Csesar,  an  act  of  which  he  is  the  proprietor  or  possessor,  but  also 
as  a  mixed  possessive  augment,  marks  the  relatioa  in  which 
Csesar  stands  to  the  other  members  of  the  sentence.  The  raLa*- 
tion  thus  indicated  is  a  relation,  the  nature  and  properties  of 
which  coidd  not  have  been  fully  presented  by  a  genitive  case, 
inflexional  or  prepositional.  To  indicate  the  relation  without 
assistance  from  the  possessive  augment,  it  would  have  been 

1  Vide  Bopp,  Yergleichcnde  Grammatikf  zweiie  Ausgabe,  ersten  Band,  p.  322-9, 
168,  etc    Tae  English  editions  arc  from  thejirst  German. 
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"HlcessaTy  to  employ  the  casus  instrumentalis  in  those  languages, 
as  Sanskrit,  Zend,  etc*,  in  which  that  caae  ia  retained,  in  others^ 
the  prepositions  having  the  force  of  an  inatnimental  case* 
fc    The  mixed  possessive,   whether  it   supplies  the  plac€  of  a 
genitive  or  that  of  an  instrumental  caae,  is  always  used  sub- 
jectively*    But  it  does  not  hold,  conversely,  that  the  subjective 
^nitive  or  the  subjective  instrumental,  is  necessarily  possessive. 
The  mixed  possessive  augment,  whether  it  supplies  the  place 
of  a  genitive  case  employed  possessively^  or  that  of  an  instru- 
leutal  case  so  employed,  is  necessarily  subjective. 

To  cases  of  this  class  the  innovation  above  ^  adverted  to  in 
respect  of  the  suppression  or  omission  of  the  possessive  augment, 
also  extends* 

Nineteenthly*  "I  mentioned  the  high  tide  at  Bept/orePs 
being  the  cause  of  the  flooding  of  Lambeth*"  Here  the  aug- 
ment exercises  its  prehensile  power  to  the  extent  of  embrucing 
the  whole  of  the  matter  by  which  it  is  preceded.  It  might, 
^omittiDg  the  augment,  have  been  said,  **  I  mentioned  the  high 
le  at  Bepiford  being  the  cause  of  the  flooding  of  Lambeth;" 
but  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  would  not  have  been  so  precisely 
l"  marked,  whilst  the  expression  would  have  been  found  to  have 
^assumed  a  much  less  graphic  form. 

^P  The  inflesdonal  s  of  the  German  genitive,  like  the  es  of  the 
^^Anglo-Saxons,  is  endued  with  no  prehensile  faculty.  In  speak- 
ing of  books,  the  joint  property  of  Philip  and  John,  we  have, 
Nia  EDglish,  "Philip  (notPhilip*&)  and  John's  books ; *'  in  German, 
f*  Philips  (not  Philip)  uiid  Johanns  Biicher.  In  Piatt- Deutsche 
and  in  vernacular  German,  both  genitives  are  rejected,  and  we 
may  colloquially,  or  with  the  lower  orders,  say,  **  Philip  und 
Johanu  ihro  (their)  books,"  ^ 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
ORIGIN  OP  THE  POSSESSIVE  AUGMENT. 

^  1.  Divers  Theories  as  to  its  Origin. 

The  grammatical  constraction  which  here  fotms  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  consists  of  three  members — ^the  noun  dominant^  which 
is  proprietary  or  possessive, — ^the  apostrophised  «, — and  the  satel- 
lite or  servient  noun,  presenting  the  thing  owned  or  possessed. 

The  origin  of  the  second  of  these  members  has  formed  the 
subject  of  five  distinct  theories,  of  which  the  last  three  are  sup- 
ported by  considerable  ability,  and  have  been  put  forward  with 
no  little  earnestness  and  confidence. 

These  theories  appear  to  have  arisen  In  the  following  order: — 

1.  The  ancient  pronominal  theory. 

2.  The  WaUisian,  or  possessive-adjective  theory. 

3.  The  Johnsonian,  or  genitive-case  theory. 

4.  The  possessive-case  theory. 

5.  The  double-genitive  theory. 

Notwithstanding  the  nimierous  elaborate  defences  which  have 
been  produced  in  support  of  some  of  these  theories,  they  can 
hardly  as  yet  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  confronted, — ^to  have 
been  submitted  to  a  rigorous  competitive  examination. 

It  will  be  the  principal  object  of  the  following  pages  fo 
investigate  the  grounds  upon  which  these  theories  respectively 
claim  to  be  entitled  to  acceptance. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"ancient  pronominal  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  possessive  augment. 

§  1*  Staiemmt  of  Theory, 

AocJORDisG  to  this  theory,  the  apostrophised  » isj  in  all  caaes, 
to  be  regarded  as  the  representative,  or  rather  as  the  simple 
contmiiation  of  the  adjective  or  poesessive  pronoim  "  his,"  used 
the  sense  of  the  Latin  reflex  possessive  suas,^  and  gradually 
^  reduced  to  its  present  attenuated  form,  first,  by  the  suppression 
_ol^  the  aspirate,  and  afterwards  by  the  dismissal  of  the  i  from 
be  remaining  is,  thus  abridging  the  labour  of  writer  or  speaker 
the  aUorption  of  an  entire  syllable.  This  possessive  "  his," 
rhich  sometimes  also  corresponds  ift4th  the  direct  or  non-reflex 
eive  lot,  although  apparently  derived  from  the  personal 
genitive  pronoun  "his,"  which  has  the  fore©  of  &u  and  ejtm^ 
mufit  not  be  confounded  with  il 

The  attack  upon  these  views  respecting  the  origin  of  the  pos- 
sessive augment,  appears  to  have  commenced  more  than  two 
centuries  ago*  The  ancient  theory  has  been  impugned  upon 
two  grounds :  the  one  may  be  said  to  be  external  and  historical, 
the  other,  internal  and  grammaticaL  It  is  upon  the  latter  that 
the  discussion  will  chiefly  proceed,  and  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  reader  will  be  principally  directed.  The  former  ground 
it  may  suffice  to  notice  incidentally,  as  the  objection  taken 
appears  to  rest  upon  an  obvious  anachronism^  a  simple  confusion 
cf  dates,  requiring  for  its  support,  a  transposition  of  the  record* 
several  centuries. 
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§  2.  Verbal,  or  Pronominal  Boots. 

According  to  an  extensively  received  modem  theory,  the  roots- 
in  Sanskrit  and  in  other  Aryan  languages  are  reducible  into  two 
classes,  the  one  predicative  or  verbal,  the  other  demonstrative  or 
pronominal  roots,  the  roots  in  both  of  these  classes  being  mono- 
syllabic.^ The  former,  ihQ  rough  material  out  of  which  noims 
and  verbs  are  supposed  to  be  elaborated,  are  called  verbal,  in 
respect  of  their  alleged  capacity  of  being  converted  into  verbs 
by  the  simple  addition  of  a  personal  termination.  We  are  in- 
formed that  nouns,  both  substantive  and  adjective,  are  not 
derived  fipom  verbs,  that  they  are  not  engendered  by  verbs,  but 
spring  with  them  fraternally  £rom  the  same  womb.' 

Boots  belonging  to  the  second  class  are  called  pronominal,, 
because  grammarians  have  regarded  them  as  possessing  a  pro- 
nominal quality,  that  quality  being  in  those  derivatives  which 
constitute  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  other  particles,  more 
or  less  hidden.^  It  is  said^  that  all  simple  pronouns  are  in- 
capable of  being  reduced  into  anything  more  general  or  elemen- 
tary, either  as  to  form  or  as  to  meaning;  and  that  even  the 
systems  of  declension  of  these  simple  pronouns,  are  formed  by 
special  pronominal  roots,  the  ^case-terminations  of  the  simple 
pronoun  not  being  derived  from  any  modification  of  an  original 
abstract  pronominal  term,  but  being  themselves  involved  in,  or 
forming,  original  and  self-subsistent  roots. 

§  3.  Form  of  English  Pronominal  Roots. 

The  fiilly  developed  nouns  and  verbs  of  commerce, — ^those  in 
actual  living  use,  in  their  various  declensions,  conjugations,  etc., 
arc  regarded  by  Bopp,  as  formed  by  the  simple  process  of  apply- 
ing to  the  predicative  verbal  root  of  the  noun  or  verb,  a  vivify- 
ing influence  derived  from  a  demonstrativd*  pronominal  root, 
whether  employed  in  its  simple  or  in  its  compoimd  form.     The 

»  Bopp,  Ver^leichende  Grammatik,  2te  Ausgabe,  erstcr  Band,  196. 

*  Welche  nut  Verben  in  briiderlichem,  nicht  in  eincm  Abstemmungsyerbaltmne 
•tehen,  nicht  Ton  ihnen  erzetigt^  sondern  mit  ibncn  aus  demselben  Schoosse  tnt-^ 
$prunaen  sind. — Ibid,  194. 

»  Verateckt.  *  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.  2t©  Ausgabe,  ereten  Band,  196. 
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pronominal  roots  connected  with  the  origmally  aesleas^  pronoun 
'  hit/*  appear  to  present  the  foUoit^ng  forms  :* — 

Subjective  or  active  singnkr  form,  Hit,^ 

Objective  or  passive  form  singular^  Hit/ 

Respective  form  (dntive),  or  form  of  spoeial  relation,  singular, 
Him, 

General  relationa  form  {genitive),  singular,*  His. 

Subjective  or  active  form  (nominative),  plural,  **  Hi/*^ 

Objective  or  passive  form  (accusative),  plural,  '*  Hig/'^ 

Respective  form  (dative),  plxiral,  "Hem." 

"Hia,"  the  genitive  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  personal  pro- 
loun,  like  the  genitive  of  Latin  and  other  inflexional  languages. 


B<ipp»  Vergl.  Gramra. 
^  EacQ  of  these  different  forms  Ib  tLEoaUj-  calkd  a  f!aa«— Gr,  ^nraim^  Lnl,  cum, 
Fall—it  iMing  oiaumed  that  these  fomu  had|  as  it  ^crc,  faUm  from  a  puretit 
ik,  lhenc«  ealled  eaans  patrius,  paU^mua,  or  genitiruK. 

*  To  the  general  or  neutml  form  wt^ro  afterwi&rdA  uddod  "*  he"  aJS  the  representatiT© 
masgnlitie,  imd  '^hco"  as  the  rcprcsontatiTe  of  fgftiitiittG  iiouda. 

*  After* anli  were  added  '*hmG'"  for  tnaaciUine,  and  *'hi"  for  femilUUe  tJouus, 

»  CaFtw  patcmusj  Prise.  5.     Castis  putriua,  Aul-  Gell.  lib,  iv.  cap.  IC ;  i.  H,  pp,  18, 

^0^     GaAOS  mteiTOgandi  {Le.  docc«niendi)  qiictn  nm  nuiic  gtiTiitirmn  dicimm,  Aul, 

:1!.  lib.  liii,  cap.  25.     Speaking  of  this  flirai,  Dr.  Wilkina,  in  his  Sanskrit  Gram- 

lar  (p.  630  j  126&),  safst  **  When  two  word*  come  logether  in  cmwtmclion,  of  dif- 

nt  m(!aaing&,  yet  hearing  a  certain  relation  Ui  each  nther,  one  of  them  is  put  m 

e  gemtivc  case."     This  [earned  writer  had  more  partvtdarly  in  view,  a  langTio^ 

teoiivelj  furnished  with  inflected  nouns.     In  those  languages  in  which  uo  such 

iexiouB  nave  been  preserved^  the  general  relation  constituting  the  so-called  gedtiTe, 

oonimonly  indicated  hy  the  introduction  of  a  prepositionf  though  fonnerlf  the 

aimpLe  process  of  juita- position  was  regarded  as  suffictont,  at  least  in  possessiTe  casei. 

Jkdmuiig's  dfesoription  of  the  i^cnitiTe  relation  is  at  once  more  comprehensive  and 

mofv  oonciae.    He  Galk  it  "  Der  Fall  wukher  zur  Erklkrung  aller  tn  cinem  S«Ufl 

YViiriciomiiiaiden   Verhaltnls^Wgriffe   diunt."      And  he  represtnta  it  a£  being  *^dcr 

ichwc!rBtc  und  weitlauh^to  Fali|  wcil  m  uitter  alien  nut  am  dunkeLsten  cmpfunden 

werdtm  konnte,  und  dahcr  auch  in  aUcn  Spraehtn  der  verwiekd^tt  tdr^/'— DeuUehft 

IprachleTirc  fiir  Scliu].|  p.   122»  {   196,      Thja   not  very  flattering    picture  of  the 

fluxional  gonitive,  does  not  widely  differ  from  that  which  we  find  in  an  article  on 

le  New  Testament  in  the  **  Quarterly  Renew/'  **that  in  Greek  the  genitive  expt«taei 

^Ij  an  indeSnite  lelationr  and  that  the  prtfposUion  wben  used,  presents,  as  if  td 

eye,  the  eiact  mathematical  or  geometrical  position  of  one  object  with  regard  to 

the  other/' — No*  22J5  for  January,  1863*    Where  a  Greek  gcnidre  is  without  the 

udance  of  a  prepoaition,  the  precise  nature  of  the  relation  intended  to  he  intimated^ 

li»ft  to  conj(>ctufe.     In  a  note  to  GtaktiAns  i.  7,  Dean  Alford  s&yg  :  ^^Th  thayy^htQW 

9  XpiffTov.     Perhaps  here,  not  Christ's  Guspel^  hat  the  Gospel  tif  (t,<j.  relating  tO 

-eachine)  Christ,     The  contoiit  only  can  determine  in  such  expressions,  whether  the 

iniUve  IS  subjective  or  objective/'    In  'E WJa  SiHoiffcr^nif,  Galatian*  %\  6,  a  subjec- 

ive  meautug  would  scarcely  be  tolerated*    And  see  Rom.  iv*  16;  1  Thess.  ii.  2; 

1  Tim,  i.  IL    The  ^*  exact  mathematical  or  geometrical  poddon*'  is  attained  in  the 

EngU^^h  language  without  the  aid  of  a  preposition,  and  even  in  the  absence  of  a  ease' 

inflciition,  by  our  own  posseasivc  augment,  our  home-grown  apostrophised  t* 

*  CaaUB  multitudiiiifi  rectus, — Aul.  Gdl.^  Ub,  xul.,  cap*  26. 

^  AjUrwardsi  and  still,  colloquially,  **  hmi:'    Both  ifl  the  lingukr  and  in  tbe 
plnraJ  the  datives  have  stipplanted  the  accusativea. 
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liad  to  the  Latin  prepositioii  de  (from  or  conoeming)  to  mark  the 
ezifltenoe  of  some  relation  subsisting  between  the  principal  or 
dominant  nomi  and  the  satellite  or  servient  noun,  leaving,  as 
had  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  now  superseded  inflexion, 
the  precise  nature  of  the  relation  thus  vagaely  indicated,  either 
to  be  inferred  fit)m  some  obyious  relation  or  connexion  already 
known  or  intuitively  perceived  to  exist,  between  principal  and 
satellite,  or  to  be  gathered  fit)m  the  context 

In  our  own  island,  also,  the  general  tendency  of  language 
to  shake  off  an  intricate  system  of  varying  terminations,  was 
accelerated  by  the  invasion,  followed  by  a  permanent  settl^noent 
of  tribes  to  whom  such  terminations  were  a  stumbling-block 
and  an  offence.   A  grammatical  construction,  of  Teutonic  origin, 
appears  to  have  been  hastened  to  its  fSsdl,  by  the  impatience  of 
Scandinavian   and   Norman   invaders.      A  simplification   v^as 
effected  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive  sing^ular,  and  also  in  the 
plural  of  strong   (i.e.   self-evolving)    noims,    as   man,    sheep, 
mouse,  etc.,  which  refiised  to  accept  the  Norman  plural  suffix  in 
eSt  having  previously  rejected  the  Anglo-Saxon  suffix  in  en,  by 
reducing  the  varjring  singular  genitives  of  all  nouns  to  the  most 
uuual  of  the  genitive  forms,  namely,  to  that  ending  in  es.  Another 
Mtep  taken  in  the  same  direction,  whilst  throwing  off  all  case-ter- 
minations of  nouns,  was  to  leave  the  relations  existing  between 
the  noun  dominant  and  the  satellite  in  the  case  of  possessive 
nouns,  to  bo  inferred  from  the  simple  expedient  of  juxta- 
poNition.^ 

About  the  time  when  the  several  Anglo-Saxon  case-inflexions 
w«P(i  ((rtt<luiilly  cHmipiKvaring,  perplexingly  varied  plural  tormina^ 
tlons  woro  ulmndonwl  for  the  uniformity  of  the  Norman  plural 
In  e$,  Homn  phinils  in  familiar  use  were,  however,  able  to  stand 
th«tlr  ground,  and  wo  still  say  men,  women,  children,  oxen,* 
kino,  uliw^p,  diHir,  mioo,  goose,  etc. 

*  iNriit,  94. 
Ji\^\  '**•,'»*'*  ^My^iAxi  (HfflouUv  that  "tho  Btrons:  UborioiM  ox  of  honest  front" 
wmi*it<MHl  i U  twnriiltiir  tldn.     Wt>  flud  "oxis,"  Luke  xtu.  7,  Anglo-Saxon  rerrion; 
js«     om    hM<i  Im^ii  yiik(Hl«  in  rhyme  with  fbxe^  but  without "  firebrands  tied 
••iwiHiH.       Our  iifM>4«l4irii  Apptmr  uut  tu  have  long  tolerated  the  double  sibilant. 
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6,  Substitution  in  Thirteenth  Century  of  the  ProTWun  His  far 
the  Anfflo-Saxon  inflexional  Getutim  used  possessively* 

Terminations  attached  to  words  so  constantly  recurring,  whilst 
tenaciously  retained  by  the  invaded  nation,  woidd,  with  little 
difficulty,  be  acquired  by  the  invaders.  The  progress  of  the 
change  may  be  traced  with  marked  diatinctnefls  in  the  variation 
of  language  observable  between  two  MSB,  of  I^yamon's  semi- 
Saxon  poem  "Brut,"  The  earlier  copy  bears  intemol  evidence 
of  having  been  written  not  later  than  about  the  cloae  of  the 
twelfth  century  (tempp.  Richard  I*  and  John),  the  original  com- 

I  position  of  the  32241  verses  belonging  possibly  to  an  earlier 
period.  The  second  copy  may  be  safely  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  I-  and  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Saxon  plural  terminations  in  ^  are  found  occasionally  in  both 
-copies,  but  in  general  the  en  of  the  reign  of  Richard  or  John,  is 
changed  into  the  es  of  the  time  of  Edward-^ 
Both  these  manuscripts  were  publiahed  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden 
in  1840 — the  two  versions  being  printed  e  regtone — in  parallel 
columns. 

The  progress  of  alteration  in  the  language  between  these  two 
periods,  will  be  shown  by  copious  extracts  exhibited  in  two 
K-tablefi>  Of  these,  the  first*  will  shew  the  gradual  declenBion  of 
H&e  Anglo-Saxon  genitive  case-termination  and  the  substitution 
^Bi  the  pronoun  **hi8/'  where  the  genitive  had  been  used  in  a 
Hpdii^ltive  sense*     The  second  table^  wiU  mark  the  change  of 

the  Anglo-Saxon  plurals  in  en  into  the  Norman  plurals  in  es. 
_^  These  interesting  documents  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
Wtwrtance  with  reference  to  the  present  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  in 
them  is  laid  bare  the  gradual  decline  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive, 
followed  by  the  emplojinent  of  two  separate  insta-uments,  exercis- 
ing separate  functions,  and  invested  with  distinct  powers^  Upon 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflected  genitive, 
our  ancestors  did  not  return  to  the  original  mode  of  constructing 
a  genitive  for  nouns,  namely,  that  by  adopting  the  genitive  form 

*  S«6  Philologicftl  Socitity'a  Pmceedings,  toL  ii,  p.  382. 
'•Pto«t,28*  '  ^  Post,  67. 
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ftfULeperaoiudproiiottsu  Thaycallpduptihe^candiDi^TiA^ ''of'' 
where  the  exittenoe  merely  of  •ome  general  reUtian  W98  meant 
to  be  indioated.  But  when  the  apecial  relation  of  posseesor  and 
Uiing  poaoeeeed  was  to  be  presented,  resort  wa9  bad  to  one  of 
two  distinot  courses. 

^  7.  Pas$eM9e  Oemthe  (y  Juxta-pasUum. 

Hm  earlier  of  these  appears  to  baye  been,  simple  juxta-posi* 
tian^  in  wbioh  the  satellite  or  thing  possessed,  was  placed  imm^ 
dialietjr  tfW  the  dominant  noon,  without  any  inflexion  or  other 
I^NUige  of  fom,  either  in  the  noun  domiTwmt  or  in  the  satellite, 
and  without  the  aid  of  any  preposition. 

1W  poasessit^  g^tive  by  juxta^^poaition  smrives  in  the 
MMM  of  towns  and  villages  throughout  En^and.  Sampford 
OsaiteM^  is  S^impfiml  of ,  i^.  bdonging  ^ 
^^iiapfiMd  IVx^«^  is  Sampford  of  the  P^TmUs;  Wottcm  Fits- 
psitt!^  is  Wottou  of  the  Fitipaines;  Wotton  BasseU  is  Wotton 
«f  ^  llaaMts;  Kibwonh  Beiudiampis  Eibwoith  <^ the  Beau- 
<jKaM^;  Kibworlh  Harcourt  is  Kibwonh  of  die  Haroourts; 
Bttty  l\m<M^^  is  B<ny  (Oi^siK  B«urgh)  of  die  Pomooys,  etc 

tl^is  OMMMdiou  ^iras  not  ooufined  to  Englaiid.  We  see 
wmins  of  iKe  posK«^\^  j^»iilit^  by  juxts-positiom  in  Fontmai 
W  ^»i  v^^  <^V^  ^^NK"  VVm«f«iai  W  p>^«iple\  Kaxli  k  mnrhine,  Bois 
l^"  ^  i^du  dw'  de  IVmbantV  Bar  W  due  ^dn  dsc  de  Bourgogue), 
IWt  IKx^wv.  lUM^  l^i^  U  dii^  Saint  Etiane,  Les 
Vi4i^^M»  ^^ainl  tW^1M^  t^  BibleOiav^ls  Les  ^paaxre  fits  Aymon, 
lia  1VIAI1  ^M"  ^KM"  |{t>^\x^>it  wii^  ^  je  tt<«s]>nis  es  bras  m'amie. 
1W  <^vn>^  <^  iiKJK^^  a  f^osMisiax^  |>iHaid\^  may  be  tnoed  in 
^<W  ^N^^^  lil^mi%,  b<>«^  v<«<l^^  IMS  ML  ^at  tiie)  house 
(|M«MN«N^  l^'i  1N^  ;  '^i'Wa  Htm  aoMi^  £ierally,  Imbso  his 
IH«^.  ♦.€».  <a<  lW^  W^^M"  (|y*«i««si^i  >5r'  las  frioid,  cte. 

^>  Kiid  iiW  itft  <*^t  Xatwiwi  Wi^ii,  ^L'oai  k  roigne,'' 
fW  i)wsn\V  a>^\  ;  '^  V  bai^V  J<»  ^t^i."  ihe  lonir^i'  Bench,  etc 

^iWiviinv^  tW  t>M^  ^^^inaf4<ti)  <«f  l)it  |«KaKvaxi  of  the  earlier 
>WJf««VM\  Af  ^A>*«wi>»\Vi  I^Hii.  ^  7^(4«iiK^a  iii  ibe  kier;  whilst 
iW  ^^wM'^Mvr^ivHitiAn  ^'  <^  i^KHm  in  ibr  eas^ier    wiiiii   is 
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abandoned^ — •* Mines  faderes  brother"  becomes  simply  "Mines 
fader  brother;" 

In  Layamon's  Brut,  p,  122,  y.  28104-5 : 

**  That  Modred  tisire  suater  itme 
Hofde  tbiae  qam^  mtxmi^'* 

of  the  old  Tereion,  become^^ — 

**  That  Modred  thin  aoster  aooe 
Hadde  thin  cwooitD  borne/' 

in  the  later  version- 

The  d^inguifihing  g^jnitive  "thire**  had  now  sunk  into  the 
indeclinable  "  thin." 

King  Dauyd  of  Sootlaiid^  that  was  hyre  uioder  brother.^  Hii 
destrued  and  robbede  the  fader  londea  mid  wou.^  Moder  bem.^ 
Norice  ecep*^  His  broder  ^ne.^  By  Eliiig  Ban  and  Bors  coim* 
ceiU*^  Tha  com  heore  fader  brother."'  Beduer  his  soster  sone.® 
And  there  ea^ldre  iustre  sone.^     The  cwene  am  Ele}Tie.*** 

In  the  Ormulum  we  find  amongst  other  genitives  by  juxta- 
position**— OS*  ure  eawle  nede,*^  Theyyre  aawlo  nede**^  For 
anig  mwh  bote.^*  He  taketh  sawle  bot©.*^  Forr  all  niann- 
kinne  nede,*^    All  Idnne  sinne**^    To  wurthenn  mann  o  moderr 

•  Robert  of  Gbuccfiter'fl  Chronicle,  toL  ii.»  p.  4flL 
«  ibid,  p.  477.    The  father'*  kiida. 

^  Mother'a  child,  Seintc  Marharetc^  Meiden  out  Martyr^  p.  2^  line  7  from  bottom. 
^  Nnne'i  Ahe«p^    Ibid,  ^,2. 

•  l^jimoik'i  Brut-T  Tol.  l,  p*  373^  T.  8767. 

•  Morte  d*  Arthur,  Book  I^^  chap,  13> 

7  Lay  ,  vol  J.,  p.  306,  y.  7162.     In  the  later  Tetsioii,  Thu  com  M/o  fador  brother* 

•  Lay,i  ToL  iii.»  p.  lOO^  t.  275&4,  Beduer>  sister's  son.  The  older  Teraipn  hu 
Beduerree  suster  soce.  In  thw  ease  the  g«Ditire  hy  juxU-podtion  m  earned  hack  ta 
tbe  b^innLD^  of  th«  1 3th  e«Titnry. 

•  I^.*  m.  i>,  p*  162,  T,  3813^  oldcf  Torsion.  Here,  howeverj  the  genitive  it 
mftrlEjea  b^  the  t«irtmn«tiQn  oJ  th&  artlelo,  aa  well  a^  hy  that  of  the  luljectiTe  preceding 


••  lity.p  ToL  i.,  p.  IBf  Y.  332,  later  Temon,  The  other  Tereion  baa  "  Ihew  curcaej** 
whore  the  genlti?e  I*  indicated  by  the  terroinatlon  of  tho  artivb. 

i^  Post. 

'*  Onnnlum,tol  i.,  p.  120|homi!,  L  3493;  ibid,  225,  hom.  6517;  ibid,  267,  hotn. 
7700;  ibid,  2n,  bom.  8304;  ibid,  325,  bom.  0334;— ?oL  ii.,  p,  136,  horn.  14081 ; 
ibid,  329,  hom.  I375d ;  ibid,  273,  hom.  1800^ ;  ibid,  330,  bom.  19614. 

^  Ibid,  Dedication,  L  36;  vol  ii.,  p.  2C9,  hom.  I  17895. 

"  Ibid,  ¥ol  ii„  p,  2ai,  bom.  I  18231.  »»  IMd,  Tol  ii,  p.  286,  hom.  L  18369. 

»«  Ibid,  vol.  i,^  p,  1 20,  hom.  I  3496 ;  ibid,  339,  hem.  9744 ;— ibid.  toI  ii.  p.  21, 
boa.  L  10S15;  ibid,  195,  hom.  16781;  ibid,  284,  honu  16387;  ibid,  263,  bom. 
17462  ;  ibid,  231,  bora.  16887. 

"  Ibid,  TOL  iL,  p.  321,  hom.  1. 19376, 
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hallf.^  That  he  wass  mann  o  moderr  hallf.'  Forr  manne  node.' 
Afiter  hifls  faderr  wille.^  AfiEter  hiss  fiEderr  ende.'  I  fadeir 
stoke  streonedd.^  Ut  off  hiss  faderr  temmpleJ  Soth  mann 
withuten  faderr  strenn.®  Yet  inn  hiss  moderr  wambe.'  Man- 
kinne  thesstemesse.^^  His  brother  wif  fleyslie  to  knaw.^^  Sain 
Jon  the  Baptist  heved.^^  Als  he  had  spighted  this  womane 
fame.^^  Fyve  myle  fra  the  bisschope  see.^*  Crist  satte  on  his 
moder  kne.^  Yef  we  prekte  bidding  noht  tac.^*  Til  hisse 
maister  hous.^^    To  bynymm  thy  sonne  lif.^® 

The  ''Life  and  Martirdom  of  Thomas  Becket"  begins  with  two 
successive  possessive  genitives,  each  being  a  genitive  by  juxta- 
position: "Gilbert  was  Thomas  (Thomas's)  fader  (father's)  name." 
In  Bobert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle  we  find :  ^*  "  The  quene  fSader 
Corineus."  "  The  quene  folk."*^  "  Ys  moder  kun  was  ys  eir,  and 
his  fader  kun  rigt  nogt."*^  "That  Elene  vncle  was."**  "Conan, 
the  quene  cosyn."*^  "  Thin  \mcle  lond."*'  In  a  petition  in  the, 
now  printed.  Parliament  Roll,  of  the  third  year  of  Henry  VI.,** 
reference  is  made  to  transactions  which  had  taken  place  "in  Kyng 
Harry  time  the  thridde,"  "  in  Kyng  Richard**  daies,"  "and  Kyng 
Edward  daies  the  thrydde."  "Heor  fader  deth."«  "Constantyn, 
Eleyne  son."*^    "  Thoru  the  quene  rede."*®    "  There  was  many 

^  Onnulum,  vol.  i.,  p.  234,  horn.  1.  16886. 

*  Ibid,  p.  48,  horn.  1.  11581 ;  and  see  ibid,  p.  87,  bom.  I.  12718 ;  ibid,  116,  bom. 
13529;  ibid,  150,  bom.  14494;  ibid,  313,  bom.  19144;  ibid,  192,  bom.  15681. 

»  Ibid,  p.  239,  bom.  1.  17027. 

«  Ibid,  Yol.  i.,  p.  19,  bom.  1.  640;  and  see  ibid,  p.  311,  bom.  L  8952. 

s  Ibid,  p.  291,  bom.  1.  8372  :  after  bis  fatber's  deatb. 

*  Ibid,  p.  341,  bom.  I.  9778 :  begotten  of  bis  father's  race. 
7  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  198,  bom.  I.  15865. 

*  Ibid,  p.  318,  nom.  1.  19267 :  unbegotten  by  a  fatber. 

>  Ibid,  ToL  i.,  p.  3,  bom.  1.  168 ;  ibid,  23,  bom.  758 ;  ibid.  25,  bom.  820 ;  toI.  ii^ 
p.  235,  bom.  I.  16641 ;  ibid.  282,  bom.  18243 ;  and  see,  ibid,  p.  225,  bom.  L  16639; 
vol.  ii.,  p.  213,  bom.  1.  16297,  301 ;  ibid,  214,  bom.  16310;  ib.  216,  bom.  16872; 
ibid,  225,  bom.  16639,  41. 

^0  Ibid,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  303,  bom.  1. 18852.  In  line  18860  we  find  tbe  old  Anglo-Saxon 
genitive,  **  till  belless  tbestemesse." 

1^  Englisb  Metrical  Homilies,  from  MSS.  of  tbe  14tb  century,  edited  by  Small, 
Edinburgb,  1862,  p.  38. 

»«  Ibid,  p.  40.      »  Ibid,  p.  71.      "  Ibid,  p.  78.      "  Ibid,  p.  96.      "  Ibid,  p.  108. 

"  Ibid,  p.  131.  "  Percy  Society,  toI.  xvi.,  Sevyn  Sages,  p.  77,  v.  2258. 

"  Vol.  i.  p.  26.  «>  Ibid. 

*^  Ibid,  p.  42 :  '*  His  motber's  kin  was  beir,  and  bis  father's,  not  at  alL" 

»  "That  Helen's  uncle  was."  Ibid,  89.  »  Ibid,  93. 

^  4  Rot  Pari.  fo.  296.  «»  Ricbard  II.  »  **  Tbeir  father's  death." 

^  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chron.  vol.  i.  197. 

«  "Through  the  queen's  advice."— Ibid,  220. 
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r  chylde/' ^  "Thy  brother  blod. " «  "  Ys  brother  deth." * 
"  Due  Rychardj  the  quene  brother/'*  "  Yblessed  be  the  moder 
wombc  that  hjTn  to  raoime  bar/'"^  **  The  Erl  Harold  the  queue 
brother,"*  "Many  a  moder  sone/*"  '*A  maner  aerjeant/** 
"Pluto  the  HeUeEjTig,"^ 

The  possessive  genitive,  by  jiixta-poaition,  is  still  retained  in 
poetiy  to  avoid  a  harsh  Gombination  of  etbilanta,  VenuB  beauty, 
Mars  strength.  It  aometimes  occurs  in  proae,  as  *'  for  righteouB- 
nem  sake/*  '^  for  conflcience  sake/*  "  Porcius  Festus  came  into 
Felix  room." 

The  pofiseaaiye  genitive  by  juxta-position,  did  not  remaiji  long 
in  favour.  Our  continental  neighbours,  abandoning  all  distinc- 
tions between  possessive  and  non-posseasive  genitives,  fell  back 
upon  the  iireposition  rfe,  the  range  of  which  became  and  con- 
tinues to  be  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  ancient  inflexional 
genitivea,  objective  as  well  as  subjective.  Our  island  ancestors, 
on  the  contrary,  clung  firmly  to  the  important  distinction  which 
they  have  handed  domi  to  us.  They  were  not  long  content  to 
trust  to  bare  juxta-position  for  the  development  of  the  possessive 
character  of  a  dominant  noun.  But  instead  of  imitating  the 
Bomanesque  nations,  by  huddling  possessive  and  non-po.^sessive 
together,— placing  them  under  the  spell  of  one  imdistijiguishing 
prepositional  genitive, — they  availed  themselves  of  the  power- 
ful agency  of  a  reflex  adjective  possessive  pronoun,  to  endow  our 
language  with  a  peculiar  character  of  perspicuity,  the  advantage 
— the  almost  incalculable  advantage — of  which,  our  coimtrymen, 
where  they  have  not  denied  its  existence,  have  been  slow  to 
appreciate.  It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  assign  any  pre- 
cise date  to  the  introduction  of  a  system  which  it  required  the 
lapse  of  a  centnry  to  establish*  Fortunately  the  two  versions  of 
Layamon^s  Brut,  furnish  us  with  the  me^ns  of  fixing  within 
certain  limits  the  period  of  the  alteration,  In  the  earlier  of 
these  versions  I  have  been  able  to  discover  only  two  instances 
of  this  application  of  the  possessive  pronoun  "  his,"  as  a  substi- 

I  Robert  of  Gio«ce«tor*a  Cbmn,  Tol  i.,  p.  263* 

3  Ibid,  291,         '  Ibid,  29*.         '  Ibid*  3t>0.         *  Ibid,  308.         «  Ibid,  S47. 

7  Ibid,  ToU  ii,,  gio«ary,  732.       «  Cliauuflr,  C,  T,  8395.       •  Gower,  CoaC  Amaa» 
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tate  tor  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflected  poMenire  genilife; 
it  will  be  ieen  that  during  an  interval  which  ean  eearoely  hare 
reached  a  century,  nearly  all  the  Ang^o-Sazon  poanaaiTe  in^ 
flexional  gemtiyes  of  the  earUer  MS.  became  Hie  pnmcniiiial 
pooseflsivefl  of  the  latter  version. 

^8.  Tabular  View  of  Change  in  Thirteenth  Cmitury 

of  "Hie  ''far  Masculine  Posseeme  Geniiwe* 

The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  view  aa  well  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  genitive  ease-terminations^  as  those  terminatkHis 
continued  to  be  ^nployed  in  the  earlier  version  of  Layamon's 
work,  the  date  assigned  to  which  is,  the  dose  of  the  twelfth 
century,  as  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  interval 
between  the  appearance  of  the  elder  version  and  that  of  the 
later  version,  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  first  column  presents  the  still  unimpaired  case- 
termination,  whilst  the  second  column  shows  the  substitution  of 
the  mixed  possessive  augment,  wherever,  and  only  where,  the 
case-termination  had  been  employed  in  a  possessive  sense. 

CntCITlB   1300«  OIBGITBB  ld<X). 

Ebrankw  sunen.*  Enbrac  his  sones.* 

That  wes  GeomagM  lnpe.»  This  his  Geomagog  Ait  leepe.' 

XJppon  thes  KingM  leores.^  TJppe  the  King  hU  leores.' 

That  minM  aeniM  muohele  inod>  That  min  hem  hu  modielle  mod.' 

Gudlakit  Bune.»  Gutlao  his  sone.* 

The  wes  Gorbian#i  brother,*  That  was  Gorbonia  Am  brother.* 

And  breken  Hodredtt  trome  J  And  breke  ICodred  Aw  trome.^ 

He  wee  Cadorw  sane  He  was  Gador  Aw  sone 

The  EcMrlw  of  Corwaile.*  Eorl  of  Comwale.* 

And  forsaken  Modred^  sune.*  And  Modred  Aw  sone  forsake.* 

1  iS?*^?*' ^™*' ^^^- *••  P-  "^  ▼•  2760. 

»  IvS*     1  h  P-  ^^  ^-  1^28 :  This  was  (is)  Geomaffoir's  Ieu>. 

*  1^  ^^^•.^•»  P-  ^^^^  ^-  3026 :  Upon  tke  kh^HET^ 
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cntOTEE  120O. 
HowellM  dohter.* 
Tha  was  Arthurw  hired** 
Thet  Arthor,  an  m^m  dsei  hafde, 
Hifi  atbele  men  at  somii^,* 
He  wee  igefen  Arthur, 
To  halvea  to  yisle, 
He  was  Riimaretto  sime, 
Thas  kingM  of  Winette.* 
And  ma  thuaend  ther  tOj 
Modred  wes  hcjore  solder.* 
On  AlbanacW  londe** 
T'orth  wenden  Dringcheg 
To  Yortigeme  than  kenge.'' 
Hu  heo  mahte  hire  fader  wrek^n 
And  hire  freondene  death,* 
Of  AndrogeiiB  folke*' 
Of  Androgetis  enmiD.*** 
The  wes  Ttnnantius^i  eune." 
Baaion^i  moder 
Wm  of  Brut-lond?#  serd.** 
Octa  Hengeet**  aime,** 
After  Gorloie^t  wine,** 
Locniuf  mcsr.'^ 

^  Laj.,  fot  iu.j  p*  !B,  T.  2S670,  nod  p.  29,  v.  25922  :  IIowdl*B  daughter* 

*  Ibid,  ToL  in.,  p.  84^  v.  26187  :  There  waa  Arthur' a  host, 
>  Ilnd,  vul.  u„  pp.  Wl-2,  TY.  241+5^6 : 

That  ArthTU-  on  Eflstcr-daj  hud  asscmWed  his  noble  men— 
Thit  Arthur^B  people  was  q-athtrtti  t4>  him. 

*  Ibid,  Tol.  iL,  p>  534,  TV.  327BS-91  ^  Hp  waj;  f^aTen  to  Arthur  to  hold  an  a  hoitage. 
He  wa£  mn  of  Runuuret,  the  noble  king  of  Winetlimd  (the  couatry  of  the  Wandi^  ut 
^dclur).     Here  "  hit''  it  iubstituted  for  three  indeiionals. 

*  Ibid,  voL  iii,^  p,  141,  w.  28538^  9 ;  And  more  thouifliids  thireto,  Modrod  win 
thmr  «biet    More  thouftands  yet  on  ModiNiid'fl  eido. 

*  Ibid,  Tol  i,t  p,  «1,  t.  2157  ^  On  King  Albamic'e  land. 

'  Ibid,  ToL  ii.,  p.  160,  ty.  13&71-2  :  Forth  went  all  the  cMeftains  to  king  Torti- 
gem'i  hall. 

*  Ibid,  vol.  ii,  p.  199,  TV.  1490U2 :  How  ihe  might  avenge  her  father,  and  her 
Iriend**  d^th,  (and  her  lord*»  injury.) 

»  Ibid,  vol  L,  p.  368^  v*  M50. 

'^  Ibid,  vol  i,  p.  385,  v.  B043  :  Of  Andro^eua'a  kindred* 

"  Ibid,  vol  i.,  p.  386,  t.  9052. 

"  Ibid,  FoL  ii.,  p,  10,  tt.  10448-9 :  Basian'a  mother  was  of  Bmtland'a  earth— 
q.  d.  was  u  Bril4>n. 

IS  Ibid,  ToL  ii.,  p.  342,  r,  18260;  xud  p,  346,  v.  18354 ;  p.  350,  v.  18455, 
'     **  Ibid^  ml  ii.f  p.  36fi,  r.  1S830 ;  and  p.  370,  t«  18910. 

I*  Ibid,  tol  i.,  p.  90,  v.  2133. 
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Howel  hu  dohter,* 
Tho  wm  Arthur  his  ferde.' 
That  Arthur  his  folk, 
To  him  was  igoderedi* 
He  was  RnmaFet  hk  Bone, 
The  riche  king  of  Wjueti 
He  woa  hetake  Arthur, 
Instedc  of  hostage.* 
And  mo  thonsendeB  yite. 
In  Modi^  hu  syde.* 
On  AJbanac  hti  loud,' 
Forth  hii  wenden  aUe 
To  Vortiger  his  hoMeJ 
On  geo  raiht  hire  fade?  wreke 
And  hire  loverd  hu  tc^ne,* 
Of  Androgens  Art  folke.' 
Of  Androgens  Mi  cimne,** 
That  waa  Tennancins  Am  sone*^^ 
Basian  ku  moder  was  Bmt." 

Oeta  Hengeet  hii  aon,^ 
After  Gorloye  hu  wifue.** 
Xocrine  his  mer.** 
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Of  ArthuTM  horde.* 
And  smat  an  AldolfM  helm.* 
That  wes  Hengest  snne.' 
Of  MerlinM  fore.* 
Passent  YortigemM  sane.' 
Ther  wes  Arthurs  hird.* 
Tha  wes  Arthurs  hired.^ 
Thes  fagel  tacnede 
Faie-sith  thes  kingM.' 
And  hed  weoren  iosedde 
Hasngest  swaine 
Thene  VortigemM  theines.' 
TJortigenw*  enihtes.*® 
Nn  wes  M£erling««  moder." 
Nu  hayeth  Vortigemw  cun." 
AnriliM  broder." 
Weoren  Vtherw  cnihtes.** 
Of  HengestM  cmine." 
Undergeten  tha  cnihtes.^ 
Ther  Uther  the  king 
Nom  Ygaeme  to  quene." 
He  wes  VtherM  maei.** 
Arthurd«  birle  and  his  msei.^' 
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Of  Arthur  Aw  horde.* 
And  smot  np  Aldolf  Am  helm.* 
Octa  Hengest  Ms  sone.' 
And  of  Merlyn  Aw  vore.* 
Pascent  Yortigeme  Aw  sone.^ 
Thar  were  Arthur  Aw  men.* 
Tho  were  Arthur  Aw  men.^ 
Thes  fowel  tocknede 
Eudibras  Aw  deathe.* 
And  bet  weren  ived 
Hengestes  sweines 
Thane  Yortiger  Aw  cnihtes.* 
Yortigeme  Aw  cnihtes.'* 
Nou  was  Merlyn  Aw  moder." 
Nou  hayeth  Yortigeme  Aw  cun.^ 
Aurelie  Aw  brother.*' 
Weren  Yther  Aw  chnihtes.*^ 
Of  Hengest  Aw  cunne.** 
Ondergeten  Yther  Aw  cnihtea.** 
Thar  Igeme  iwarth 
Yther  Aw  cwene." 
He  was  Yther  Aw  may." 
Arthur  Aw  borle  and  his  mjty.** 


»  Lay.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  U2,  y.  28573 ;  The  BritoM  of  Arthur's  table. 

*  Ibid,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  267,  t.  16495  :  And  struck  on  Aldolf 's  helmet 

*  Ibid,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  278,  v.  16772 :  Octa  who  was  Hengist's  son. 
«  Ibid,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  308,  v.  17468 :  Of  Merlyn's  proceMings. 

»  Ibid,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  310,  y.  17514. 

<  Ibid,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  621,  y.  24833 :  There  was  Arthur's  host  (men). 

7  Ibid,  Yol.  ii.  p.  638,  y.  25239  :  Then  was  Arthur's  host  (men). 

8  Ibid,  Yol.  i.  p.  120,  yy.  2832-3  -.  This  bird  (a  speaking  eagle)  betokened  Kin^ 
Budibras's  death. 

'  Ibid,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  160,  yy.  13984-6 ;  And  better  were  fed  Hengest's  serrants  thaa 
Yortigem's  knights,  i.e.  soldiers.  Here  we  find  in  the  same  sentence  the  inflnirail 
genitive  Hengestes  and  Yortigem  his, 

w  Ibid,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  229,  y.  15603.  "  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  231,  y.  16640. 

"  Ibid,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  328,  v.  17932 :  Now  has  Vortigem's  kindred. 

w  Ibid,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  332,  y.  18038. 

"  Ibid,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  333,  y.  18055 :  "Were  Uther's  knights. 

1*  Ibid,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  342,  y.  18255 :  Of  Hengest's  kinired. 

i<  Ibid,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  376,  y.  19071 :    The  knights   (Uther's  knights)   nndeKtood. 

"  Ibid,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  384,  v.  19246-7  :  Thee  Uther  the  king  took  YgsDme  to  queen. 
There  Igcrne  became  Uther's  queen. 

"  Ibfi,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  402,  Y.  19674  :  He  was  Uther's  cousin. 

i>  Ibid,  Yol.  iii.,  p.  96,  y.  27517  :  Arthur's  cupbearer  and  his  cousin,  <<Hii" 
before  borle  is  equivalent  to  "  his"  before  may.    See  Daniel  ii.|  32,  33. 
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Ther  wes  Arthurs*  hird*^ 

ArthtiTtf*  riclie,* 

ArthuTM  suster  sime.* 

He  wes  Arthura  msei/ 

Arthtir^Hi  majre,* 

To  Howelf^  caatle,' 

Innar  Teine  than  M^atere 

Ther  heo  fbr-wurtbea."^ 

TMs  weoren  Arthur?* 

Athelo  eorlea*® 

Al  for  Arthurs  ssia." 

For  OctaiM*  thingen,^ 

For  jif  thu  ^ere  Bratue  sone," 

Constamtinfj  cmhtes.^ 

To  Peter«f  ore." 

To  Feter^w  husc.** 

ArthuTtf*  mon  bicumenJ* 

ur*i  men  beden/' 
And  emat  an  ArthurM  seeld," 
And  bicom  Arthurs*  moa,^^ 
Arthtir««  deore  men**' 
He  was  of  Gloi^  cunne.'* 
And  Traher#*  men  bicumen.'* 


^Arthi 
HArthi 


Thar  wiere  Arthur  h'$  menJ 

Arthur  h'i  kinerieht.' 

Arthur  ht'i  Boster  sone*' 

He  wnfl  Arthur  hu  mey/ 

Artliur  Aw  mowe.* 

To  Howel  hi*  castle.* 

And  thar  hi  a-driente 

For  Cador  hi§  heiye.' 

Tliia  weron  bolde 

Arthur  his  eorlcs,* 

Al  for  Arthur  his  hojt* 

For  Octanes  his  thinge.^' 

For  yif  thou  were  Brutus  A/f  sone." 

Constantin  his  cnihtes.^' 

To  Peter  his  are/' 

To  Peter  his  house,^* 

Arthur  hti  man  bicome.^* 

Arthur  his  men  bedeJ" 

And  siuot  on  Arthur  his  seal  do." 

And  becom  Arthur  hi*  man,*' 

Arthur  his  deore  men/'' 

Was  of  Gloi  All  cunne**' 

And  Traham  hu  men  bicome.^' 


1  Lftj.,  vol,  ii-  p.  621,  T.  24833 :  There  va*  Arthur^a  tiost. 
^  Ibid,  ToL  iii*  p.  5,  r.  35360  :  Arthur's  kingdon^ 
'  Ibidj  Tol.  iii  p   10,  T.  25477  ►  Arthur's  sbter's  son* 

*  Ibid,  vol.  iii.  p,  9,  V,  26473  ^  Ho  was  Arthxu*fl  cousin. 
I            »  iMd,  vol.  lii.  p.  28,  V.  25897* 

*  Ibid^  vol.  iii,  p.  27,  r.  25S83, 

^  Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  484,  tv.  21629-30:  In  the  river  Teign  there  (at  Tejowick,  Teyu^ 
«riek«  qv.  Tcignmouth)  they  (perished)  were  drowned  for  Cadoi^a  honour, 
«  Ibidt  vol.  ii.  p.  601,  tt.  24359-60:  There  wore  Arthur'*  noble  earls, 
»  Ibid,  vol,  ii.  p.  603,  v.  24419. 

h"  Ibid,  ToL  ii,,  p.  49,  V.  11363:  For  Octave's  biiHinc^fl. 
"  Ibid,  vol.  i-  p.  97,  r.  2293  ;  For  if  thou  hfid^t  been  Bruttw  ion. 
^  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  116,  T.  12953  :  CouBtantino's  knigbU. 
**  Ibid,  vol  )ii.  p.  285,  v,  31956  :  To  Teter's  honour  (^ant  of  Peter's  pence). 
"  Ibid,  vol.  iii.  p.  285,  v.  31962:  To  Peter'a  house, 
'*  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  567,  v,  23667 :  Become  Arthur's  man. 
!•  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p,  681,  V.  23891 :  Artbur's  men  prated, 
"  Ibid,  vol.  Ji,  p.  584,  r,  239fi3:  And  itruek  on  Arthur**  shield, 
»  IHd»  vol  ii,  p.  589,  v.  21079 ;  And  became  Arthur's  man. 
*»  Ibid,  vol  il  p,  693,  v.  24172:  Arthur'*  dear  men, 
»o  Ibifl,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  V.  10862:  He  was  of  Gloi's  kindred. 
*i  Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  46,  V,  11293 :  And  became  Trahem**  racja  (subjects). 
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Al  dude  Ootaaes 

OompertM  lare.* 

Of  Baldulfw  custe.* 

That  hit  wes  Baldulf 

ColgrimM  brother.' 

He  funde  ther  a  msBide 

TTnimete  feeler.* 

The  wes  Uther^*  sune.' 

And  yeomen  ArthniM  grith.'' 

For  ArthnrM  h»rme.* 

fie  doh  ChilderichM  sane.* 

And  smiten  a  ColgrimM  onihtes.'^ 

Arthnr,  TJtherM  sune." 

Imong  ChildrichM  teldes." 

And  brcken  ModredM  trome.^ 

Of  ArthnrM  horde." 

Fseder  he  is  on  henenen 

Proure  mancnnn^." 

And  yeomen  Arthnr^f  grith." 

He  wee  TJtherM  sune." 

And  smat  Colgrim#«  haehn.^ 

Arthurs  deoriing.** 

Buten  Arthurs  rede.** 
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All  dude  Octanes 
Compert  hi9  lore.* 
Of  Baldolf  Ma  castes.* 
Colgrim  hii  brother 
Kadde  he  non  other.* 
He  fnnde  thar  a  mayde 
Cador  Ma  mowe.^ 
That  his  Uther  Aw  sone.* 
And  yeome  Arthnr  hia  grith.^ 
For  Arthnr  his  anne." 
He  sloh  Cheldrich  Am  sone.* 
And  smiten  Colgiim  Am  caifates.* 
Arthor  TJthar  Am  mme.^ 
Among  Cluldrich  Am  tddes.** 
And  broke  Modred  Am  trome." 
Of  Arthnr  his  horde.** 
Fader  he  his  on  hevene 
And  alio  man  Am  firooeie.** 
And  yeome  Arthor  Am  grith.** 
He  was  Uther  Am  sone**^ 
And  nppe  Colgrim  Am  bdm  smof 
Arthur  Ait  deorling.'* 
Boute  Arthnr  Am  reade.^ 


*  Lay.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  48,,  tt.  11334-5 :  Octaves  did  aU  Compert's  teaobing. 
2  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  429,  y.  20324:  Of  Baldolf  8  speech. 

>  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  429,  ty.  20331-2:  That  it  i?as  Baldolf  Colgrim's  biotlur;  nor 
had  he  any  other. 
^  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  |>.  510,  ty.  22226-6 :  He  found  there  a  maid  incompaiably  finr. 
^  Ibid.  ibid.  He  found  there  a  maid  Cador's  ooosia. 

•  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  443,  ▼.  20650  :  Was  (is)  Uther*s  son. 

7  Ibid,  vol  ii.,  p.  447,  ▼.  20748 :  And  ask  for  Arthur's  peace. 

8  Ibid,  vol.  iii.,  p.  130,  v.  28287 :  For  Arthur's  harm. 
»  Ibid,  vol.  iii.,  p.  132,  v.  28326. 

10  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  421,  v.  20140  :  And  smite  («  Colgrim's  knights  (or  aoldien). 
»  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  433,  v.  20428. 

1'  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  443,  v.  20646 :  Among  Childerich's  tents.    Here  even  the  older 
copy  has  the  new  plural  termination  in  e$, 

"  Ibid,  vol.  iii.,  p.  133,  v.  28352  :  And  break  Modred's  ranks. 

"  Ibid,  vol.  iii.,  p.  142,  v.  28573  :  Of  Arthur's  board. 

1^  Ibid,  vol.  i ,  p.  387.  v.  907   :  Father  he  is  in  heaven,  and  all  men  hia  nvioir. 

"  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  447,  v.  20748  :  And  ask  Arthur's  peace. 

"  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  448,  v.  20773. 

'>  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  475,  v.  21419 :  And  smot  upon  Colgrim's  helmet. 

»»  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  606,  v.  24476 :  Arthur's  darling. 

^  Ibid,  vol.  iii.,  p.  64,  v.  26735 :  Without  consulting  Arthur  (rege  inoonntlto). 
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ArthuTtft  iuerenJ 
Beduen-fff  Buiter  nme.^ 

Hiere  wc8  al  thi§  kmelajiii 

An  Morgan  and  Cunedagiei  heond.* 

Tbat  stoden  on  Arthurga  day  en/ 

Of  Hengest^  cumnin.* 

lott#f  ffildeste  aone.* 

Of  Arthurs*  ispodo,' 

Afld  yirnden  Arthurif*  grith." 

And  Scint  BnendeiK'*  lnjefi^d.* 

fk>nt^  he  sloli  mtmQ  other^ 

Thes  iUte  theinM  brotlier.*" 

In  AiiliiirM  hnUe,'^ 
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Of  Arthur  Ms  ivenea.' 

Beduer  Ar*  eoster  sone-' 

Ther  was  al  this  kmelond. 

In  Morgan  and  Cunages  hii  hond." 

That  stode  bj  Arthur  his  dayes,* 

Of  Hcngest  hi»  ctmne** 

Loth  his  eldeste  sOEO.'^ 

Of  Arthur  hts  spede,' 

And  yomde  Arthur  Ai>  grith,* 

And  Soint  Brendan  his  heued.* 

Bone  he  sloh  another. 

This  ilko  cniht  hii  brother/* 

la  Arthur  Ma  halle." 


When  the  inflexional  genitive  of  the  older  version  is  objeo- 
tive^  it  is  UiiiiaUy  represented  in  the  later  by  a  prepositional 
genitive.  "To-yeines  him^*  he  fimde  ther  Scotlond^i^  king 
Stater/*  becomes  **To-yeine8  hiin  he  funde  thar  thano*^  king 
of  Scotlond  Stater.""  '^Brutlond^s  lauerd;"  becomes  **King 
of  Bnttayne*"^^  Denesmonne  King,  becomes  *'King  of  De- 
nemarcbe,"^'* 

In  the  table,  (antet  p.  28,}  *^  He  wes  Cadortf'fi  sime  Eorl^j  of 
Corwaille/*  of  the  first  column,  becomes,  "He  was  Cador  hi$ 
8one  Eorl  of  Comwaloj"  in  the  second.     If  the  "his"  were  a 

trruption  of  "  esj"  we  might  have  expected  to  find  Eorl**  ren* 


' 


i  Lay-i  vol,  ui.,  p.  94^  ¥.  2744&  :  Of  Arthur's  campflmonf. 

*  ll)id,  ml  ill.,  p.  100,  V.  2I&M1  Ikduer's  skteKs  son, 

*  Ibid,  voL  i*,  p,  Ifil,  tv.  3779-80:  Then  wm  aU  tUi^  kbgdooi  in  Morgan  and 
Cmud^geif  hand.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  prehendle  power  of  the  angrniettt 
comes  into  play,  aireU^hing  back  ti>  gjaep  Morgati,  If  **ktf '^  had  been  a  pnitire, 
we  might  bive  txpect^  to  see,  Morgan  his^  ws  w&U  a*  Cimagefl  kit. 

In  tW  fint  column  we  haTe  g^uitiYes  b^  juxta-podtion.    8ee  anle,  p,  31^  L  13, 

*  Ibid,  TolJil,  p  150,  ¥.  28761 :  Which  itood  in  jlrthur'a  time, 
s  Ihid,  Tol.  ii.,  p,  342,  Y.  18255 ;  and  ii.,  p.  343,  v.  18281 :  Of  Hengwt'B  kindred. 

*  Ibid,  Tol.  ii.,  p*  554,  V,  23248  t  lath's  eldest  son. 
^  Ihid,  YoL  ii  p>  fiSl,  T.  23417  :  Of  Arthtir^s  succeed. 
»  Ibid,  ToL  ii.|  p.  dll,  v.  22206,  and  voU  jii.,  p,  116,  v,  27260 1  And  aaked  for 

ArtlinT's  peac*. 

*  Ibid,  vol.  it.|  p.  fil7,  ¥.  22405 :  And  Saint  Brendoii*i  head. 
1*^  Ihid  vtiL  iL,  p.  fi35,  TT.  22811-2:  Soon  he  slew  another,  ihia  same  them*«  (or 

Itnigl it'll)  brother. 

1*  Ibid,  Yol.  iiL,  p.  124,  y-  28166,  (and  vol,  ii>,  p.  594,  v.  24192:  Arthur  ht$  hallen.) 
AnJ  M»  vv.  211,  2220,  3724,  866,  10850,  eU- 

«  Datite.  '^  Aocu*atiTe,  **  Lny.,  vol.  i.,  p.  176,  \.  4097. 

^  Ibid,  ¥oL  ii.,  p,  64,  t.  1H89.  «    Ibid,  toI.  ii.,  p,  132,  t.  1321. 
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dered  Eorl  Aw,  as  Cador««  is  rendered  Cador  his ;  whereas,  sup- 
posing the  *'  his  "  after  Cador  to  be  a  pronoun,  such  a  repetitioir 
would  be  uncalled  for  and  improper.  In  the  following  case9 
we  find  "  his  "  in  the  later  version,  but  no  corresponding  geni- 
tives of  any  kind  in  the  older  version : 
Of  Tumus  his  death.'  At  the  king  hu  wille.* 

Hi  ihorden  the  men  of  Eomo,  After  Merlyn  hi%  dome.^ 

Of  Belyn  his  deathe.'  Of  Edwine  his  bisocksie.* 

The  following  results  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
table.  That  in  the  interval  between  the  two  versions,,  which  may 
be  assimied  to  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  thirteenth  century^ 
the  genitive  in  «,  when  used  in  a  possessive  sense,  was  super- 
seded by  the  pronoim  ''his;"  and  also  that  the  mutilation  of 
"  his  "  in  the  forms  of  "  is,"  "  ys,"  "  s,"  by  which  the  original 
"  his  "  was  gradually  superseded,  had  not,  at  the  period  of  the 
later  version,  come  into  general  use. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  transition  observable  in 
Layamon's  Brut.,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflexional  genitive 
used  possessively  in  the  older  version,  to  the  ''  his  "  substituted 
for  that  inflexional  genitive  in  the  later  version,  with  the  popular 
theory.  According  to  Johnson  and  others,  the  "  his  "  so  sub- 
stituted is  merely  an  erroneous  extension  or  prolongation  of  the 
apostrophised  «.  Thus  the  '«  of  the  sixteenth  century  would 
not  be  an  attenuation  of  the  "  his  "  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
but  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  itself,  by  some  unexplained  and 
inexplicable  revulsion,  the  mysterious  cause  of  an  error  which 
had  been  frdly  developed  in  the  thirteenth. 

§  9.  Tabular  View  of  Progressive  Change  in  Possessive  GenUives 
of  Feminine  Nouns,  in  Thirteenth  Century. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  pos- 
sessive genitive  has  been  superseded  by  the  possessive  augment 
"  his,"  the  dominant  noun  is  masculine.    This  is  what  might  have 

1  Lay.,  vol.  i.,  p.  74,  v.  1737.  «  Ibid,  vol.  i.,  p.  256,  w.  6010-1. 

>  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  605,  v.  22124. 

*  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  244,  v.  16953  :  According  to  Merlyn's  sentence, 

•  Ibid,  vol.  iii.,  p.  212,  v.  30219 :  Of  Edwin's  beseeching. 
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een  escpeeted^  men  having  made  themselves  proprietors  and 
possessors  more  extensively  than  women.  On  some  occasions, 
however,  the  relation  in  which  female  possessors  stood  to  the 
thing  possessed  had  to  be  dealt  with.  In  those  cases^  the 
genitive  termination  was  equally  abandoned,  and  this,  ^m 
monly,  not  for  modern  *'her/'  but  for  the  Hcxle«a,  niimberless, 
inorganic  "  his," 

Though  property  and  possession  have  been  generally  vested 
in  the  male  sex^  to  the  partial  or  total  exclusion  of  females,  it 
will  he  observed  that  where  the  possessive  dominant  nouns  were 
in  the  feminine  gender,  the  same  process  of  substituting  "his" 
for  the  possessive  genitive,  was  the  course  usually  resorted  to. 
Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  following  cases : 


At  there  die  grunde,* 

And  al  for  Wonhavere  lufe,* 

To  Comwolfi  erthc/ 

Tbissere*  mhte  forita," 

A  aainte  Tnnetth^*  nomc' 

The  wea  thca  Walesei  loverd.* 

And  al  Logres  that  lond*** 

Allc  Brntleodcn 

And  heo  comen  to  Limdene," 

For  au  is  -^lene 

Jerusalem  quene.*' 


At  thore  dich  his  gnmde.* 
For  Gwcnayfer  A(>  love-' 
To  Comwal  Ai>  eserthe,* 
To  tbia  mht  hu  torsV 
In  seinto  Trinity  hi§  name,* 
Wales  hts  loverd." 
And  al  Leogris  his  loud." 
Forth  hii  wendo  aUe 
To  Londene  his  toune." 
For  non  hie  Ekyae 
Jerusalem  his  cwene*"^ 


*  tfmrffaniteh^  Grimm,    And  iee  posti  p.  36^  46* 

»  JUyiuaon'R  Brut,^  vol.  ii,,  p.  241,  L  1 6 889  :  At  the  dyke's  bottom,  Die  [a  femi- 
aioe  ia.  Bcmi-Saion,  and  is  hure  preceded,  even  in  the  more  modern  Tcraion,  by  the 
feminine  genitii-e  of  the  «cmi-Sii3cun  article. 

*  Ibid,  vol.  ti.j  p,  611^  1.  222-47  :  Gwene^-pr,  Arthur' a  queen,  is  Afterward s  repre- 
■ented  m  eloning,  dujinj^  hi^  absenca  in  b lis  wars,  and  marring-  his  csiirpiiig  nephew. 

*  Itnd,  vni.  L,  p,  17^1  T.  4105  ;  To  Cora  wall's  land.     The  columns  arc  roveraed. 

*  **Thisaere**  la  an  older  form  than  **this*e.'*  Vernon's  Anglo-Sason  Guide, 
30, 186. 

*  A  prescribed  and  Utnitod  ^eriud^in  G^rmanj  "Frist;**  in  French,  "d^Uii" 
W0  hmt  loit  the  word  in  KtigU*h. 

^  haj,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  375,  L  19040  -.  *'Nibte*'  is  feminine,  so  is  the  preceding  pronoun 
ia  ««ih  Tietiion.  In  the  older  rersion  the  gejiitiTe  inflexion  is  confined  to  tne  pro- 
nofnitial  adjectire,  leaTing  the  dominant  noun  uninfieeted.  In  the  newer  Tcrsios, 
the  inflexion  of  the  piouoniinal  adjective  is  dropped^  and  the  miied  pofiuuire 
atil^nient  is  attached  to  tbe  noun, 

*  Ibid,  ToL  iij.  p.  184,  L  29,563  :  **  Seinte"  is  feminine. 

»  Ibid,  ToL  i,,  p.  164,  T.  3865 :  Who  wm  of  Walei  tbe  lord. 

^^  Ibid,  vol.  i.,  p.  174,  t.  4090  :  And  all  the  land  of  Logres. 

"  Ibid,  Tol.  ii,  p.  168,  tt.  H626*7  ;  And  they  all  come  to  London**  town, 

*»  Ibid,  ToL  ii,  p*  52,  V.  11432-3  :  Far  now  ii  Uoim  JeruMlem'a  queen. 
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Tha  wes  in  Norweoyen  aerd  Tho  was  in  Norweie  Mw  earth 

A  king  the  ha&hte  Compert.^  A  king  that  hehte  Compert.^ 

In  JerosalemM  chepping.'  In  Jerusalem  his  cheping.* 

Blithe  wes  the  LnndeoM  ton.*  Blithe  was  the  Lnndene  h%9  town.' 

In  those  cases  from  Layamon  we  have  the  adTantage  of 
being  able  to  present,  at  one  view,  two  columns  in  which  the 
inflexional  genitive  of  feminine  noims  of  the  one  coltunn  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  mixed  possessive  augment  "bis," 
supplying  the  place  of  the  feminine  genitive,  on  the  same  i>age. 
Of  other  authors,  we  unfortunately  possess  few  versions  of  varying 
dates.    Frequently,  however,  the  possessive  augment  is  found 
supplying  the  place  which  at  an  earlier  period  woidd  have  been 
occupied  by  a  feminine  inflexional  genitive. 
Delicacie  Am  swete  tothe.* 
This  is  clergie  his  kind.^. 
This  char  his  heved.* 
My  Sonne,  stand^hand  in  hand  with  Mistress  Barnes  Ma  daughter.''^ 
Instead  of  the  sexless  "his,"  we  sometimes  find  "her*'  ap* 
plied  as  a  possessive  augment  to  feminine  nouns.    The  following 
is  a  lately  published  certificate  from  the  parish  of  Holton,  in 
Oxfordshire: 

"1646.  Weddinges. 
"Henry  Ireton,  Conussary  generall  to  Sr  Thomas  Fairfax^ 
and  Bridget  ....  daughter  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lefitenaunt 
generall  of  the  horse  to  the  said  Sr  Thomas  Fairefax,  were 
married  by  Mr.  Dell  in  the  Lady  Whorwood  her  house  in 
Holton,  June  15,  1646." 

In  Lilly's  Euphues,  we  find:  "One  Curio,  a  gentleman  of 
Naples,  of  Uttle  wealth,  and  lesse  wit,  haimted  Lucilla  her 
company." 

^  Ibid,  vol.  i!.,  p.  46,  t.  1 1297 :  Then  was  in  Norwegian  land  a  king  called  Compert. 

*  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  275,  ▼.  16702 :  In  Jenualem's  market. 

*  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  862,  v.  18499 :  Glad  was  the  London's  town. 

*  Gower,  Conf.  Amantis,  toI.  i.  Prologue  14. 

*  Deposicion  of  Richard  II.  pp.  16,  16. 

*  Percy  Society,  toI.  xvi.  The  Sevyn  Sages,  y.  4106. 

^  Tho  pleasant  historie  of  the  two  angrie  women  of  Abington,  as  it  was  lately 
playde  by  the  right  honorable  the  £arle  of  Nottingham,  Lora  High  Admirall,  kit- 
ienrants.    Imprinted  at  London,  1699,  Percy  Society,  toI.  ti.  p.  76. 
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In  Swift's  Works,  we  read  a  famous  prediction  of  Merlin ; ' 
'*  Seven  and  ten  addyd  to  nine, 
'*  Of  Fraimee  her  woe  this  is  the  signe,® 
And  in  Memoirs  of  P-P,  derk  of  this  parish,  *'I  was  sent 
onto  .  .  *  the  Lady  Frances  her  spaniel,  which  was  wont  to  go 
astiay."  ^ 

g  lOt  Progras  of  Change  in  Non-poumim  Qeniike^  in  Thirteenth 

I\  Century. 

We  have  seen*  that  the  possessive  inflexional  genitive  of 
the  first  or  older  version  of  Lajamon's  Brut-,  is  represented  in 
the  later  version  by  the  posseasiTe  augment  hk ;  and  that  the 
non-posaessive  inflexional  genitive  of  the  ibrmer  veraion,  usually 
takes  the  form  of  the  prepositional  genitive  in  the  later  version. 
But  the  old  case-termination  of  the  non-possessive  genitive  was 
not  wholly  abandoned  till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
**  Tha  isach  tMsse  ledes  king,"  of  the  old  version,  becomes  "  Tho 
isah  this  londes  kiQg/'  in  the  second** 

f  11*  JWrlA^  Progress  of  Pure  mid  Mimd  Possemte  Angmeni. 

From  the  thirteenth  century,  the  pure  and  the  mixed  pos- 
sessive augments  have  descended  in  on  unbroken  line  to  the 
nineteenth,  each  exhibiting  at  first  its  pronominal  features  in 
B  persistent  nnmutilated  shape.  Both  augments,  however^  hc- 
eame  more  and  more  mutilated,  until  they  settled  down  into  the 
eranescent  apostrophic  form  in  which  they  are  now  seen. 

The  abandonment  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  inflexional  genitive, 
Ibr  prepositional  genitives  constituted  by  *'  of,"  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  fonner  had  been  used  non-possessively,  and  for 
juxta-position,  or  for  the  addition  of  '^  his,"  or  of  the  abridged 

»  Ed.  1T66,  Tol,  iii.,  p.  215. 

t  But  of  Swift  it  ma  J  be  tuid,  as  was  said  of  Voltairo, 

'  Man  kennt  den  Vogel  schon,  er  predigt  btos  lum  SpaKae/' 


»  Bwifl'i  Worki,  id,  ITflfl,  voL  It.  p.  216,  *  Ante,  p.  28. 

*  Ante,  p.  33,  «  Layaraon'*  Brut,^  raL  i.,  p.  412,  t,  0666  i 
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"is,"  or  the  a^)ostroplii8ed  " s,"  where  they  had  been  used  pos- 
sessively, appears  to  have  been  very  graduaL 
The  following  cases  are  clearly  possessive : 

To  forsake  Sir  Sathanas  Aw  werkus  every  chon.^ 
Bynam  his  good  byrd  hya  lyfe.* 
In  Johne  is  tyme,  as  y  onderstond, 
Was  enterdyted  alle  Engelond.^ 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Sir  John  MaundeviU  wrote  as 
follows :  "  Job  was  a  payneem,  and  he  was  Are  of  Qt)sre  A« 
sone."*  In  the  latter  part  of  that  century  we  find:  "And  do 
each  man  hi%  wille."*  Chaucer  wrote,  "  The  Nonne  Prest  hk 
tale."  Here,  "nonne"  is  a  possessive  genitive  formed  by 
juxta-position,  and  "  Prest "  takes  the  adjective  pronoun  "  his  " 
as  a  mixed  possessive  augment.  "  Of  Jesse  his  sede  the  swed; 
Sunamite."*     "As  by  deserte  hath  wonne  Venus  his  love."  ^ 

Exam]^les  of  the  now  obsolete  abbreviation  'w  and  'y«,  where 
Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries  felt  that  a  verse  admitted  of 
the  introduction  of  a  short  syllable,  and  it  was  desirable  that 
the  harshness  of  the  aspirate  should  be  avoided,  are  almost 
innimierable. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find,  "  One  Gil- 
bert Tubeville  is  house."®  In  1484  appeared  "And  preysed 
Reynard  is  wysdom."' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Sir  Thomas  More 
writes,  "A  beggar  in  Kyng  Henrie  his  daies  the  sext,  came 
with  his  wife  to  St.  Albone."io  "For  Adam  his  synne  how 
Crist  was  crucifyed."  11   "And  trust  in  Christ  Aw  birth."  i*   "The 

I  ?5?y  Society,  vol.  xiv.,  Poems  of  John  Audelay,  p.  11. 
\  Ibid,  ToL  XVI.,  Sevyn  Sages,  p.  77,  t.  2254. 

•  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Chronicle.    Appendix,  p.  589. 

rn^ul^  ?n  ^"^^"^"^  ^^  ^"^  ^""^  Maimdevili;  Knt.,  cap.  xIt.    In  one  MS.  we 
Tcaa,  ••  Are  of  Cosra  vt  sone." 

•  life  and  Martyrdom  of  Thomas  Becket,  1.  993. 

•  Chaucer,  Ballad  in  praise  of  our  Lady,  1.  48. 

10  \?7****^«  <>f  Reynard  the  Foxe.    Percy  Society,  vol.  xii.,  p.  20. 

II  ?f^T®  concerning  Heresie,  yol.  i.,  pf  184.  '  ^ 

«  ct^.^^  n     J^®  '^j"^'  P°^°^  ^^  ^^  John  Lydgate,  p.  95. 
Christmas  Carols.     Percy  Society,  vol.  u.  p.  35. 
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lord  of  this  castell  his  namc;**^  *' And  reft  Dawkm  ht/$  Flaile."* 
**  Hiche  his  farewell  to  niilitarj^e  profession."^ 

Two  versions  of  "A  Song  of  the  Lady  Bessy"  have  been  pub* 
liahed  by  the  Percy  Society  from  copies*  both  tmnHcribed  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  exhibiting  considerable  difference 
in  language.  This  work  would  appear  to  have  been  composed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centnrj%  probably  in  the  life* 
time  of  that  Princess,  who  died  Queen  of  England  in  1504, 
In  one  copy  we  read,  p.  21 !  "  How  faretb  Kyng  Richard  his 
comynty;"  and  in  the  others  p.  29,  "Howlaretb  King  Richard's 
comynaltre,"  In  one  copy  Ricbard  says,  *'  Or  else  the  Lord 
Simn^es  head  I  will  him  send/'  p.  35 ;  in  the  other,  p.  72,  "  Or 

e  Lord  Strange  head  I  will  bim  send." 

"A  lottcrj^  proposed  before  supi>er  at  tbe  Loid  Chief  Justice 
k  house,  in  the  first  entrance  to  Her  Majeetie/'*  In  1566  ap- 
"  Two  bookes  of  Horace  hk  Satyrea  Englished ;"  in  1567, 

Horace  his  Art  of  poetry,  pistles,  and  satire,  englished,  by 
bourns  Drant ;"  and  in  1569,  *'  Ovid  his  invective  against  Ibis.'* 

Bare  not  to  match  thy  pipe  with  T^iims  [$ic)  his  stile, '^ 

The  emperor  Augustus  his  daughter,^ 

Phito  his  dialogue.* 

Perigott  Mb  embleme*^ 

Satyrane  his  cbaunce.* 

For  that  same  Brute  was  Sylvius  his  eonne*  ® 

ShakcBpe^ire  speaks  of  "  Mars  his  gauntlet/*  *®  and  describee 
ijai  as  **  Mars  Aw  idiot."  *^  Any  attempt  to  reduce  tbe  first 
of  this  not  very  complimentary  epithet,  to  one  syllable, 
by  writing  Mars's,  would  place  the  reader  under  an  apparent 
Beoessily  of  pronouncing  both  tbe  dominant  noun  and  the 
posaeeaive   particle,   as   constituting  one    monosyllabic   word, 

*  M oftti  d'Arthure,  boolt  it.,  ch,  7* 

^  Tnmament  of  Totteuhum,    Percy* ■  Roliqucs,  ed.  iSOft^  p.  I8i, 
>  HcHiMtifl  1^  the  A^e.    Percy  Societj,  voL  li.^  p.  9. 

*  Footieil  Muwellnmeft,    Percy  Society*  vol.  iit.,  p.  fi, 

*  Spenser,  Shcpheotd*!  Calcaider»  Concludon. 

*  Ibid,  JMtiuitne.  '  Ibid,  Auguft. 

*  Fmtj'  Quijene,  boc^k  iii.,  canto  9^  st,  2T,  L  4.  •  Ibid,  ft.  48, 1.  L 
i»  Trujlui  and  Qtmai^  net  iv,,  ic*  ^*                            *»  Ibid,  act  L,  bc*  J. 
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soppofiing  the  humaii  organa  of  sound  to  be  capable  of  sack 
an  effort. 

''For  the  said  Mr.  Bodley  Am  choice,  made  to  appeal  tear  the 
borough  of  Plymouth.'*^ 

''And  this  i»  a  matter  so  obvious,  that  a  Justice  of  the  Peaoe 
Mb  house  should  not  be  like  a  Quarter  Sessions."' 

"Furchas  hia  Filgrimage/'  was  published  in  1617. 

In  the  First  Book  of  Kings,'  in  the  Authorized  Yersion,  we 
find  the  "Asa  his  heart"  of  King  James's  translation  altered 
by  some  careless  or  earless  printer,  into  "Asa's  heart."  So,  in 
the  Book  of  Esther,^  the  translators  wrote,  "whether  Mor- 
decai  hia  matters  would  stand,"  which  is  compressed,  by  the 
same  irresponsible  power,  into  "whether  Mordecai's  matters 
would  stand."  "Holofiames  his  head,"^  being  in  the  Apocry- 
pha, has  escaped  notice.  It  has  been  subjected*  to  no  displace- 
ment beyond  that  occasicmed  by  the  act  of  Judith. 

In  dealing  with  the  Areopagus,  the  translators  wrote  "  Mars 
Hill,"  there  being  no  apostrophe  throughout  the  original 
edition  of  the  Bible  of  1611.  Later  editions  have  introduced 
an  apostrophe,  "  Mars' "  to  mark  the  spot  at  which  elision  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place. 

So  Donne,^  "  Fit  to  appear  Mathusalem  hia  page." 

"About  the  end  of  March,  1627,  Sir  William  Courtenay  hia 
house  at  Ilton,  near  Salcombe  in  Devon,  was  robbed."'^ 

In  the  Diary  of  Laud's  Life,®  we  find  a  memorandum,  made 

»  D'Ewes's  Journal,  334.  *  Ibid,  153.  »  Ch.  xr.  14. 

*  CIl  iii.  4.  ^  Judith,  ch.  xiii.  9. 

*  Dr.  John  Donne,  bom  1573,  died  1631. 

f  Diary  of  Walter  Tonge,  Esq.  (edited  by  George  Roberts,  1848)  who  complains  that 
**  the  outrage  was  committed  by  certain  pirates  which  came  up  in  boats  from  Salcombe, 
and  fled  the  same  wajr  without  opposition."  In  a  statement  contained  in  the  notes 
to  this  edition,  mention  is  made  of  a  fight  between  mariners  of  Dartmouth  and  of 
Foole  about  this  period.  It  would  appear  that  the  quarrel  arose  from  the  inability 
of  the  parties  to  understand  one  another,  the  former  speakinff  Cornish,  and  the 
latter  English.  Tet  the  Britons  are  said  to  have  been  oriyen  oy  Athelstan,  in  the 
tenth  century,  across  the  Tamar,  after  being  expelled  from  Exeter,  which  town 
they  had  held  together  with  the  Saxons.  Wheuerthe  two  occupations  were  in 
■eyeralty  by  motes  and  bounds,  or  promiscuously,  per  my  et  per  tout,  (per  nihil  et 

enr  totum,)  does  not  appear.  See  Rooert  of  Gloucester,  Chronicle,  vol.  L,  pp.  275-6. 
artmouth  was  formerly  "Tottenais,"  or  **the  ha^one  of  Totteneis  in  Deyenyssire,  a 
lute  (Uttte)  before  Cornewaile."  lb.  pp.  20,  134, 171.  Layamon,  yoL  iL  yy.  21184, 
404.  B  Beginning  October,  1638. 
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by  the  Archbishop,  in  the  following  t^rmsi,  "  November  24th 
Sunday,  In  the  afternoon,  I  christened  King  Charles  hit  second 
»on,  Jamea  Duke  of  York,  at  St,  James's." 
■  "The  City  CouncE  were  retained  to  attend,  Mr,  Attorney 
and  Solicitor ;  but  in  regard  of  Mr.  Attemey  hk  great  business 
for  the  king,  that  day  and  a  second  day  were  appointed  for  the 
hearing;*  but  the  matter  was  never  more  heard  of  by  the  Attor- 
ney or  Soliciter,"^ 

I  Oliver  Cromwell's  letter  of  lOtli  July,  1645,  announcing  his 
TJctory  over  Lord  Goring,  mentions  the  resolution  which  the 
latter  had  formed, — but  to  which,  unfortunately  for  himself  he 
was  too  impatient  to  adhere — **  not  to  engage  until  Greenvill  or 
Prince  Charles  his  men  had  come  up  to  him." 

»A  modem  grammarian  might,  perhaps,  contend  that  Crom- 
well's state-ment  imports,  that  consistently  with  the  termn  in 
irtich  Ooring's  resolution  was  here  expressed,  he  would  have 
been  ready  te  engage,  if  GreenviU  had  come  up,  not  only  un- 
accompanied by  Prince  Charles  or  the  Princess  men,  but  even 
if  unattended  by  a  single  follower,  and  that  Cromwell  ought  to 
have  written  **  Oreenmll's  or  Prince  Charleses  men,"  substituting 
two  modem  pseudo-genitives  for  our  ancestors'  one  single  com- 

tprehensivc  mixed  possessive  augment, 
A  similar  diflSculty  is  presented  te  our  neologists,  by  the 
115th  Psalm.     Both  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Prayer-book  the 
phraae  employed  la,  "  for  thy  mercy,  and  for  thy  truth's  sake/' 
whereas,  in  Johnaonian  English,  it  would  have  been  rendered, 
f  "for  thy  mere^*s  and  for  thy  truth's  sake."     So,  in  the  122nd 
Psalm,  we  find  **  for  my  brethren  and  companions^  sakes,''  and 
not  Johnson's  •*  for  m}^  breihren's  and  companions'  sakes," 
Still  later,  in  the  forma  added  te  the  Liturgy  in  1661,  viz., 
y  in  the  prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men,  and  also  in  the  special 
services,  ad  well  in  that  respecting  the  Martyrdom  of  King 
Charles  I.,  as  in  that  for  the  BestUuiion  of  King  Chaxles  11*^ 


t 
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Eespocting  ft  diiputc  bctwcoa  tlie  iTuivcrait^r  of  Oiford  (B^upportcd  hr  ArcbbUlaop 
I^nd,  who  waft  then  Chancellor  cif  that  Uiiirersity}  and  tht^  City  of  Oi&rd,  m  1634* 
>  Town  Clerk  of  Oxford'^  coUeotioii  of  documentA,  caUed  ^*  QaiUx*$  Book.'* 
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we  find  the  words,  **  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake/*  On  account  of 
his  real  or  supposed  share  in  the  introduction  of  these  two 
forms  into  the  services  of  the  Church,  Bishop  Sandemon's 
memory  has  incurred  no  small  amount  of  obloquy^  in  a  very 
powerful  and  influential  quarter.^  This]  prelate  is  not,  indeed, 
directly  charged  by  the  learned  Archbishop  with  being  the 
party  with  whom  the  use  of  "  his  "  as  a  reflexive  aexleas  per- 
sonal pronoim,  first  originated ;  but  we  are  seriously  informed 
by  another  eminent  writer  that  '*  *  for  Jesus  Christ  Ait  sake '  if 
a  mistake  either  of  the  printer  or  compiler/'  * 

For  modem  instances  of  the  use  of  the  unabbreviated  pro- 
noun, where  the  abbreviation  would  be  unpronounceable,  we 
may  refer  to  Addison,^  **My  paper  is  the  Ulysses  his  bow;"* 
Pope,^  "By  lov'd  Telemachus  his  blooming  years ;^'®  Sterne,'' 
"  Of  Didius  hia  own  devising*"  **  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
old  pronunciation  would  be  retained  without  regard  to  any 
altered  mode  of  printing  ;  and  notwithstandiiig  the  crusade 
lat^^ly  preached  at  Canterbury  against  the  emplo}Tnent  of  com- 
mas to  mark  the  minute  pauses  by  which  correct  speakers  seek 
to  avoid  giving  'an  uncertain  sound,'®  a  comma  might,  as  has 
frequently  been  done,  be  inserted  before  the  "  his  "  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  predicates— ^to  separate  "Ulysses"  and  "hia 
bow,"  "Telemachus"  and  "his  years,'*  "Didius"  and  "hie 
devising*"  When  the  enunciation  of  the  aspirate  was  gradu- 
ally abandoned,  the  coalition  between  the  two  predicates,  be- 
coming more  close,  the  dissociating  comma  was  abandoned,  or 
rather  it  was  raised  to  the  exalted  position  of  a  mark  of  elision. 

The  importance  of  the  mixed  possessive  augment  appears  to 
have  been  duly  appreciated  in  Scotland  by  a  kindred,  though, 
mot  unfrequently,  a   hostile   nation,      "The   haill   comons   of 
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'  l^n^liali  PdBt  flBd  Present,  p.  116,  by  Dr.  Treijoh- 

'  Hfljidliook  of  the  Engliali  La:  ^  -  . 

'  GunniuuL  No.  98. 

*  Qdymfff,  Bk.  iL  L  84. 

'  Tmttwm  Shandy^  chup.  yii. 

rMJ^ie-^  Tedibia  nuTiq^m  per  Wkm  pmbi#,  was  gifted  with  a  foroknowledM 
of  thenop.rt«nt  Miction  u.  be  d.ri.ed  from  a  d^n.1,  if  nS  a  f^tropoHiZS^^^ 


t  Ltingiiage,  28,  2il,  by  Dr.  Latham, 
*  Now  printed  «  UljBiwfi'a  bow/* 
«  Now  pnat<!^  *'  Telemachn«*B,* 
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Scotland  that  hav  red/  or  underatanding,  ever  daili©  speaking 
and  erponeing  of  Thomas  Rymer  hes  prophesies  whilk  were 
prophesied  in  auld  times/'* 

Mr.  Addison  ohserves  that  the  same  singlo  letter  s  '*  on  many 
oocasions^  doea  the  office  of  a  whole  word,  and  represents  the 
*his'  and  *her'  of  our  forefathers/'^  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
l>een  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  single  letter  «  on  many  occa- 
SLons,  presents  the  "  his  "  of  our  forefathers  in  au  abbreviuted 
form,  and  that  when  "  his  "  in  its  original  or  in  its  abbt*eviated 
form  is  applied  to  feminiae  substantives,  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  representative  of  "her.'* 


§  12,  Promiscuous  Use  of  Pronouns  He,  She,  and  IL 


Ben  Jonson  says/  ^'  The  articles  he  and  ii  are  used  in  each 
l^^ther's  gender.     Sir  Thomas  More^  The  south  wind  sometime 
relleth  of  himself  before  a  tempest,     Gower,  of  the  Earth — 
And  for  thy  men  it  delve  and  diche. 
And  eren  it  with  strength  of  plough, 
WTier  it  hath  of  himseif  inough 
So  that  his  nede  is  ate  leste.^ 
It  also  foUoweth  for  the  feminine — 

He  swore  it  sholde  nought  be  lette 
That  if  she  have  a  daughter  bore 
That  it  ne  sholde  be  forlore, 
And  slain/'  ^ 
the  following  casea  wo  find  feminine  nouua  represented  by 
^he/' and  by  it"— 

Emme  the  queue  of  England  that  /i€  hyder  vended 
The  daughter  sone  the  way  nam  ® 
I  And  to  the  moder  sone  he  com,^ 
And  settle  himselve  amiddle  hem  alle/** 


*  CoanacU  Germ.  Rath,  '  Beirers  Diary,  *  Speotator,  No*  gxxtTp 

*  Enelifih  Gmnitdiir,  Syntax,  chap,  ii,        *  Gower,  toL  L  Ub,  i,|  p.  Ifi2,  ed,  1857. 

*  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p,  16, 

f  Eohcrt  of  Glouceitcr,  Chronkle,  ¥oL  i.,  p.  390 :  Th^it  the  should  hit^fir  come. 
»  Soon  took  the  way*  •  Percy  Society,  toL  iiri^j  Sevyn  Sagea,  p*  69,  t,  1720. 

i«  Seinte  MafgAret4»  that  holi  maule,  p.  S7,  L  64, 
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Onr  laTerd  he  (Saint  Margaret)  bad  for  his  graee.^ 

GenoyreA^  hehte,  heh  upon  an  hnlle.' 

Bote  the  ssaft  that  was  wythoute,  gryglych  Ite  to-brec* 

And  he  brought  in  gret  sto  the  tow  a  he  yut  is.^ 

That  kynges  dogter  as  he  was.^ 

Tacc  Ysaac  thin  wennchell 

And  snith  Ui  allsse  iU  wasre  an  shep.^ 

And  toe  hiss  sune  sone  anan 

And  band  itt  fet  and  hande J 

Tho  he  to  this  halle  coniy  he  chydde 

And  made  him  wroth, 
Vor  he  was  by  the  haluendel 
To  lute,  he  suor  hys  oth,® 
Not  only  have  we  retained  the  genitive  "  his,"  but  we  use 
the  word  in  its  secondary  possessive  sense  of  ^,  and  we  use  it 
also  in  a  tertiary  sense,  which  while  indicative  of  possession  or 
property  has,  we  have  seen,  the  reflex  power  of  euus,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  gender  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  referred  to,  of 
which  gender  it  takes  no  account,  the  neuter  or  general  "  his  " 
being  more  ancient  than  the  feminine  and  plural  "hire." 

This  tertiary  use  of  the  genitive  "  his  "  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
English  language.  It  is  observable  in  the  ancient  Gothic,  and 
it  is  continued  in  Platt-Deutsch,  the  vernacular  language  of 
Lower  Saxony ;  and  it  exists  in  the  modem  German  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

We  learn  also  from  Bopp,®  practically  that  in  Sanskrit  the 
feminine  cases  of  pronouns  appended  to  nouns  (Anhangepro- 
nominen)  are  formed  from  the  neuter,  or,  speaking  more  pre- 

^  Seinte  Margarete  tliat  holi  matde,  p.  28, 1.  155. 

«  Lay.  Brut.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  263,  vv.  16168-9  :  Genoyre  he  (she,  the  castle)  was  called 
high  upon  a  hill. 

»  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.,  p.  419  :  But  the  shaft  that  was  without 
it  broke  to  pieces.  **  Ssaft  "  being  feminine.      *  Ibid,  p.  453.       *  Ibid,  vol.  i.,  p.  268. 
^  •  Take  Isaac  thy  lad  and  cut  it  (him)  as  if  it  (he)  were  a  sheep.     Onnuluml  vol. 
L,  p.  156, 1.  14665-6. 
'  And  took  his  son  anon,  and  bound  it  (him)  feet  and  hands.    Ibid  1  14672-3 

•  When  he  (WUliam  Rufus)  to  the  hall  (Westminster  Hall)  came,  he  chid  ^d 
became  wroth,  for  he  (the  haU)  was  by  the  half  too  HtUe,  he  swore  his  oath. 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  vol.  ii.,  p.  390. 

•  Vergleichende  Grammatik. 
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genderless,  genitive ;  and  that  he  haa  pbeerved  the 

Iiame  iq  the  Grathic  and  Lithuanian  languages. 
r  §  13.  Gothic  &xi€AB  Eefl^  Pronouns. 

I  With  respect  to  Gothic,  Grimm  aaye,*  ''The  Gothic  eein  seina 
peinata,  like  the  personal  genitive  seina,  refer  to  every  gender 
mnd  every  nnmber,  hut  in  truly  reflex  cases  only.  I  ehall 
eoti£ne  myself  to  the  following  examples  for  the  feminine  and 
^^^  plural:- 

^K  Haria  bisvarb  fotims  is  skufta  mnamma. 

^P  •       Marj'  wiped  feet  of  him  with  Im  {i.e.  Mary's)  hair- 
^^  Maola  i^epM^e  rat?  Bpt^li^  airrf}^  roi)^  uroSa^  avrov.  John  xiL  3. 
Maria  extersit  pedes  ojus  enpillis  snis. 
Gabar  annu  seinana. 
(Mary)  brought  Ibrth  his  son* 
*Et€K€  tof  viov  avrrf^,  Luke  ii*  7* 

Peperit  filiuni  »uum. 
Qvenea  $einam  abnain  uf  hau^jaina. 
Wives  be  subject  to  his  husbands. 
^4$  jm^auetSf  rot?  iSiot?  avBpa^iu  (ifsrorcwrcreo-flf),^   Ephes,  v*  22» 
^^  Mulieres  \iris  sxiis  subdite  sint* 

^^^^^  Gkirunnun  leildnon  sauhte  seinai^, 

^^^M        Multitudes  came  to  be  healed  of  his  infirmities* 
'        "SwTjpjfQVTo   o'xX^  woXKoi    d€paw€m<T6<u   wiro   tup  aa0€v€i&if 

Tnrbae  multae  ut  curarentur  ab  infirmitatibus  suia 
m  Let  thans  daiithans  filhan  muans  dauthans.' 

Let  the  dead  bury  his  dead, 
4<^€?  rov^  v€Kphv^  Sa-^ai  rois  eavro^v  pefcpov^;,  Luke  ix.  60, 
Siue  lit  raortui  sepeUant  mortuoe  auoa," 

1  Qrtimnf  Beutecbo  Drammadki  Aier  Theil,  4te  Ayflagc,  t&23^1@37i  p.  Mf}, 

*  Daa  Golbiacle  iei%  seum,  stbi&i&  bezieht  eidi,  0mh  dcm  persdnlichen  G«nititB 
teitui^  auf  j^^  ffmM  m*d  Jedei\  nmmrmi  abor  wax  Im  V«rklicli  reflexiTBA  FalL 
E»  gentigt  hicr  B«lcf  o  fur  dns  Fern  in  in  nnd  den  PIu?iil  ntitiuthdleti* 

Grimiu  ^vL>tt  tbe  Greek  Xe\U  from  whiclv  tJlphiliys  probably  made  liia  traotktioQ^ 
To  this  is  n<jw  added  tbc  iMin  from  tlit;  Vulj^ate. 

*  irqf  like  Tir,  bcin^  n  term  not  confined  to  the  conjugal  relMtion,  the  tSmt  ma 
oteenarj.  Hut  Englnth  word  ^^hiaaband"  rL-^juirL'S  no  fucb  diatinctire  eiplimatorr 
Addition.   **  Own,'*  in  Epbei.  v,  22  ■  Col-  iii.  18  ■  1  Peter  iii.  1 ;  is  nther  nmleiiding. 
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Grimm  adds,  "  Wherever  there  is  no  reflexion,  the  genitive  of 
the  pronoun,  with  distinction  of  gender,  must  be  employ;pd."^ 

The  first  of  these  five  sentences  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
instructive,  as  it  exhibits  not  only  the  form  of  the  reflexive  but 
also  that  of  the  non-reflexive  pronoun.    This  is  distinctly  per- 
ceptible in  the  Latin  and  Gothic,  less  so  in  the  English  and 
Greek    In  the  Latin  and  Gothic  we  have  the  non-reflexiver 
**ejus"  and  "is,"  and  the  reflexive  "suos"  and  "seinamma."" 
"  Ejus"  and  "  is"  are  non-reflexive,  since  they  relate,  not  to  the 
agent,  Mary,  but  to  a  different  person,  namely,  the  person  whose 
feet  Mary  washed.*  On  the  other  hand,  "  sues"  and  "  seinammfe" 
are  reflexive,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  and  fell  back  upon  the 
agent,  Mary.    The  connexion  between  the  reflexive  pronoun  and 
its  antecedent,  has  the  effect  of  investing  the  reflexive  pronoun 
with  the  number  and  gender  of  its  antecedent— the  number  and 
gender  of  the  antecedent  are  carried  on  and  tacitly  incorporated 
with  the  reflexive  pronoun,  so  as  to  render  any  iteration  of 
nimiber  and  gender  unnecessary,'  not  to  say  redundant. 

Thus  the  pronominal  "er"  involved  in  "  guter"  is  suppressed 
as  superfluous  when  the  adjective  is  preceded  by  the  article 
"der"  or  by  the  pronouns  "jener,"  "dieser,"  "mancher/'  etc. 

Li  English  we  have  the  personal  "his,"  the  genitive  of  "hit," 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  genitive  form  of  the  sexless 
personal  pronoun  in  which  "  hit "  presents  the  nominative  and 
accusative  form.  We  have,  secondly,  the  non-reflexive  adjective 
pronoun  "his"  =  €09,  derived,  or  rather  transferred,  from  the 
genitive  of  the  personal  pronoim.  And  we  have  a  third 
"  his,"  a  reflex  sexless  and  numberless,  inorganic  pronoun,  now 
the  apostrophised  "s,"  which,  like  the  reflexive  "seina"  and 

^  th>eraU  wo  keine  Ileflexioii  statt  findet,  moss  der  Genitiy  des  gescbleclitlichcn 
PiOTioinens  rtehen.— Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik,  4te  Auflage,  4ter  Theil,  p.  340. 

Xjotwithrtandine  Jacob  Grimm's  extensive  researches  in  Teutonic  languages,  that 
writer  apMaia  to  have  been  led,  by  the  confident  assertion  of  Enriish  grammarianB, 

i^i  the  existence  of  a  real  inflexional  genitive  in  modem  EngUsh  noun*, 
would  wCl  ^  afemmme  form  of  the  genitive  distinct  from  the  masculine,  it 
^^U^^^^"^^'    ^  f^*  ^*  ^^"^*«  »^«1  d^  ^le  Adjectiva  nnd  alle 

q»^h^rn^^Hfc  it^^fiT  p'^r^^^  ^^"-^  -^^  '^ 

^^^OZ^^::^^^^:^^^^^^  BeJU^^,  steht  gar 
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**BTiiia^*  the  reflexive  "sin"  o{  Anglo  Saxon  poetry,^  and  tlie 
reflexive  and  nan- reflexive  "suyo/'  repreaentB  substantives  of 
every  gender  and  of  each  number. 

In  English  as  in  Greek,  the  same  pronouns  are  nsed  roflexively 
and  non-reflexively.  We  cannot  therefore  in  all  cases  treat  the 
reflexive  "his"  with  that  entire  disregard  of  distinction  of  number 
and  gender,  whieh  the  adoption  of  an  exclnsively  i"eflexive  form 
}?ernuts  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  "suns"  and  ''seina*"  If  we 
were  to  say^  "she  wiped  his  feet  with  his  hands/'  "his'*  would 
be  imdcrstood  as  used,  not  reflexively  with  reference  to  the  agent, 
^ut  non-reflexively  with  reference  to  tiie  patient.  In  Greek, 
the  reflexive  qxiality  of  a  reflexive  and  non-peflexive  pronoun 
is  sometimes  secured  by  placing  it  nearest  to  tJie  agent.  We 
MToid  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  intervention  of  a  non-reflexive 
pronoun,  by  clothing  the  reflexive  with  distinctions  of  number 
and  gender*  Thus  we  say,  Tilth  his  handsj  or  with  her  hair*  But 
where  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  placed  in  sucli  close  juxta-position 
with  its  antecedent  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  mistaking 
it  for  a  non-reflexive  pronoun,  we  deal  with  this  pronoun,  n.^- 
flexive  by  position,  as  "suns"  and  "seina,"  which  arc  reflexive 
per  *f,  are  dealt  with ;  we  abstain  from  a  reproduction  of  the 
number  and  gender  of  the  antecedent.  We  write,  the  '*qucen^8 
crown" =" the  queen  his  crown,"  and  the  "men's  swords** 
=  "the  men  his  swords*"  **The  queen  h^  crown"  and  "the 
mmi  their  swords"  would  be  cases  of  plethoric  redundancy  or 
msperf€etaii4>n — pi-esenting  a  character  not  unlike  thut  of  "  der 
guter  mann."  Such  a  redundancy,  it  m  true,  is  submitted  to  by 
tie  Germans,  who  say^  "Der  (more  frequently,  die)  Xonigin  ihre 
Krone/*  and  "Der  (or  die)  Manner  ihre  8chwcixltcr ; "  and 
feeble  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  same  redun- 
dancy into  our  own  language  ^  as  "  Lucilla  her  company,"*  and 
"The  Ladie  Flavia  her  house "^  (sixteenth  century);  "The 
Lady  Whorwood  her  house,^*^  (seventeenth  century) ;  "  The  Lady 
Frances ^er  spaniel"^  (eighteenth  century). 


>  Poet,  p.  5e, 


I  and  hi*  Engljiaid,  letter  W3» 


«  lill/ft  Euphues,  letter  I. 
*  Ante,  p.  36,       6  Ante,  p.  37. 
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§  14.  Indiscriminate  Use  of  Masculine  and  Feminine  Anglo-Saxon 
Personal  Pronouns. 

With  respect  to  Anglo-Saxon  pronouns,  Hickes  in  his  The- 
saurus Linguarum  veterum  Septentrionalium,  while  stating  the 
general  principle  of  the  employment  of  pronouns  without 
regard  to  the  sex  of  the  antecedeirt  substantive,  confines  his 
instances  to  cases  in  which  the  simple  personal  pronoun  is  so 
employed.  He  cites  Matt.  ix.  18,  which,  transferred  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  into  modem  English,  would  read  thus:  "My 
daughter  is  dead ;  but  come  and  set  thy  hands  upon  him,  and 
she  shall  live."  Mark  xii.  23:  "for  all  had  him  to  wife.^' 
Mark  v.  33 :  "  The  woman  fearing  and  trembling  threw  him 
(accusative)  before  him  (dative)  and  told  all  the  rights." 

The  tendency  to  make  the  masculine  pronoun  "he"  serve  for 
both  sexes,  is  observable  in  the  mode  of  speaking  of  foreigners, 
and  particularly  in  that  of  Welchmen  who  happen  to  have  formed 
but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  our  language.^ 

§  15.   Correction  of  Vagueness  of  Genitive  Case. 

To  the  question,  "What  crown  is  this  P"  an  Englishman  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  might  have  answered,  "  Thes 
Binges  Englandes."  But  where  a  question  of  property  or 
possession  was  distinctly  raised,  when  it  was  asked,  "  WTiose  is 
this  crown?"  our  ancestors,  and  their  Teutonic  kinsmen,  did 
not  rest  contented  with  the  use  of  terms  which  amount  merely 
to  a  general  assertion  of  the  existence  of  some  imdefined  and 
more  or  less  vague  relation  or  dependence,  to  be  faintly  inti- 
mated by  the  use  of  an  inflected  genitive  case,  or  by  that 
of  the  preposition  "  of,"  followed  by  a  noim  in  the  respective 
or  dative  case.  Upon  the  gradual  decline  of  the  Saxon 
inflexional  genitive,  we  have  seen^  that  resort  was  had  to  the 

»  The  Italian  "suo"  and  the  French  "eon"  are  used  without  distinction  as  to  the 
gender  of  the  suhstantive  referred  to,  but  the  reference  can  only  be  to  substantives  or 
pronouns  in  the  singular  number;  for  plurals,  **loro"  and  *'lour,"  from  the  non- 
reflexive  "  illorum"  arc  used. 

»  Ante,  p.  24. 
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contrivance  of  juxta-position,   but   more  frequently  and  per- 
sktentlj  to  the  employment  of  the  posaesaive  pTOJioun  *'his/' 
where   it  was   necessarj"  to   fix   the   special   chamcter  of  the 
rehition— the  true  nature  of  the  dependence  to  he  indicated; 
eo  as  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  hearer  from  the  con- 
sidei*ation  of  any  other  relation  than  that  of  proport)^  or  poa- 
&ea^on>     Our  ancestors  said,  "The  Kingee  England  hk  crown/' 
^■ttid  afterwards^  "  the   King  of  England  hk  cro^vTi,"   as  the 
^Bnment  Gennans  aaid,  and  their  descendants  now  commonly 
^baj,  "Dea  Konigs  von  England  seine  Krone/*  or  **Der  Eonig 
^Bron  England  s$im  Krone.**     This  would  he  litemlly,  **liegis 
^  Anglia:  or  Rex  Anglia?  corona  mta.'^    Since,  however,  the  Latin 
language  does  not  allow  of  the  employment  of  the  reflex  pro- 
noun mm  for  the  purpjse  of  indicating  a  ajmciul  relation  of 
property  or  possession,  the  writer  or  speaker  is,  in  that  lan- 
guage, ohliged  to  aubmil  to  the  employment  of  the  vague  in- 
^dication   of  relation  which  is  furnished  by  the  genitive  case^ 
and  to  look  eLsewhere  for  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  that 
rctlation. 

I  It!.  German  Mode  of  correding  vugueneu  of  Gemiive  Cam 
where  intended  io  be  med  possemml^. 
In  Germany  a  mode  of  writing  and  speaking  analogous  to 
our  own^  which  is  still  current,  particularly  in  Lower  Saxony^ 
the  ancient  seat  of  our  ancestors,  ia  commonly  noticed  in  dic- 
tionaries as  follows  L 
^ft  Daa  let  mein  hut ;  that  is  my  hat.  Nein,  es  ist  meines  Bruders 
i^«einer ;  no,  it  is  my  brother  hb  j  or  rather,  est  fratris  mei  suits. 
Adelung  treats  this  as  a  disagreeable  peculiarity  of  certain  vidgar 
dialects.     He  jsaya:*  Die  Conjunctiva  der  diitten  Person  mit 

Rletn  Genitive  zu  verbindenj  als  meiner  Mutter  ihr  Bmder; 
tay  mother  her  brother;  or  more  exactly,  matris  mea:*  frater 
^ub)  ;  meines  Freundes  sein  Garten ;   (my  friend  his  garden ; 
anuci  mei  hortus  suns) ;   ich  meine  nicht  Ilomers  Gedichte, 
aondem  des  Horaz  seine) ;  I  mean  not  Homer's  poems  but  those 
I  DcuUche  Sprachl@hrc  fiir  Schulcn  3tc  Au&agi?,  p.  217. 
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of  Horace  his;  sed  Honttii  sua),  ist  csine  widerwartige  Eigcfli- 
heit  gemeiner  Mundarten.^ 

That  this  form  of  expression  does  constitute  an-«Eigenheit 
gemeiner  Mondarten/'  that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  vulgar 
tongue,  no  person  who  has  mixed  with  the  lower  class  of  the 
German  population  on  the  continent,  or  in  East  London,  will 
venture  to  deny. 

But  admitting  this  popular  syntax  to  have  become  somewhat 
antiquated,  and  even  in  a  great  measure  to  have  been  abandoned 
to  those  who,  in  utter  disregard  of  rules  laid  down  by  gram- 
marians, persist  in  speaking  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathere 
spoke  before  them,  the  strong  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
corresponding  grammatical  arrangement  discoverable  in  English, 
a  kindred  language,  is  not  affected.^ 

Adelung  and  hia  purist  friends  did  not  succeed  in  persuading 
the  mass  of  their  countrymen  to  forego  the  use  of  the  famikar 
symbol  of  property  or  possession.     A  more  recent  writer*  of 
gpreat  authority  refers  to  the  following  proverbial  expressions : 
**  Every  cow  knows  his  gate  (sein  Thor)."     "  Falsehood  (Untreu, 
feniiniue)  struck  his  own  master."     The  same  writer*  speaks  of 
the  popular  phraseology  as  being  extensively  employed  in  spite 
of  the  proscription  which  had  been  pronounced  against  it: 
"l>ee  Vaters  sein  Buch."^    "Der  Mutter  ihr  Kleid."«     "Der 
Kinder  ihr  Bpielieug."^    He  also  produces  fix>m  authors  of  the 
•eveuteeiith  and  eighteenth  centuries  such  expressions  as  **  Ich 
habo  mioh  mit  dem  Grafen  seinem  Koch  verlobt"®   "  Er  gedacht 
ihw  wie  dea  Qoldsehmids  seim  Jung,*'*  etc.     He  adds  that  in 
I^PV^^  Giwrwany  the  preceding  genitive  is  changed  into  a  dative : 
^*l>wtt  Vatw  mn  Buoh/*^*    •^In  der  Mutter  ihrem  Bett."" 
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**  Dem  Groethe  seiii  Gedicht  iat  noch  schoner  ala  dem  Wieland 
s«mB/*i  **  Das  ist  ilmenihr  Rock/' ^  ^amaeiii  Vater/'^  **Der 
Frau  ir  Kmd.'*^     **  Den  Eltem  ire  Sorgen/'^ 

If,  indeed,  this  form  of  expression  could  be  shown  to  he  a 
recent  innovation,  there  would  he  less  reason  for  connecting  "the 
king  his  crown,"  of  modem  vernacular  Germany,  with  a  similar 
application  ol'  the  posseiSJiiYe  pronoun  *'  his,"  in  Layamon,  Robert 
of  Gloucoster,  the  Ormuluni,  Manndevill,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  same  writer  (Adelnng)  in  his  great  German  dictionary^ 
treats  this  phraseology  as  the  language  of  common  or  ^^dgar  life. 
Bpeaking  of  **  aein"  (his)  he  says,  **  Nach  einem  Genitiv  gehort 
es  aueh  hier  in  der  Spracho  des  gemeinen  Lebens,  Dein  Auf- 
wand  itbertriiit  den  Aufwund  dea  Fiiraten  seinen.  (Thy  ex- 
penditure exceeds  that  of  the  Prince  hk^  sumptus  priiicipis 
mm)/'  It  would  be  better,  he  observes,  to  say,  **  iibertrifft  den 
Anfwand  des  Fiiraten/' 

In  the  same  article,  Adelung  aays,  Ein  gewohnlicher  Fehler 
einiger  gemeinen  Sprecharten,  nnd  bosonders  der  Niedersachaen, 
iftt  ea,  dieses  Fiirwort  zweiter  Endung,  wenn  selbige  vor  ihrem 
Hauptwort  stehet,  zur  Erklamng  bei^nfugen — "Memes  Vaters 
sein  Bnider**  (patris  mei  frater  suns).  **  Meines  Bruders  sein 
Gut*'  (fratris  mei  bona  mia). 

This  familiar  fonn  of  speech,  which  Adelung  acknowledges  to 
be  still  the  language  of  common  life,  is  very  ancient »  **  Uber- 
morgen  hoFich  der  Konigin  ihr  Kind,"  the  day  after  to-morrow 
I  fetch  away  the  queen  her  child  (Regime  pnerum  auum),^ 
**  Nach  des  Herrn  Korbes  seinem  Haus/'  and  "^ach  dem  Herm 
Xorlies  seinem  Haus,*'  to  Mr. Korbes  his  house' (in  Domini  Korbes 
domum  suam),     *'  Des  Vaters  sein  Hut,^'  (Patris  pileue  smts).^ 

In  three  of  the  instances  just  referred  to,  the  inflexion  denoting 
the  genitive  case  and  also  the  personal  pronoun,  appear.    In 

*  Gkwthe  (dfttiTe}  poema  suum  pulchriua  est  quam  Wblaud  (dat(To)  tnura* 

*  That  ii  to  them  their  CiJftt.    Leur  hflhit  d  ^jp. 

*  S^n  pdrft  d  tuL  *•  d  lafemn^e  son  enfant  I  elk* 
A  j^gct  pif  enia  leure  soiBs  ^  m^, 

*  Orimm,  Kinder  imd  Hanamllraheaf  toI,  i.|  No*  55,  p.  288. 
^  Ihid,  No.  41,  p,  210.  *  Becker,  Gmmm.  vol,  I  p»  172. 
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pliroHcm  which,  like  the  following,  are  daily  heard  in  familiar 
oonvtTHtttion,   the  inflexion,  being  felt  to  be   superfluous,   is 
omittcHl.      •*l)io  Mutter  ihr  Kleid''  (Mater,  not  matris  vestis 
sua).*      "Wio  wars   so  dunkel   in   dem  Wolf  seinem  Leib." 
•'  Oh  how  dark  it  was  in  the  wolf  his  body'' — ^in  lupo  corpore  suo 
(not  in  hpi  corporo  suo) — says  Rothkappchen  (Little  Red  Riding 
HwkII  ttftor  hor  wonderful  extraction,  by  the  friendly  huntsnian, 
fVtun  tho  wolf's  boUy.*    She  might,  using  the  inflected  genitive, 
haw  said,  but  with  less  naivete,  "  In  des  Wbl/s  seinem  Leibe" — 
"  in  Npi  wrjHW  suo."      ••  Dem  Wolf"  and  "  seinem  Leib"  are 
hi>th  dtttivt>s,  governed  by  the  preposition  "  in."    It  is  important 
to  rwuark  that  the  expression  actually  recorded  is  "  seinem  Leib," 
not  **  mHim  l^nb,"    Had  there  bqen  any  further  coalescing  of  the 
twi>  prtxlieates.  the  distincti>*e  termination  of  "  seinem"  must,  in 
tho  pn^^uoo  fi\f  **  dem/'  have  been  abandoned  as  superfluous. 

**  Moin  Man^heu  ist  aus :  I'nd  geht  vor  Gustchen  sein  Haus. 
My  story  is  t\Jd»  aiul  now  g\>  belon>  little  Augnslus  kis  house."' 
**  F^ss  Kimlohen  *tii  Hiitchen.     Lav  hold  of  little  Conrad  hu 

"^  Jf^W  hjnuo  oin  Pfonl  mitis^^imcht :  aber  des  eincai  seims  war 
Wiini  *W  MH)<^n\  wfjNfc,  Uhm.  K»ch  man  h^  lortMight  a  horse, 
l^t  \>«v^  W»  ^w^V  >fc^  Wiml.  ami  the  oiher  it?  the  other's) 
fcwi^  l'm^*<M»tsn*t\\^^uss^i^u$.<»iij(ente]aadi^  Here, 
iW  *jJKviixv  )\!vi«H'^iii  <\^rtvtj^x>indin^  wiih  our  fKt^^s^sisiTe  aug- 
^ifc«Mfctv  is  ;»{>|4W4v  iftol  t\>  a  ttcmiti  W^  n>  a  avoaenl  and  a  psonoon. 

T^is  <v^«MntK^>i>«i  is  aftHK^K  ^^t  ^^T  t^w^ar  ^ik  ^^me  modem 
iftilK^  >«  V^  iaxv^  v^airaic^im^)  >i  as  «2»%«u&%£.  o?Ik>q^daL  and 
^'^^^  >^iAf^^y«hi\     »y  A^Mifis;^  x^  i.  a3*>  dwocomd  as 

akM*^  it*£>^«y.£  V>  iW  5pif^:nxy^  <^,-     l4,  ^  ^i£t^  case. 
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^Bl  nouns,  the  genitive  case  is  not  diatinguished  by  iiny  inflexion. 
flHgtibrly  enough,  Adehing  himself,  after  finding  fault  vnih  the 
eipremon  "  Unsers  Vuberd  seine  Freude"'  (the  joy  of  oui*  father 
his)f  patris  nostri  gaudiiun  simm,  on  the  ground  that  the  form  of 
the  vHSi-  itself  denotes  posaeasion,  objects  equally  to  *'  Fran  Wolf 
ihre  Tck-hter"  (Mrs.WoK  Aer  d^ughtera),  Domina  Wolf  flli^e  mw, 
in  which  the  genittve  position  of  Fran  Wolf  is  not  evidenced  or 
ukEde  distingiiishiible  by  any  change  of  termination.  He  recom- 
mends that,  in  pr«*ference,  we  should  aay,  "  Die  Tochter  der  Frau 
WoU***  (the  daughters  of  Mrs,  Wolf) ;  a  form  to  which,  though 
moreatiff  anfl  unfamiliar,  there  is,  of  course,  no  positive  objection. 
He  also  states  that  he  thinks  it  better  to  avoid  saying,  with 
Oellert,  "  Diea  Beyivort  ist  noch  raahleriacher  als  HonieTB 
mmes.*'  (This  epithet  m  more  picturesque  than  that  of  Homer 
his),  pulchriius  Homeri  suo. 

^VTien  Richard  of  Cornwall,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  Alphonso 
JC,  of  Castile,  sent  agents  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  decision  of  Pope 
Clement  I Y,  upon  their  conflicting  claims  to  the  imiierial  crown, 
the  fonner  was  represented  by  his  elder  son.  Prince  Henry  of 
Almaine  and  Cornwall,*  aJid  others.  Of  Alphonso'a  agents,  the 
hiHtorian  Schmidt,  who  was  not  of  l^ower  Saxony,  but  of  Upper 
Genuany,'-  speaks  as  **  Das  Alfonaus  smne  Machten/*  the  piuwera 
of  Alfonso  hii.     Alphonsi  po testates  mw,^ 

Although  modern  Germans  employ  the  possessive  or  rather 
sdjcetivc  pronoun  **ihr/'  "her*'  or  **  their,"  when  they  wish  to 
give  a  distinct  and  exclusive  possessive  character  to  icniinine 
nouns  in  tlie  singular,  and  to  all  nouns  in  the  plural,  the  old 
English  and  the  old  Germans  conhned  themselves  to  the  use  of 
"  sin'*  **  his"  in  the  reflex  sense  of  the  Latin  ^'  suns,"  which,  like 
the  Spanish  *'  suyo,*'  refers  to  preceding  substantives,  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  any  distinction  of  gender  or  number. 

We  find  Paris  represented  as  saying,  in  old  middle  German, 


*  Allerwflnii  afiMisinttteii  hf  )m  eottsin,  Guy  clc  Montfort,  in  thfi  chimjh  ntTiterbo. 
Mm  hmxi  wm  brought  to  Eogbud  by  ooraraand  of  Edwaiil  I.  *VLo  cuiiff  chifn  sal 
Tmm  Koomm  oolii,"— Daa£e,  Infeiuo,  xii.  120, 

•  mn^tUA  or  BttFftrlii. 

^  Sohmidt,  G««chic1ite  der  DeytAclien,  voL  nu  p.  B4. 
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*'  Eack  of  the  three  goddesses,  Yenus,  Juno,  Pallaa,  o&red  ]b» 
kia  (sin)  gift."^    The  fruit  of  Aw  mother  becomes  a  motheor.* 

In  modem  German,  however,  the  possessive  or  adjective  piQ- 
noun,  when  added  to  tha  principal  or  dominant  noun,  ta  denote 
its  possessory  or  proprietary  interest  in  the  satellite^  follows  the 
number  and  gender  of  the  noun^to  which  it  is  attached. 

The  supposed  anomaly  in  the  unrestricted  application  of  the 
jHTonoun  "  his,."  which,  as  well  in  its  primary  as  in  its  secondary 
sense,  can  refer  only  to  nouns  in  the  singular  number  and 
of  the  masculine  or  the  neuter  gender,  has  been  the  great 
alumbling-block  in  the  path  of  English  grammarians.  As  in 
English,  so  in  the  cognate  Platt-Deutsch  (the  quasi  continental 
English,  in  a  less  improved  and  complete,  perhaps  in  a  less 
corrupted  form),  the  useless  inflexion  is  dismissed  where  resort 
has  been  had  to  the  possessive  augment.  "  Sin  (qu.  bin)  ick  nig 
en  armen  Fiaker  sinen  Sohn''  (Am  I  not  a  poor  fisherman — 
jpiscator,  not  piscatoris — his  son  ?).'  *'  De  vagel  averst  floog  weg 
im  set  sick  up  eenen  Goldsmitt  siin  huus''^  (The  bird,  however, 
flew  away  and  set  itself  upon  a  goldsmith  Ms  house).  Super 
auri&brum  (not  auri£B^bri)  domum  suam." 

'^  Daar  flog  de  vagel  weg  na  eenen  Schooster,  un  sett  sick  up 
Uen  sim  Dack'*^  (Then  flew  the  bird  away  to  a  shoemaker,  and  set 
itself  upon  him  his^  roof).  Super  eum  (not  ejus)  tectum  suum. 
''  Ik  bin  den  Fisker  sin  Suhn"  (I  am  the  fisherman  iis  son). 
Sum  piscator  (not  piscatoris)  filius  suus.^ 

§  17.   Genders  of  Personal  Promamns. 

In  our  language,  and  probably  in  all  other  dialects  spoken 

>  GyiwBBu  PetttsdH^  GnuuMitil:*  4t«r,  TIimI  541. 9rd  edit.  Jhs  IVMscaarum  ''sm'* 
ttast  sich  Ti«U(Mckl  wwlk  b«i  (MAW^Mm  l>k4ktoff«»  «m1  «ib  sritM  Awaahaie,  in  "^i^fr 
mttifrm  AUfmmtimkiit  Biftchw«»ett.  leh  haW  nur  eiiie  $wll«  ai^  Herbert  IS  a  mage- 
mmkt^Ji^^i^^»aiftiut»ihmaimfi!^wkX$iii;ket,  fiikt^RadeToaVenw, Juno 
«Bd  l\ilUi^  und  bttfusl  dMM,  ^^  ir  hf^vUche  aur  nW  s^ift  bot/' 

*  lbid«  iHtitt^  V^tft.  <^d9«  t4  IHtt  nubt  9iMr  m«K>|^  uttoter  win. 

*  IbiO.  >V  4T,  ^  254.  *^ 

*  Hent  it » to  be  TvoMtfied  tbat  m  fra»MiA  ifaaotji^  pwswsMOk  » iUtwkid»iftol  ta  a 
«iHiB«  but  U>  aperfuaal  mu»mui. 

T  Onmav  laMlmc  ma  HaimmmkImIi,  tuL  ik»  K«k  9(1^  p^  71. 
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imiions  conetitutmg  the  great  Aryan  family,  the  personal 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  aeeond  persons,  "I,  mo,**  "thon,  thee," 
we,  usj"  *'ye,  yon,"  eadiibit  no  mark  of  gender.  It  ia  im- 
lecessary  that  the  present  viBible  speaker  should  use  wortk 
specially  indicating  his  or  her  own  sex ;  and  it  would  appear  to 
be  almost  as  much  a  work  of  sai>ererogation  to  resort  to  inflexiona 
iLEving  for  their  object  the  designation  of  the  sex  of  the  present 

ible  party  whom  he  or  she  is  addressing,  except  in  eases,  not 
likely  to  be  of  frequept  occiurence,  where  it  might  be  doubtful 
which,  of  several  persons,  equally  present,  was  the  party  meant 
to  he  addressed*  It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed  that  the  rule  is 
universal, — that  it  is  without  exception  in  any  language.^     But 

Hebrew,  and  also  in  the  other  Semitic  dialects,  the  fonn  of  the 
lual  pronoun  representing  the  second  person,  that  is,  the 
or  parties  addressed,  and  the  construction  of  the  aufllxes 
to  verbs  in  the  second  person,  vary  according  to  the  sex, 

Gesenius  says,"  "Only  in  the  first  person  is  the  pronoun 
generis  communis;  because  the  first  peraon,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  present,  needs  not  a  designation  of  sbk  so  much  as  the 
addressed  second,  or  absent  third/'  Aa  I,  thou,  we,  ye^  present 
BO  mark  of  gender,  so  the  corresponding  possessive  or  adjective 

tnouns  my,  thy,  our,  your,  are   apphed   indifferently  with 

Sarenco  to  persons  of  either  sex.  And  we  find  that  in  the 
Gothic^  language,  as  well  as  in  the  derivatiTe  or  cognate  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  masculine  personal  pronoun  "he/*  and  the  possessive 
pronoun  *-his,"  are  ^nployed  with  reference  to  antecedent  sub- 
stantives  of  all  gendei-s  and  of  both  numbers.  The  use,  therefore, 
his,*'  with  its  ancient  general  force,*  whether  in  its  original 
form,  or  as  cut  down  to  "is''  or  "'s,'*  when  applied  to  femUiine 
or  plural  nouns,  apj^ears  to  be  more  consistent — to  be  more 
idiomatic,  than  the  modern  German  *'  ihr"  (her  or  their),  or  than 
Lilly,  young  Mistress  Bridget  CromweU,  and  Swift's,  "her/*^ 


^m^i 


The  prfiiitiuu  of  the  fint  and  second  pemon  do  not  app<mr  to  have  had  the  dh- 
t  ^_eiidtr  giTen  them  in  any  lanruagc/'    j-^  ■      - 
Bopp,  writing  moro  cautiously,  coaaom  tEe  rule  to  cverf  Indo-European  liuaguage. 


iction  of 


Bloii'^  LecttireSf  toL  I^  p.  180. 


in  ftil  of  TThkh,  he  aaya,  the  agreeineDt  in  this  respect  is  »trikiug~iiuf  alknd,  p.  320. 
»  Hebraischu  Grommatik,  3te  AiidBgc,  p.  7L  *  Ante,  p.  45 

'  In  »piaer  alt^rm  Ai^tmiiHMt^  ante  d4n.  ^  Ante,  pp.  30,  37^  -^7^ 


56  ANCIENT  PRONOMINAL  THBOBY. 

In  WicliflTs  translation,  "  And  Mary  dwellid  with  hir  as  it 
were  thre  months  and  tumid  again  to  his  own  house,"  Luke  i.  56, 
the  masculine  possessive  pronoim  appears  to  be  applied  sexlessly. 
Modem  printers  have  her  for  "his."  "Sin"  is  used  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  for  "his."  It  is  to  be  found  in  Caedmon's  Para- 
phrase, where  the  word  appears  to  be  employed  in  the  tertiary 
or  reflex  sense.  Thus  Eask  says,  with  reference  to  the  passage 
in  Caedmon,  "  It  must  be  observed  that  it  does  not,  like  the 
German  *sein,'  answer  to  *  his*  in  the  sense  of  'ejus,'  but 
only  in  the  sense  of  *  suus.' "  For  our  present  purpose  it  is 
sufficient  if  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  becomes,  like 
the  possessive,  sexless,  where  it  is  reflex. 

Proceeding  with  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we 
find  Maundevill^  saying,  "  If  any  of  her  (their)  wyfes  misbereii 
Aim  (misbehave  herself)  agenst  hire  husbande,  he  may  cast  him 
(the  wife)  out  of  his  house  and  depart  from  him  (the  misbermg 
wife)  and  take  another ;  but  he  shall  departe  (divide)  with  hire 
his  goods." 

Grimm  gives  no  example  of  cases  where,  as  stated  in  his  rule, 
the  maaouline  genitive  "seina"  has  relation  to  antecedents  of 
different  st^xi^  and  numbers ;  but  having  said  before,  that  the 
pt^rsonal  gt>uitive  n^fers  to  every  gender  and  number  in  reflexive 
caatvi,  ho  confimis  this  by  stating,  conversely,  that  "  where  there 
is  no  rt^floxion,  the  genitive  must  stand  in  its  proper  gender."* 

»  V»n*K<^  mx\  1>p«Y*ilo  of  Sir  John  M^undetill,  Knt,  p.  135.  «  Ante,  p.  46. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Tabular  Statement  of  Changes  in  Plural  Termination  of  Nouns, 
coinciding  vnth  relinquishment  of  Genitive  Inflexion, 

Attention  has  been  directed  (ante,  p.  28)  to  a  gradual  aban- 
donment of  case- terminations,  occurring  in  the  interval  assigned 
to  the  two  MSS.  of  Layamon,  edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden. 

The  following  table  shows  the  change  brought  about  during 
the  same  period,  in  the  termination  of  plural  noims,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Norman  termination  in  es  for  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  whose  plurals  generally  terminated  in  en : — 

1200.  1300. 

Armen  (arms)  ^  Harmes.' 

Beden,  beoden  (prayers) '  Bodes.' 

Bellen(beU8)»  BeUis.' 

Bemen  (trumpets)  *  Beames,  hemes,  bumes.* 

Benden  (bands)  *  Bendes.* 

Biscopen  (bishops)  •  Bissopes.*  ^ 

Blissen  (blisses)  ^  Blisses.^ 

Botten  (bats  or  sticks)  ^  Battes." 

Brotheren  Ibrotheren  (brothers)  •       Brothers.* 
Brutten  (britons)  ^^  Bruttes.^^ 

Bumen  (cuirasses)  "  Brumes." 

Burhyen  (boroughs) "  Borwes.** 

^  Layamon's  Brut.,  vol.  i.,  p.  96,  v.  2233. 

«  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  402,  v.  19688 ;  p.  404,  v.  19722 ;  p.  497,  v.  21934. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  606,  v.  24486. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  190,  v.  4462;  p.  217,  v.  6107;  p.  219,  v.  46;  p.  241,  v.  678; 
p.  260,  V.  874 ;  p.  251,  v.  886 ;  p.  366,  v.  8660;  vol.  ii.,  p.  326,  v.  17887;  p.  497, 
V.  21937;  p.  674,  v.  23729 ;  vol.  ui ,  p.  39,  v.  26161-2  ;  p.  109,  v.  7813-6 ;  p.  136, 
V.  8400. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  333,  v.  18060;  p.  394,  v.  9497;  p.  497,  21922. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  iu.,  p.  192,  v.  29728.  '  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  694,  v.  24194. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  u.,  p.  483,  v.  21591-3. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  92,  v.  2182;  p.  166,  v.  3878 ;  p.  228,  v.  6230 ;  p.  290,  v.  6819; 
▼ol.  ii.,  p.  10,  V.  10446;  p.  11,  v.  61 ;  p.  86,  2264;  p.  606,  22163. 
»o  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  101,  V.  12692;  p.  63,  v.  11448. 
"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  562,  v.  23717.        «  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  91,  v.  12871. 
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CHANGES  DC  PLUKAL  TBBMIKATION. 


1200. 

Ghmiclien^ 
ClsDieken  (clerks)  * 
Cliven(clifEB)» 
Clubben  (clubs)  * 
Cludon  (clouds)  • 


1300. 
Gheiches^ 
Clerkes.' 
Olives.' 
aubbes.* 
Cloudes.' 


Cnihten,  chnihten,  knihten  (kiiights)^  Chnites.* 

Cniven  (knives) ' 

Cnowon  (knees)  • 

CoBsen  (kisses) ' 

Cwonon  (queens)  *° 

Dawen,  dayon  (days)  " 

Broken  (dragons)  *' 

Dromon  (dreams  or  jewels)  ^' 

Eorlon  (earls)  ** 

Eorth-tilien  (oarth-tillers)  *' 

Bromiton  (hermits)  ** 

Fenlon  (troops) " 

FmUwn  (^fttUiors)  ** 

Flivmon  (tXigitivos).** 

Purkon  (giUlows)*'' 

Uriokim  ^Grot^k*^ " 

Uumon  y^mvi\>  *• 


Cnives.^ 

Cnowes.* 

Cosses.' 

Cwenes." 

Daies  or  Dawes." 

Drakes" 

Dreams." 

Eorles.** 

Erth-tilies." 

Heremites,'* 

Ferdes." 

Faderes."       "• 

Fleomes." 

Forkes* 

Grickes.'* 

Gumes,** 


,  p.  105,  T.  12642. 


Ibid.  Tol.  ii. 
»  IWI.  x>^.  iu»  IV  4*U  T.  iM4: ;  T«t  uu,  p.  226.  t,  52241.  ^^ 

*  IWa  >xa.  U..V  4T^;  T,  aUOI.  »  ibid.  Tol.  ii.,  p.  497,  t.  21989. 

•  \Kid.  >Na.  is.  ^  ;:,  ^.  *l*;  ^  5«,  t,  46;  p.92,T.  218«;  p.  ll«,  t.  7S4;  p.  1«J» 
t^  W:>^.  IV  »Wk>.T^4xS-6:;  ^5:Jk$Sl3;  p.  404.  9469;  toL  it,  p.  94,  t.  12430 ; 
^  IU>.W.  ^  l5t.Y.  \»i4  «;  ^  1^2.  t,  JT^JI-W;  p.  205,  t.  6041 ;  p.  S»  i 
^.MW.  ^«U^.«W^>;  ^272.T.^;  |p.2T^T.:S«;   p.  290,  t.  7061 ;  -  '^ 


t.  *.VH  4  .  \v  WKV  t.  4IT  ;  ^  *»,  T.  ^^$$$-;ikl ;  Tvl.  uL.  p.  67,  t.  26824; 


p.  297, 

p.  164, 

X.  5^^^^    1^  yirvM^^^wvi  vnnwik  «ftd  *»  Uw  dB  Widiff* Tvnmi  (1500),  all  militiiy 

*  \M.^n4  \.^UKv4^>^       Mbid.^>l.ii..^lM^T.  126$6;  p,ll6,T.  12941. 

♦  \VI  XN^  \\v.  ^  **!.  X.  $«HW,  **  l>il  ^^  ii.  ^  112.  t.  12866-72-6. 
^MNhi  xv4s  \ .  K  Wk  t.  1«M  *ii.  Ik  l*i.  X.  t«4k5 ;  Ik  125.  T.  916 ;  p.  219,  ▼. 

M»x  ^  tlt-Xv**K  xx'i  «ls^l3^^.  l;J5«i.  ^lTr.^.4»S;  pc609,T.«22l8; 

!!}^f  ^  V^ ^^♦*4^x.  \W^,  ^^>l.^.ta.su^6SS^v.S2876. 

H   \>.4  xv4  X\  ,  Ifw   \\:8^  X     \«*^,  ^  »Jv  V  tJK^ 

**  \V^  xs<  W ,  ^  >iA\  X    tt\\$. 

>•  \w  »«^  x\^,Yw  u%kx  t^KUs  ^  4^>  i^ni; 

^  J!:"t  '"^  >    )^  ^*^>   >'t^  ^  •  l>»i  ^v;.Wiw2:6CT.  6962. 

V  ♦^f     Y.  U*i  X    'jiijk     y.  N^x    ^ 


♦*i»^.   t.  «NWvK|i« 


ol. 
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1200. 
Hafden  (heads)  ^ 
Halidomen  (relics) ' 
HaUen  (haUs) » 
Ha%rmen  (harms)  ^ 
Harpen  (harps) ' 
Heorten  (harts)* 
Heremaerken  (standards)  ^ 
Iberen  (cries)  • 


1800. 
Hefdes,  or  hevedes.^ 
Halidomes.' 
HaUes.> 
Hanne8> 
Harpes.^ 
Heortes.* 
Hiremarkes.^ 
Beares.' 


Iferen,  iveren,  ivoren  (companions)  •  Veres,  feres,  iveres.* 


Iweden  (armour)  '* 
Kempen  (soldiers) " 
Kingen  (kings)  " 
Lawen,  laien  (laws)  *• 
Leomen  (limbs)  ** 
Lotten  (lots) « 
Kaidenen  (maids)  ^^ 
Hedewan  (meadows) " 
Monnen  (men)  ^ 
Munden  (palms)  ^' 
If uniken  (monks)  ** 
I^ihten  (nights) '^^ 
19'omen  (names)  ^ 


Wedes.^^ 

Kempes." 

Kinges.*' 

Lawes." 

Leomes." 

Lottos.*' 

Maidenes." 

Medewes." 

Hones,  mannes." 

Mundes.*' 

Monakes.** 

Nihtes." 

Names." 


■  Lay.,  Yol.  i.,  p.  35,  t.  813 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  190,  y.  14682 ;  p.  240,  y.  5870;  p.  636, 
22839  ;  p.  552,  v.  3213.  >  Ibid.  yol.  u.,  p.  494,  y.  21863. 

*  Ibid.  yol.  i.,  p.  86,  y.  2025  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  594,  y.  24192. 

*  Ibid.yol.u..p.495,v.21894.  »Ib.vol.ii.,p.210.y.l4955.  •Ib.yol.i.,  p.l4,y.306. 
'  Ibid.  yol.  ill.,  p.  95,  y.  27469.  «  Ibid.  vol.  iii.,  p.  25,  v.  25828. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  71,  v.  1677;  p.  250,  v.  5876;  p.  263,  v.  6176;  p.  343,  y.  8040; 
p.  351,  y.  230;  p.  382,  v.  968;  p.  428,  y.  10035;  vol.  ii.,  p.  121,  v.  13056  ;  p.  230, 
T.  6633 ;  p.  241,  y.  878 ;  p.  245,  v.  990 ;  p.  416,  v.  20021 ;  p.  447,  v.  759 ;  vol.  iii., 
p.  83,  y.  26012 ;  p.  37,  v.  114 ;  p.  58,  v.  610 ;  p.  74,  v.  976  ;  p.  94,  y.  7449 ;  p.  244, 
T.  30977. 

w  Ibid.  vol.  iii.,  p.  21,  y.  25732 ;  p.  46,  v.  6322-3 ;  p.  59,  y.  620. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  318,  v.  7443;  p.  353,  v.  8272;  p.  355,  v.  880;  yol.  ii.,  p.  525, 
y.  22572-3;  p.  633,  y.  5119 ;  p.  637,  v.  209 ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  159,  v.  28951. 

»  Ibid.  yol.  i.,  p.  177,  y.  4158 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  581 ;  v.  23890. 

M  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  50,  y.  1167;   p.  88,  y.  2077-8;   p.  205,  y.  4814;  p.  219, 
y.  6137 ;  p.  223,  y.  234 ;  p.  255,  v.  995-6 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  175,  y.  14339 ;  p.  185,  y.  560 ; 
p.  197,  y.  861 ;  p.  198,  v.  870 ;   p.  410,  y.  872 ;   p.  509,  y.  22219 ;  p.  586,  y.  4016 
yol.  iii.,  p.  150,  y.  28760. 

i«  Ibid.  yoL  ii.,  p.  329,  y.  17968;  vol.  iiL,  p.  29,  v.  25929. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  155,  yy.  13857-8. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  116,  y.  2740:  voL  u.,  p.  574,  y.  23730. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  85,  y.  2005. 

»•  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  116,  y.  2733 ;  yol.  ii.,  p.  674,  y.  23730. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  500,  y.  21994.       ^  Ibid.  yoL  iii.,  p.  192,  t.  29722, 

«  Ibid.  yoL  ii,  p.  225,  v.  15512.         «  Ibid.  toL  i,  p.  76,  t.  1802. 
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Revee.* 

Ribbes.' 

Rideres,  or  redeares.* 

Sawcs.* 

Sipes." 

Scottes.' 

Scuhtes.® 

Sides.* 

Songes.**^ 

SpeUes." 

Speres." 

Stedes." 

Stremes.** 

Sones.** 

Sostres.^® 

Swikes,^' 

Tcldes. " 


1200.  1800. 

Rasen  (onset)  * 

Revon  (magistrates)' 

Ribben  (ribs) ' 

Ridem,  ridaeren,  rideren  (riders)  * 

Sawen  (speeches)  * 

Scipen  (ships)  • 

Scotten  (Scots) ' 

Scuhten  (archers)  ® 

Siden  (sides)  • 

Songen  (songs)  *^ 

SpcUen  (sayings)  " 

Sperea  (spears)" 

Stcden  (horses) " 

Straemen  (rivers)  " 

Sunen,  sunon,  sonen  (sons)  ^^ 

Sustren  (sisters)  ** 

Swiken  (traitors)  ^^ 

Telden  (tents)  »^ 

»  Uy.,  vol.  i.,  p.  29,  V.  683 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  254,  v.  16196 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  16,  v.  26006. 
»  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  225,  v.  6273  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  286,  v.  16956. 
»  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  68,  \>'.  1699. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  15,  v.  10553;  p.  172,  v.  14260;  p.  207,  v.  6089;  toI.  iii.,  p. 
76,  Y.  27026;  p.  98,  v.  547  ;  p.  249,  v.  31079. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  82,  V.  749. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  40,  v.  943;  p.  48,  v.  1132  ;  p.  67,  v.  349;  p.  Ill,  v.  2631,  3; 
p.  195,  V.  2583,  2;  p.  198,  v.  656,  8,  60  ;  p.  200,  v.  93;  p.  219,  v.  5149  ;  p.  316,  T. 
7384,92,6;  p.  833,  v.  794-5 ;  p.  335,  v.  855-6 ;  p.  841,  v.  989;  p.  843,  v.  8041 ; 
p.  415,  V.  9731,  60  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  12,  v.  10487 ;  p.  13,  v.  516-7 ;  p.  16,  t.  56  ;  p.  74, 
V.  1960;  p.  75,  v.  81,  2001 ;  p.  79,  v.  74,  7,  86,  8,  9;  p.  I(l5,  v.  696  ;  p.  152,  T. 
3791 ;  p.  172,  v.  4248;  p.  183,  v.  519  ;  p.  192,  v.  732  ;  p.  208,  v.  6103  ;  p.  249,  r. 
6069 ;  p.  307,  v.  17446  ;  p.  437,  v.  20605 ;  p.  453,  v.  888 ;  p.  454,  t.  921,  6  ;  p. 
478,  V.  1609;  p.  480,  v.  619,  26,  31 ;  p.  482,  v.  21578 ;  p.  483,  v.  21589;  p.  491, 
T.  21791 ;  p.  493,  V.  827;  p.  624,  v.  2546 ;  p.  649,  v.  3136 ;  p.  656,  t.  276,  9  ;  p. 
494,  V.  4203;  vol.  iii.,  p.  12,  v.  26630;  p.  12,  v.  43;  p.  128,  v.  8234;  p.  222,  v. 
440,  I,  4 ;  p.  280,  r.  629  ;  p.  284,  r.  31926. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  101,  v.  12693;  p.  256,  v.  6249 ;  p.  488,  v.  21727. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  iii.,  p.  76,  v.  27026.         »  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  497  ;  v.  21941. 
»o  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  397,  v.  19575.       "  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  233,  t.  16696. 
>»  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  397.  V.  10652.  *^   ^ 

I!  Jk-^*  ""'i  *• '  ^  *io'  ""IS^V  *  '''*^-  ^-  P*  2^'  ^-  25731 ;  p.  44,  T.  26278. 
"  Ibid.  wl.  ui.,  p.  62,  V.  26704. 

^   Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  89,  V.  2094  ;  p.  107,  v.  538,  41;  p.  159,  v.  8749-  p  160 

T.57;  p.  167,  V.  924;  p,  183,  v.  4289;  p.  214^  r.  5020;  p  217  r  9<  ^n  301* 

V.  7064  ;  |v  305,  v.  146 ;  p.  382,  v.  8964  :  vfu.  ii,,  J^  IQ,  v.  10442  ;  p  1  ilr   2b96  7  • 

?:  i^li6\TH^.?: -^^ ^ Sl^l^ ^- "  '^  '''^  -  ^^f'^'^:S\k 

w  IbHi.  vol  ii„  p.  504,  V,  17567 ;  p,  372,  v,  18975; 
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1200.  1300. 

Treowen  (trees)  *  Troues.* 

Utiaeyen  (outlaws)  *  TJtlawes,  Utlayes.' 

Vaeren  (companions) '  Feres.' 

Wahyen  (clubs)  *  Wawes.* 

Weden  (clothes  or  armour)  *  Wedes.* 

Wiken  (weeks) «  Wikes.« 

Weorken  (works)  ^  Warkes.^ 

Worden  (wordes)**  Wordes/ 

Wrenchen  (stratagems)  •  Wrenches.' 

Writen  (writs  or  writings)  *^  Writes.*^ 

Yefven,  yeoven  (gifts)  "  Yiftes." 

Yeten  (gates)  "  Yates.*' 

In  some  few  cases  the  Norman  plural  termination  in  "es" 
occurs  already  in  the  more  ancient  version.  In  other  cases, 
which  occur  more  frequently,  the  modem  version  rejects  the 
"n"  of  the  older  plurals  without  adopting  the  "s."  Thus 
"  luueden  me  mine  leoden"  of  the  old  version,  becomes  "  louede 
me  mi  leode"  of  the  new.^^  So  "vnder  thissen  luften"  becomes 
"  vnder  thisse  lufte."  ^* 

The  Anglo-Saxon  dual  maintains  its  groimd  in  the  pronouns 
of  the  earlier  version  (vol.  ii.  p.  571,  v.  23653) ;  in  the  later  it 
disappears.  Thus  the  "  wit  tweie"  of  the  older  version  becomes 
"fr«  tweie'*  in  the  later,— "two  beiene"  (vol.  i.  p.  239,  v.  5616) 
becomes  "yowbeine." 

Persons  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  the  ancient 

1  Lay.,  vol.  1.,  p.  22,  v.  511. 

«  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  48,  V.  1121 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  13,  v.  10621 ;  p.  14,  v.  10631 ;  p.  79, 
V.  12076  ;  p.  91,  v.  12366;  p.  94,  v.  12428;  vol.  iii.,  p.  91,  v.  27372. 
3  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  260,  v.  6870.       *  Ibid.  vol.  li.,  p.  483,  v.  21696. 

•  See  Iweden.  «  Lay.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  604,  ?.  22089. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  303,  v.  7106;  vol.  iii.,  p.  29,  v.  26942,  6;  p.  80,  v.  27126;  p. 
162,  V.  9024 ;  p.  248,  v.  30941. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  I.,  p.  61,  V.  1192,  7 ;  p.  197,  v.  4618 ;  p.  249,  v.  6837 ;  p.  876,  v. 
8832 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  198,  v.  14876 ;  p.  302,  v.  7336 ;  p.  398,  v.  19596 ;  p.  402, 
V.  19679;  p.  446,  v.  20734;  p.  487,  v.  1682;  p.  623,  v.  2626;  p.  667,  v.  3310; 
p.  668,  V.  36;  p.  618,  v.  4774  ;  p.  637,  v.  6204.    »  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  226,  v.  6302. 

w  Ibid.  vol.  11.,  p.  13,  V.  10616-7 ;  vol  iu.,  p.  96,  v.  27480;  p.  192,  v.  29727. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  233,  v.  6464;  p.  329,  v.  7701. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.,  p.  22,  V.  10736. 

u  Ibid.  vol.  i.  V.  3471.  In  this  and  the  following  case  the  '*  n  "  seems  firequently  to 
have  disappeared  simultaneously  from  the  verb  and  from  the  noun. 

**  Ibid,  p.  176,  V.  4130.  "Thissere"  and  "thissera"  are  elder  versions  than 
**  thine"  and  <<  thissa."— Vernon,  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  p.  186. 
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existence  of  an  original  sexless  "liis,"  may  regard  the  "his"  of 
the  later  version  of  Layamon^  as  undistingnishable  finom  the 
modem  pronoun,  which  has  reference  to  masculine,  or,  at  the 
most,  to  masculine  and  neuter  antecedents  only.  Such  persons 
might  possibly  find  an  explanation  of  the  tact  of  the  appearance 
of  "  his"  in  that  version  in  connexion  with  feminine  nouns,  in 
the  supposition  that  after  ''his"  had  acquired  its  position  as  a 
possessive  augment  by  being  so  employed  with  reference  to  mas- 
culine and  neuter  nouns,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  in* 
dication  of  possession,  which  might  be  conveniently  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  general  possessive  augment,  with- 
out regard  in  all  cases  to  the  gender  of  the  antecedent  noun. 

The  latter  supposition  may  be  said  to  be  less  violent  than  one 
that  is  involved  in  a  hypothesis^  which  requires  that  the  apos- 
trophised "  's,"  now  seen  to  be  attached  to  plural  nouns  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  possessive  augment,  should  be  accepted  as 
the  genuine  descendant,  as  an  actual  continuation,  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors'  genitive  plural  termination  "  en,"  "  ena,"  which 
termination  was  followed  by  the  "en^"  of  mediaDval  EnglisL 
This  imaginary  descent  derived  some  adventitious  support  &om  a 
transfer  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  masculine  singular  termination  in 
**  s,"  to  plural  words  which  had  been  prepared  for  imdergoing 
such  a  transfer  by  the  loss  of  their  special  termination,  aban- 
doned for  the  genitive  by  juxta-position.^ 

A  process  of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  is  described  by  Bopp^ 
with  reference  to  the  Latin  terminations  in  "jus,"  as  "  cujus," 
"ejus,"  etc.,  which,  though  derived  from  a  Sanskrit  original 
restricted  to  the  masculine  and  neuter  gender,  have  found  their 
way  abusively  (misbrauchlich)  into  Latin  feminines. 

The  same  author  states^  that  in  the  most  important  element 
of  word-construction  a  perfect  identity  exists  with  many  pro- 
nominal stems,  which,  in  their  insulated  position,  are  still 
declined.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  an  appended 
suffix  does  not  in  the  course  of  time  always  proceed  pari  passu 
-with  the  corresponding  insulated  word. 

»  Ante,  p.  28.  '  Pott,  chap,  viii  *  Ante,  p.  24. 

*  Bopp,  Yergleichende  Gramm.  2te  Ausgabe,  vol  L  p.  387,  }  189,      '  Ibid,  p.  240. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ANTI-PRONOMINAL 
THEORIES. 

The  mass  of  documents  produced  in  support  of  the  ancient 
pronominal  theory,  and  the  observations  with  which  those  docu- 
ments have  been  accompanied,  may  be  regarded  as  having,  to 
some  extent,  narrowed  the  field  of  inquiry  with  respect  to  the 
several  opposing  theories  which  have  been  propounded,  all  of 
which  appear  to  involve,  and  may  be  said  to  rest  upon,  the  con- 
founding of  subjective  with  objective  genitives.^  But  the  views 
entertained  by  our  ancestors  in  their  unsuspecting  confidence  in 
the  pronominal  theory  have  been  so  imsparingly,  often  so  fiercely, 
denounced  by  the  authors  of  these  ingenious  substitutes  and  by 
their  respective  adherents,  that  justice  to  the  memory  of  those 
ancestors  would  seem  to  require  a  particular  examination  of  the 
modem  theories.* 

*  See  this  distinction  in  Galatians  iii.  14,  where,  in  l^a  r^v  iwayytXicof  rov  vp^^fxaros 
Xd^/ifp  9ik  r^s  irioTtws,  we  find  two  genitives.  After  the  instrumental  preposition 
Slo,  ir{<rrt»s  could  only  be  subjective ;  but  itytCfiarot  not  being  so  fettered,  was  capa- 
ble of  being  treated  either  as  a  subjective  or  as  an  objective  ^nitive.  Taken  sub- 
jectively, and  translated  with  the  possessive  augment,  we  should  have  had  the  Spirit's 
promise.  But  the  genitive  in  this  passage  is  no  doubt  employed  objectively,  imply- 
ing that  the  Spirit  would,  passiveli/,  be  bestowed. 

*  Vide  post,  chapp.  vii.  viii.  ix.  x. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 
WALLISIAN,  OR  POSSESSIVE-ADJECTIVE  THEORY. 

WmiiN  a  few  years  after  the  pubKcation  of  Ben  Jonson'ft 
imfinislied  posthumous  work  on  EngKsh  grammar,  there  ap- 
peared (in  1653)  a  grammar,  in  Latin,  of  the  Elpglish  language 
published  by  Dr.  Wallis. 

This  learned  writer  felt  that  the  apostrophised  "s"  differed 
both  in  power  and  construction  from  the  "  es,"  which  had  formed 
the  termination  of  the  genitive  case  in  several  Anglo-Saxon 
declensions  of  masculine  notms;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
grapple  with  what  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be,  the  incongruity  of 
connecting  feminine  and  plural  substantives  with  the  adjective 
pronoim  **  his,"  which  pronoun  he  assumed  to  be  applicable  only 
to  subjects  of  the  masculine,  or,  at  most,  of  the  masculine  or 
neuter  gender  and  of  the  singidar  number.* 

Dr.  AVallis  invented  wliat  he  proposed  to  call^  adjectivum 
possessi\*mn,  being  of  opinion  that  noims  substantive  are,  by  the 
simple  process  of  adding  the  letter  "  s,"  converted  into  this  novel 
species  of  adjective.  "  Man's  nature,'*  he  says,  **  is  natura  humana 
Tel  hominis.  *  3Ien's  nature/  natura  humana  vel  hominum.  So 
also,  whore  a  substantice  aggregate  oct^urs,  that  is,  a  primarj' 
substantive  with  its  siitcUite,  the  '  s'  formative  of  the  possessive 
adjective  is  phu^eil  alter  the  siitoUito.  Thus,  in  '  the  king  of 
England^  court/  aula  r^^gis  Anirlia\  the  letter  •  s'  is  placed  after 

:  AOjuo^txir  eiiim  xi  fumiiiorum  coniiuibus  prxprlLs  kX  suUtantivis  pluralibus, 
«biTo\  "hk"  *itte  soU^xi>njo  Uvum  habtrv  con  ivtert:  atuue  utiam  in  possessiria 
-ottK,"  "T^>^^k*•  "theirs  *  "hvrN"  ubi  uwm  *hi*"  mn%in<m*^  ^mniartt  Xot- 
wxth*unaiu<  iht5  avuuiK-.Jtion  ot*  a  rfr^u  .1,  iHHH.ndM^  we  lind  "ruur  U"  in  Cbaucer 
TWa.  «a  I W  b.  i.,  I.  a:!.  AIZ.  1121  :  b.  iii..  l.  1 12.  -  Mar  she  v.  -^  U  be  with 
cbjnce    -K-a» jr.v>f  v t  ^ir  Tr>anioi:r.  Kny  <kviav,  x%i.,  p.  742.     A^c  <*e  ante,  p  7. 
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the  entire  aggregate, '  the  king  of  England/  as  if  that  aggregate 
formed  one  entire  substantive." 

No  attempt  is  made  by  Dr.  Wallis  to  investigate  the  origin  of 
this  adjective-engendering  "s."  The  mode  in  which  the  mys- 
terious letter  acquired  its  possessive  power,  and  the  circumstances 
imder  which  it  came  to  be  so  employed,  and  how  it  obtained  the 
{acvlty  of  acting  at  a  distance  from  the  substantive  over  which 
it  was  to  exercise  a  powerful  control,  are  matters  left  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  sagacity  of  the  reader,  or  to  be  supplied  by  the 
fertility  of  his  imagination.  Had  such  an  investigation  been  set 
on  foot  by  this  learned  writer,  the  objections  which  he  had 
entertained  to  the  pronominal  theory  might  possibly  have  come 
to  be  regarded  by  him  as  having  lost  much  of  their  apparent 
force.  The  obvious,  the  uniformly  recognised,  prehensile  power 
of  the  subjoined  "  s,"  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  adjectivo- 
pronominal  origin,  might  have  relieved  him  from  the  oppressing 
necessity  of  inventing  terms  to  which,  it  is  believed,  no  lan- 
guage, ancient  or  modem,  has  furnished  a  parallel.^ 

The  Wallisian  theory  appears,  however,  to  be  not  fairly  open 
to  some  of  the  objections  which  had  been  urged  against  it;^ 
and,  perhaps,  that  theory  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  being 
less  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  our  language  than  other 
systems  by  which  it  has  been  practically  superseded. 

^  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  compound  phrase  may  be  represented  in  mathe- 
matieal  language  by  ^^  (King  of  En^lana)'6."  This  would  rather  appear  to  be  a 
mode  of  presenting  a  graphic  descnption  of  the  difficulty,  whilst  abfftaininc^  from 
offering  any  aid  towards  arriying  at  a  satisfactory  solution.  What  would  be  the 
Tdue  of  the  figure  '«  being  suffered  to  remain  an  unknown  quantity  ? 

>  Post,  p.  69. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 
JOHNSONIAN,  OR  GENITIVE  CASE  THEOEY. 

§  1.  Its  Origin. 

This  theory  which,  to  use  a  familiar  modem  phrase,  has  had 
an  immense  success,  seems  to  be  indebted  for  its  primary 
existence  to  certain  views  which  had,  at  one  period  of  his  life, 
floated  in  the  mind  of  Ben  Jonson.  These  views  found  their  way 
into  certain  loose  notes  which,  after  his  death,  were  discovered 
amongst  his  papers,  his  actually  completed  grammar  having 
never  scon  the  light,  except  in  the  fire  by  which,  in  the  author's 
lifetime,  it  was  consumed.  But  as  the  system  there  obscurely 
announced,  is  scurcely  intelligible,  it  might  possibly  have  sunk 
into  a  neglect  as  complete  as  that  into  which  the  Wallisian 
theory  has  fallen,  if  it  had  not  been  rescued  and  revived  by  the 
vigorous  arm  of  our  great  lexicographer. 

No  injustice  will  therefore  be  done  to  the  original  suggester 
if  the  system  be  dealt  'i\'ith  as  the  Johnsonian  theory,  into 
which  tlioory  the  Jousonian  suggestion  is  practically  absorbed. 
Tt  will  Ih^  right,  however,  to  look  back  at  the  interesting  but 
jjoiuewhat  jH^rplexing  fragment  as  it  is  presented  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  unintentionally  lel\. 

§  X\  Ben  JoHSons  Grammar. 

In  the  l\n^lish  linunmar  which  bears  the  name  of  Jonson, 
wd  whioh  in  its  iiu^H  rtVvt  state  exhibits  eA-ident  traces  of  the 
wteimNo  muUu^-  ot'  this  uuxst  K^med  of  plaj-wrights,  it  is 
»aid  :^  **  A  iU\  U  usiiou  is  tUo  vurviug  of  a  noun  substantive  into 
diww  tonuiiuitious ;  whtiuv.  K^^do  the  aK?^>luto,  there  is, 
•»  a  w#v.  a  ^^HutiNo  vHH^N  uunW  in  the  .singular  number  by 
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putting  the  *  's/     Of  declensions  there  be  two  kinds.     The  first 

maketh  the  plural  of  the  singular  by  adding  thereunto  *  s/  as 

tree,  trees;   thing,  things;   steeple,  steeples.     So  with  's,'  by 

reason  of  the  near  aflfinity  of  these  two  letters,  whereof  we  have 

spoken  before,  park,  parks ;  buck,  bucks ;  dwarf,  dwarfs ;  path, 

paths  ;  and  in  the  first  declension  the  genitive  plural  is  all  one 

with  the  plural  absolute,  as, 

„.       _     (Father,  (Fathers, 

S^g^^i  Father's.  ^^^^^M  Fathers. 

General  exceptions.     Nouns  ending  in  «,  s,  M,  g,  and  ch  in  the 

declining,  take  to  the  genitive  singular  *  i,'  and  to  the  plural 

'e;'  as, 

{ Prince,  ( Princes, 

^         (Prince's  (qu.  Princis).  (Princes. 

So  rose,  bush,  age,  breech,  etc. ;  which  distinctions  not  observed, 
brought  in  first  the  momtrous  syntax  of  the  pronoun  his  joining 
with  a  noun  betokening  a  possessor,  as  *  the  prince  his  house,' 
for  '  the  prince's  house.'  " 

It  seems  difficult  to  conjecture  what  is  meant  by  the  rule,  by 
the  exception,  or  by  the  example.  The  sentences — if  sentences 
they  can  be  called — ^havo  the  appearance  of  scattered  leaves 
snatched  from  under  the  grate.  They  may  have  been  transcribed 
from  an  unfinished,  possibly  a  juvenile,  draft. 

Jonson,  like  his  numerous  successors  during  more  than  two 
centuries,  takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  difference  which 
exists,  as  well  in  form  as  in  power,  between  subjective  and 
objective  genitives,  between  jpossessive  and  non-possessive  geni- 
tives. A  peculiar  distinction  which  Ben  Jonson  appears  to 
make  between  what  may  be  called  temporal  and  syllabic  aug- 
ments, has  not  been  adopted  by  any  succeeding  writer. 

Ben  Jonson's  views,  which  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  centur}%  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  attained  their 
full  development  when  they  were  so  fortimate  as  to  meet  with  a 
species  of  sanqtion  from  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  By  Dr.  Johnson,  with  the  assent  of  his 
followers,  it  is  said  that  Ben  Jonson  seems  to  have  believed  that 
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our  ancestors  had  effected  an  escape,  or  an  apparent  escape, 
from  the  perplexing  pronoun,  by  substituting  an  apostrophised 
"s,"  thereby  forming  a  particular  and  limited  genitive — a 
genitive,  the  use  of  which  should  be  restricted  to  the  relation 
of  possession  or  of  property,  vested  in  the  dominant  noim  to 
which  the  apostrophised  letter  was  attached.  But  Jonson  had 
not  failed  to  perceive  that  in  the  case  of  a  dominant  noun,  ter- 
minating in  a  palatal  or  a  sibilant  letter,  the  proposed  compound 
word  would  be  impronounceable.  His  tragedy,^  in  which  the 
fall  of  Sejanus  is  represented,  he  ought,  according  to  a  rule 
laid  down  by  himself,  to  have  entitled  "Sejanusis  Fall;"  but, 
however  reluctantly,  he  accepts  the  proscribed  "his,"  and 
writes  "  Sejanus  his  Fall."  So,  in  his  comedy  of  "  The  Silent 
Woman,"*  he  speaks  of  Sir  Ajax  his  invention,'  and  of  Sir 
Amorous  his  feast.  And  he  begins  his  epigram  anniversary 
to  the  king  on  his  birthday,  19th  November,  1632, 

"  This  is  King  Charles  his  day,  speak  it  thou  Tower."* 
Jonson  also  refers  to  "Horace  his  Art  of  Poetry,"^  and  to 
"  Horace  his  judgment."^ 

§  3.  Dr.  JohnsorCs  Grammar, 

A  bolder  position  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  his 
followers.  By  them  it  is  contended  that  the  apostrophised  "  s," 
although  treated  as  a  Hnd  of  genitive,  is  the  bodily  continuation, 
in  an  unbroken  descent — and  consequently  to  be  regarded  as 
endowed  with  the  imdiminished  power — ^possessive  and  non- 
possessive,  subjective  and  objective — of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
genitive  case.  In  a  Grammar  of  the  English  Language, 
prefixed  to  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson  says:  "The 
relations  of  English  noims  to  words  going  before  or  follow- 
ing, are  not  expressed  by  cases  or  changes  of  termination, 
but,  as  in  most  of  the  European  languages,^  by  prepositions, 

»  Vol.  iii.  p.  1.  2  Ibid,  p.  335.  »  jbid,  p.  466. 

*  Vol  ix.  p.  28.  »  Ibid,  89.  «  Ibid,  243. 

^  The  mutilated  Romanesque  languages  arc  here  alluded  to. 

The  unmutilated  languages  of  Europe,  as  well  the  Basque  and  the  Finnic,  as  also 
members  of  the  great  Aryan,  callea  by  Humboldt  (Werkc,  toI.  vi.  680)  the 
Sanskritie  family  of  languac^,— the  Slavonic,  Teutonic,  and  Scandinavian— re- 
coived  but  b'ttle  attention  from  English  scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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mnle$s  we  may  be  aaid  to  iiave  a  genitive  case.     Our  nouns  are 
thcreJbrG  only  declined  thua  : — ^ 

Miister Gen.  Master's,, ,Plur.  Masters- 

Scholar    Oen.  Scholar's    ..•..,,,,P/Mf.  Scholars* 

TQieBe  genitives  are  always  ^Titteii  with  a  mark  of  elision^ 
Master'ij  Scholar's,  ai^cordiiig  te  an  opinion  long  received,  that 
Urn  '« is  a  contraction  of  his^  as  '  the  soldier's  valour/  for  '  this 
soldier  his  valour  ;*  but  this  cannot  be  the  true  original,  because 
s  is  put  to  femalG  nouns :  *  Woman's  beauty,  the  virgin's 
delicacy;'  *  Haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate/  And  collective 
nouns,  as,  *w^omen'a  passions,'  *  the  rabble's  insolence/  *the  multi- 
tude's folly* — ill  all  these  cases  it  is  apparent  that  *his'  cannot 
be  understood.  We  say  likewise,  *  the  foundation's  strength/  'the 
iiiamond's lustre/  *the  winter's  severity';  but  in  those  cases  *his' 
may  he  understood,  he  and  his  having  been  formerly  applied  to 
neuters,  iji  tho  place  now  supplied  by  it  and  its.  The  learned, 
the  sagacious  Wallis,  to  whom  overj^  English  grammarian  owes 
a  tribute  of  reverence,  calls  thia  modification  of  the  noun  an 
adjective- possess! vc^ — I  think  with  no  more  propriety  than  he 
mig^ht  have  applied  the  same  to  the  genitive,  *  equitum  decus, 
*  TroJEB  oris/  or  any  other  Latiji  genitive/' 

The  two  examples  here  presented  cannot  be  regarded  as  fairly 
selected.  They  show" — what  neither  Wallls  nor  the  advocates  of 
the  pronominal  theory  have  ever  doubted — that  the  I^atin  geni- 
tive ma^  be  used  wdth  reference  to  the  relation  of  possession  or 
property, — ^that  possession  or  property  is  a  relation  to  which 
the  Latin  genitive  is  not  unfrequently  applied.  But  Dr. 
Johnflon*s  position  requires  absolute  proof  that  the  apostrophised 
^'e/'  out  of  which  Dr.  WalUs's  adjecti^Tun-possessivmn  was 
elaborated,  had  precisely  the  same  power  as  anp  other  Latin 
genitive.  Proof  short  of  this  would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
Each  of  the  instances  given  by  Johnson  is  a  case  of  a  snbjectiy© 
genitive,  and  in  which  the  relation  of  possession  caUi  with 
little  difficulty,  be  traced.     "  Equitum  decus^'  is  honour  acquired 

'  Dr.  Bkir  *aya  i  **  EDglish  nouns  Uavc  no  case  whatever  exocpt  a  mrt  of  g^mtite, 
Ibrraed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  "b"  to  the  nottn.'* — **  Blair'*  Lecturei," 
▼oL  I  174, 
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by  Boman  Knights,  and  of  which  they  were  possessed,  and 
"Troja)  oraD"  may  be  regarded  as  shores  appertaining  and  be^ 
lonr/ing  to  Troy. 

But  if  it  were  true  that  the  apostrophised  "s"  is  equiyalent 
to  "any  Le,  every  other  Latin  genitive,"  we  might  subetitate 
equitmn  turma,  or  TrojsD  incendium,  in  which  the  genitives  are 
objective,  and  where  therefore  relations  entirely  different  and 
wholly  unconnected  with  property  or  possession  are  meant  to  be 
indicated.  If,  in  these  cases,  any  relation  of  property  or  possech 
sion  could  be  traced,  it  would  be  a  possession  of  the  Enights  by 
the  troop,  and  of  Troy  by  the  fire.  But  the  satellites,  or  the 
things  possessed  here,  the  objective  Knights  and  the  objective 
city,  instead  of  presenting  themselves  in  the  nominative  case, 
as  would  be  required,  as  well  by  Johnson  as  by  Wallis,  appear 
as  genitives.  In  "equitum  turma,"  the  genitive  ".equitum"  is 
objective,  and  the  phrase  is  to  be  translated,  "  a  troop  of 
Ejiights,"  not  "  a  Knights'  troop."  In  "  TrojsD  incendium," 
Trojae  being  in  like  manner  objective,  we  must  say,  "  the  burn- 
ing of  Troy,"  not  "  Troy's  burning."  In  "amor  nummi,"  and 
"  auri  fames,"  the  genitives  are  both  objective,  and  could  not 
be  so  rendered  as  to  bring  them  within  the  pronominal,  or 
to  accommodate  them  to  the  Wallisian  adjective-possessive 
theory.  "Nummus"  is  incapable  of  possessing  the  feeling  of 
love,"  or  of  reciprocating  that  passion,  and  "  aunmi"  is  in  it- 
self proof  against  the  pangs  of  himger.  We  are  in  no  danger  of 
saying,  as  Dr.  Johnson's  millennially-persistcnt  genitive  theory 
requires  us  to  do,  "money's  love"  or  "gold's  hunger."  But 
where  some  capability  of  ownership  or  possession  may  exist  in 
the  dominant  noun,  the  ambiguity  involved  in  the  ordinary 
genitive  case,  in  its  simple  and  general  form,  comes  into  play.* 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeds  as  follows:  "This  termination  of  the 
noun  seems  to  constitute  a  real  genitive  indicating  possession.'^ 

>  Post,  p.  72. 

-  Docs  this  mean  that  the  sole  office  of  a  genitive  is  to  indicate  possession,  or  merely 
that  it  is  tlie  office  of  this  particular  form  of  genitive  so  to  indicate  ?  If  tlso  former, 
the  position  is  evidently  untrue  (vide  ante,  p.  10).  If  the  latter,  the  supposed 
persistency  of  identity  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitives,  disappears. 
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It  ifl  derived  to  us  from  those  who  declined '  Smith,  a  smith ; 
gen..  Smithes,  of  a  smith;  plnr.,  Smithes  or  Smithas,  Smith's;** 
and  so  on  in  two  other  of  their  seven  declensions.^  It  is  a  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  in  the  old  poets,  both  the 
genitive  and  the  plural  were  longer  by  a  syllable  than  the 
original  word,  Ejiightes  for  Knights,  in  Chaucer;  leavis  for 
leaves  in  Spenser.^  Where  a  word  ends  in  *s,'  the  genitive 
may  be  the  same  as  the  nominative,  as  *  Venus  Temple.'* 
Plurals  ending  in  *  s*  have  no  genitive,  but  we  say  *  Women's 
excellences,'  and  'Weigh  the  men's  wits  against  the  women's 
brains.'  *  Wallis  thinks  the  *  Lords'  House'  may  be  said  for  the 
'House  of  Lords;'  but  such  phrases  are  not  now  in  use;  and 
surely  an  English  ear  rebels  against  them."  ^ 

Johnson  here  restricts  himself  to  saying  that  such  phrases  are 
not  now  in  use.  The  English  ear  would  scarcely  rebel  at  the 
sound  of  a  phrase  which,  free  from  all  harshness,  was  simply 
obsolete.  The  cause  of  the  certainly  inevitable  auricular  re- 
pulsion would  always  have  been,  the  instantaneous  perception 
that  "  the  Lords'  House"  was  a  house  possessed  by  Lords,  not,  as 
"  the  House  of  Lords,"  a  house  consisting  of  Lords.  As  Lords 
are  capable  of  possessing  a  house,  "the  Lords'  House"  is  an 
admissible  phrase,  but  it  is  so  in  a  sense  totally  dijBferent  from 
"  the  House  of  Lords."  Cards,  on  the  contrary,  are  incapable 
of  possessing  anything.  We  may  say  "  a  house  of  cards,"  to 
denote  a  house  composed  of  cards ;  but  "  a  cards'  house"  would 
be  simply  meaningless. 

By  "  the  House  of  Commons,"  would  be  imderstood  the 
aggregate  representatives  of  the  Commons,  or  the  building  in 

*  Dr.  Johnson  might,  perhaps,  have  strengthened  his  case  had  he  observed  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  genitives  in  **es"  were  latterly  transferred  to  the  other  five  declensions. 

'  This  termination  in  " is,"  intermediate  between  the  entire  "Ms"  and  the  mini- 
mized **•  s"  might  have  led  to  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty*  It  is  nut  easy  to- 
perceive  in  what  the  supposed  confirmation  consists. 

*  This  is  seldom  seen  even  in  verse  without  the  mark  of  elision,  which,  however, 
appears  to  be  unnecessary.     Vidr  ante,  pp.  9,  13. 

*  Usually,  and  correctly,  written  with  the  apostrophe,  women's.  For  this  un- 
gallant  phrase,  "  ladies*  hair"  has  been  substituted  in  later  editions. 

*  If,  as  Johnson  contends,  the  apostrophised  "s"  were  the  mere  continuance  of  an 
inflexional  genitive,  the  two  phrases  would  be  convertible,  in  meaning  identicals 
Each  would  perfectly  reproduce  the  domus  procerum,  neither  more  nor  leaa. 
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which  those  represcmtatives  meet.  In  neither  sense  can  we  say 
■*'  the  Commons'  House,"  since  nothing  of  property  or  possession 
attaches  to  the  assembled  members  as  such.  We  hear,  indeed, 
of  "  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,"  because  in  this  phrase 
the  word  "  Commons"  is  descriptive,  not  of  the  representatives, 
but  of  the  constituency,  the  entire  commonalty  of  the  realm,  to 
which  both  the  assembly  and  its  place  of  meeting — ^the  House  of 
Oommons  in  every  of  its  aspects — ^belong. 

§  4.  Dr.  Johnson^a  Syntax. 

In  treating  of  Syntax  in  his  English  Grammar,  Dr.  Johnson 
49ays,  "  Of  two  substantives  the  noim  possessive  is  the  genitive,"  ^ 
as  "  his  father's  glory,  the  sun's  heat."  But  the  genitive  is  not 
necessarily  a  noim  possessive,  as,  from  this  statement,  it  might 
probably  be  inferred.  We  could  not  say,  conversely,  "  of  two 
fiubstantives  the  genitive  is  a  noun  possessive,"  as  this  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  case. 

The  assumed  direct  and  legitimate  descent  of  the  apostrophised 
^*s"  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive,  would  be  expected  to  in- 
vest the  former  with  the  extensive  powers  exercised  by  the  latter 
But  upon  this  point  Dr.  Johnson  is  unable  to  repress  his  mis- 
givings. He  begins  by  throwing  out  a  doubt  whether  the 
English  language  "  may  be  said  to  have  a  genitive  case."  He 
afterwards  expresses  an  opinion  that  "  this  termination  of  the 
noim  constitutes  a  real  genitive;"  but  he  immediately  disfran- 
chises his  imaginary  genitive,  and  destroys  its  case  character,  by 
describing  it  as  a  genitive  indicating  possessiati. 

§  5.  Objections  to  Johnsonian  or  Oenitive  Case  Theories. 

To  the  Johnsonian  theory,  notwithstanding  the  favour  with 
which  it  has  been  received,  numerous  objections  present  them- 
selves, in  addition  to  those  already  incidentally  pointed  out. 

First  Objection. — With  respect  to  the  confident  assertion  that 

^  The  so-called  noun  posscssiye  is  something  more  and  something  less  than  a 
^nitivc.     It  is  a  genitive  plus  the  relation  of  possession,  and  shorn  ot  the  power  of 
indicating  any  other  relation ;  or  it  may  ho  called  a  genitive  restricted  to  a  posses- 
sive sense,  a  genitive  under  the  control  of  a  mixed  possessive  augment ;  as  to  which 
•  €ide  ante,  p.  9. 
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fstrophiaed  "s"  is  dcrivDd  A-om,  and  is  siniply  a  continua- 
of,  the  Anglo-Saxon  gt^nitivpB  in  '*es/'  it  muy  be  stated 
that,  although  this  temiiiiation  wtm,  for  a  short  period>  applied 
generally  to  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  in  the  singular  nuiii* 
her — rejecting  the  difference  in  reapect  of  declensions — it  is  no 
less  true  that  it  never  was  applied  to  nouns,  cither  masculine, 
feminine,  or  neuter,  in  the  plural  numher. 

In  the  case  of  these  plurals^  thereforej  the  supposition  of  ^ly 
Wch  persistently  continuing  termination,  cannot  be  supported. 
It  seeinjs  strange  that  those  who  regard  as  inadmissible,  the 
sexless  employment  of  the  adjective  pronoun  '*  his,"  and  find 
an  insuperable  difficult)^  in  conceiving  the  possibility  of  the 
derivation  of  the  apostrophised  **s*'  from  the  pronoun  **hi8," 
in  the  fact  of  its  being  applied  to  feminine  and  plural  substan* 
tives,  should  not  see  that  the  imagined  difficulty  exists  in  reality 
with  reference  to  their  own  theory,  inasmuch  as  that  theory 
requires  a  transfer  to  English  plural  nounsj  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 

irmination,  never  accepted  by  plurals,  but  always  restricted 
the  singular  number. 
Second  Ohjedimi. — Another  objection  to  the  Johnsonian  theory 

,  that  there  exists  no  coincidence  in  power  between  a  true  geni- 

ve,  I.e.,  a  general,  case,  and  a  noun  armed  with  and  regulated 
by  the  mixed  possessive  augment,  be  that  augment  presented  in 
the  primitive  form  of  "  his,"  or  in  that  of  **  is/'  or  **  »*" 

The  employment  of  a  genitive  case,  whether  the  compreben- 
iv©  but  vague  relation  normally  indicated  by  that  case,  is  marked 
by  an  inflexion^  as  in  the  Greek,  Gothic,  and  German  languages, 
or  is  denoted  by  the  introduction  of  a  preposition,  as  in  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  imd  also  occasionally  in  German, 
merely  shews  that  one  subject  stands  in  «ame  degree  of  re- 
lation to,  or  in  Ernie  Jdnd  of  dependence  upon,  some  other 
subject.  What  the  nature  of  the  particular  relation  or  de- 
pemdance  may  be,  the  presence  of  the  inflexion  or  that  of  the 

ibititatcd  preposition,  the  Scandinavian  *'ofV'  the  Teutonic 

von»"  or  "  van,"  or  the  Latin  "de,"  fails  to  disclose.^     The 
Bopp'i  plirtis43  *^  gt^ncraliJHiiaus  af  ciiscs"  diKift  ttat  scoBi  to  bo  mrLpplicable. 
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explanation  must  be  found  or  guessed  at  aliunde.  Thus,  the 
ancient  king  or  "cyning  Engkndes,''  or  "the  modem  king 
of  England/'  points  to  a  person  standing  to  England  in  the 
relation  of  king.  But  the  expression  "  England's  king"  does 
not  simply  indicate  that  relation  or  connexion.  It  both  per- 
sonifies England,  and  points  directly  to  the  interest  or  property 
which,  by  the  phraseology  adopted,  the  personified  England  is 
regarded  as  having  in  her  king. 

But  the  person  designated  as  "  Engknd's  king'*  need  not 
even  be  king  of  England  in  any  sense.     To  illustrate  this  dis- 
tinction it  may  be  observed  that  during  the  Spanish  succession 
war,  in  the  beginning  of   the  eighteenth  century,   Philip  of 
Anjou  might  have  been  said  to  have  been  "  Franco's  king  of 
Spain."     The  phrase  would  import  that  Philip  stood,  or  claimed 
to  stand,  in  the  relation  of  king  to  Spain,  but  did  not  convey  the 
idea  that  Spain  had  any  property  in  Philip.     The  relation  was 
therefore  one  which  would  be  correctly  marked  by  the  inflex- 
ional or  by  the  prepositional  genitive,  "  Hispanianmi  rex,"  or, 
"  Rey  do  Espana,"  or,  "  King  of  Spain."     On  the  other  hand, 
Philip   was   France's  king,   not    in    any   senso   which   would 
authorise  the  use  of  a  simple  genitive,  or  of  its  prepositional 
substitute.     He  was  not  "  Rex  Franciao,"  or  "  King  of  France," 
inasmuch  as  he  did  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  king  to  France, 
and  had  even  renounced  his  contingent  right  of  succession  to 
that  crown.^     He  was  France's  king  of  Spain,  in  respect   of 
France's  interest  in  his  claim.     So  Philip's  rival,  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  was  "  England's  king  of  Spain,"  without 
the  slightest  pretension  to  the  throne  of  these  realms.      The 
French  language  not  having  adopted  a  corresponding  use  of  an 
adjective  pronoun,^  could  not  present  the  idea  of  a  "France's  king 
of  Spain"  mthout  resorting  to  a  long  jeriphrasis. 

Third  Objection,— In  "  Majestatis  crimen,"  majestatis  is  an 
inflexional  objective   genitive,  indicating  a  relation  in  which 

the  masculine  course  of  succession,  introduced  W  Pl^ili^^V  I  Ferdinand  \II.  of 

»  The  French,  however,  publish  ^^neior^l^ln^^^^J:^:^^^^     iJuns?"'"' 
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treason  stands  to  crime  in  general.  It  is  a  relation,  not  of 
proprietor  or  possessor  and  thing  owned  or  possessed,  but  of 
genus  and  species.  "Actio  furti"  is  a  prosecution  or  an  action 
(in  old  legal  language,  an  appeal  of  robbery  or  larceny)  for  or 
in  respect  of  theft,  without  the  existence  of  any  relation  of  pro- 
perty or  possession  between  one  of  these  nouns  and  the  other. 

In  modem  English,  we,  like  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and 
French,  have  no  such  inflexion.  We  are,  in  the  case  of 
objective  genitives,  driven  to  the  employment  of  the  preposi- 
tion "of,"  which  gives  the  effect  of  the  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  German  genitive  employed  objectively.  We  say,  "  the 
crime  of  treason,"  "a  prosecution  of  or  for,  or  an  action  of 
or  for  theft,"  as  we  say,  "  the  sin  of  envy,"  "  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,"  or  "the  love  of  praise."  The  hardiest  John- 
sonian has  not  yet  come  forward  to  manifest  his  consistency  by 
travestying  these  phrases  into  "  treason's  crime,"  "theft's  pro- 
secution," "  envy's  sin,"  "  pleasure's  pursuit,"  or  praise's  love." 
The  phrase,  "  the  love  of  a  mother,"  is  at  the  first  blush  a  pure 
genitive.  The  term  brings  before  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or 
^"eader,  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  some  relation  between  the 
feeling  of  love  and  the  person  of  a  female  who  has  or  has  had  a 
child.  Whether  the  love  exists  "  in  matre,"  by  the  mother  to- 
wards the  child,  or  is  felt  "  in  matrem,"  by  the  child  towards 
the  mother,  or,  less  usually,  by  some  third  person  towards  a 
mother,  is  not  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  "  a  mother's 
love,"  and  in  vernacular  German,  "einer  Mutter  ihre  Liebe," 
can  only  be  the  love  felt  by,  and  therefore  possessed  by  the  mother 
towards  her  child.  The  Latin  language  and  its  derivatives  are 
without  this  corrective  of  the  vagueness  of  the  genitive  case,  a 
corrective  rejected  by  German  critics,  out  of  which  they  are  en- 
deavouring to  scold  their  coimtrymen,  but  which  our  own  more 
prudent  grammarians,  in  the  spirit  of  Antient  Pistol,  whilst 
railing  at  it,  conveniently  swallow.  Where,  in  the  phrase, 
**matris  amor,"  the  term  "matris"  is  used  subjectively,  the 
rendering  may  be  "  a  mother's  love,"  whether  accepting  the 
ancient  pronominal  theory  we  regard  mother  in  mother's  as  a 
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substantive  followed  by  a  tmncated  pronoiuiy  or  call  it  with  Dr. 
Wallis  a  part  of  a  possessive  adjective.  But  "  matris  amor"  is 
a  phrase  in  which  the  genitive  may  be  intended  to  be  applied 
objectively,  to  denote  flie  love  felt  by  the  child  towards  its 
mother.  Here  "matris"  is  objective  and  non-possessivey  as  the 
feeling  of  love  in  this  case  is  a  feeling  entertained  and  possessed 
by  the  child,  whether  it  be  shared  by  the  mother  or  not.  We 
cannot  therefore,  without  changing  its  meaning,  without  actaally 
inverting  the'  proposition,  follow  Dr.  Johnson  in  disregarding  the 
distinction  between  subjective  and  objective  genitives,  and  trans- 
late the  second  "matris  amor"  by  the  term  "a  mother's  love," 
it  being  in  fact  "  a  child's  love." 

"Dentis  candor"  presents  a  subjective,  "dentis  extractio"  an 
objective,  genitive.  We  can  therefore  say,  "  a  tooth's  whiteness," 
but  we  cannot  say,  "a  tooth's  extraction,"  "dentis  extractio" 
being  in  every  sense  non-possessive.  We  employ  the  preposi- 
tional genitive,  and  say,  "  extraction  of  a  tooth,"  or  resort  to  a 
still  more  general  expression,  the  compoimd, "  tooth-extraction." 

The  conjoint  plural,  "  Johannis  et  Balthasaris  domus,"  is,  in 
vernacular  Gennan,  **  Johann  und  Walther  ihr  Hans,"  literally, 
"  John  and  Walter  their  house."  In  English,  instead  of  "  their," 
the  sexless  and  numberless  augment  "his"  or  "s"  is  used,  and  the 
tnmslation  would  have  been  originally,  "  John  and  Walter  his 
housi\'*  now  reduced  to  **  John  and  Walter's  house."  But  an  un- 
happy foreigner,  wnfused  and  overpowered  by  the  confident  as- 
st^rtious  of  an  English  grammarian,  and  drawn  into  a  belief  in  the 
identity  of  the  apostrophised  "  s"  with  the  "  es"  of  Anglo-Saxon 
gtuiitives,  would  be  unable  to  avoid  translating  the  phrase  thus, 
**  Johu*s  and  Walter's  house,"  and  he  would,  as  necessarily,  be 
understiKHl  by  imy  unsophisticated  nati^-e,  to  be  speaking  of  two 
hou8^>«,  one  the  property  of  John,  the  other  belonging  to  Walter. 
To  u  WttUis^iau,  iudml,  this  ixMuhination  would  pi«>8ent  no  difB- 
culty— JiAu  and  Walter  would  bi>  pinioned  or  bracketed  to- 
|5t>thor,  mid  the  magic  -  ^^  Unug  appHed,  the  whole  mass  would 
cwU^^v.  tus^xl  into  an  adjei^tivum  pi>ssessi\-um. 

Fourth  iHti.v^im.-lx  has  btvu  shewn  that  there  are  cases. 
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majestatis  criraen,"  "actio  furti,"  etc.,  in  which  th© 
Latiu  inflexional  genitive,  and  the  coireapondiiig  English  pre- 
positional  genitive,  cannot  be  repreBented  by  the  possessive  *'8," 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  possesdive  *'8'*  ie  not  always 
capable  of  being  represented  by  the  Latin  inflexional,  or  by  the 
^lish  prq>ositional,  genitive. 

'  Napoleon*B  invading  Spain  was  scarcely  less  disastrous  than 
invading  Russia."     Under  the  pronominal  theory  no  diffi- 
arises.     The  first  **his"  in  Napoleon's,  no  less  than  the 
fid,   the  nnmntilated  **his/'  would   point  to  an  act  per- 
formed, and  therefore  pommBed,  by  Napoleon** 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  see  how  such  a  phrase  would  be  dealt 
R-ith  upon  the  Wallisian  system.  Napoleon  and  '*6**  being 
aiiialgamalefl  into  a  possessive  adjective,  the  eatellite  would  he 
furnished  hy  the  word  *' invading  "='*  in vaaion  5"  but  in 
tie  second  branch  of  the  sentence  there  would  be  no  ante- 
ient  for  *'  hie,"  except  Napoleon,  who  had  ceased  to  be  a  sub- 
antiveupon  having  become  embedded  in  the  possessive  adjective^ 
The  difficulty,  however,  appears  to  be  trifling  when  compared  with 
that  which  would  beset  a  grammarian  of  the  Johnsonian  schooL 
Taking  **  invading'*  as  a  substantive  equivalent  to  '*  invasion,"  he 
might  say,  **The  invading  of  Napoleon  of  Spain  was  8carc€»ly  lees 
di^ustroust*'  etc,,  or,  "The  invading  of  Spain  of  Napoleon  was 
scareely  less  disastTous/*  et^.  But  who  would  tolerate  such  a 
jargouj  even  supposing  that  it  could  be  understood  ? 

The  use  of  the  possessive  **8"  might  indeed  be  avoided  if  we 

wrote,  "  Tlie  invading  of  Spain  by  Napoleon  was  scarcely  lees 

isastrous,"  etc.     But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  violent  substitution 

bf  ''  by,'*  the  representative  of  the  instrumental  case,  for  the 

prepositional  genitive — who  does  not  perceive  that  a  different 

(ictur©  is  presented  P  the  invasion  of  Spain,  not  Napoleon  tho 

Tnvader,  forming  now  the  prominent  object. 

8uch  phra^ses  as  the  following  do  not  unfrcquently  occur: 
^  He  is  my  neighbour's  son."  Here,  the  possessive  "s"  is  used 
eiiuply  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  possess] onal  aspect  of  the 
relation  of  lather  and  son,^     It  may  therefore  be  exchanged  for 


*  Poet,  p.  83. 
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'**  He  is  son  of  my  neighbour."  But  another  phrase  is  equally 
common,  "  He  is  a  son  of  my  neighbour's."^  Here,  the  disciple 
of  Johnson  will  be  completely  at  fault.  Using  Ben  Jonson's 
oxpression,  he  may  rail  at  the  "  monstrous  syntax"  of  indicating 
the  relation  of  one  nominative  by  a  double  genitive.  The  unfor- 
tunate noim  dominant  is  here  compelled  to  accept  an  indisput- 
able prepositional  genitive  simultaneously  with  that  which  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  an  inflexional  genitive.  But  this  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  difficulty.  The  Johnsonian  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  that  while  "  Ho  is  my  neighbour's  son"  may  be 
rendered  "He  is  a  son,  or  the  son  of  my  neighbour,"  the 
phrase,  "  He  is  a  son  of  my  neighbour's,"  cannot  be  so  rendered, 
since,  although  the  same  fact  is  stated,  it  is  presented  under  a 
difierent  aspect.  This  he  would  be  unable  to  explain.  The 
Wallisian  theory  would  be  here  equally  at  fault. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  pronominal  theory,  the  difficult}- 
disappears.  In  the  phrase  "  My  neighbour's  son,"  we  have  a 
subjective  genitive  represents  by  the  possessive  augment  "s;" 
but  the  possessive  force  of  tlie  augment  thus  applied,  is  from 
the  nature  of  the  parental  relation,  so  feeble,  that  the  phrase 
may,  without  change  of  sense,  be  replaced  by  "  a  son  of 
my  neighbour.**  If,  therefore,  I  wish  to  give  prominence  to 
the  possessory  interest  of  my  neighbour  in  his  son,  I  add 
to  the  phrase;  •*  He  is  a  son  of  my  neighbour,"  a  mark  of 
jK>sse^on,  whether  **his"  or  **s.'*  In  the  phrase  so  compounded, 
**  He  is  a  s^m  ixt'  my  wrrj^AJowrV,*'  the  pi^ssessive  *'s,''  which  was 
!k>  languid  in  "  My  ueighKnir*^  sv.m,"  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
di:i|>laot\l  by  *'  A  s^m  of  my  noighK.>ur,"  now  asserts  its  power. 
The  p^vss^^vo  charaoter  of  tiu*  pnxlicate  is  brought  out  and 
iuteu;utit\l.  "  A  s^m  of  my  iieiirhK>ur  A/#/*  is  in  the  ver- 
uuv'uUur  diaUvt  of  the  lower  vlasse^i^^  though  not  now  in 
classiciJ  iJeruuuu  ''  Kau  S.»hu  lueiuo*  Xachhar  seiner,^*  or, 
*^mviuor  NiicUbariu  *A/vr/*  aiul  mi^hi  K*  litenilly  transplanted, 
Tutht^r  thAii  tmusluuxL  into  a  Isciguiio^e  tv>  which  such 
AU  idioui  wv>ulvl  W  A  srra:u^r,  1:  is  in  Germanized 
»  Jmw*  ^  ^  A  *;  p*hc  ^^  Ss<.  i  ruA  ina,  p^  51^ 
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tlintin,    "Vicini    mel    films    «««*,"    or    *' vicin©    moao    filiua 
mm/* 
A  phonetic  sirailimty  of  ending,  such  as  exists  in  **nach- 
^are"  and  ''neighbour's,"  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  both 
terminations  have  the  same  origin,'     But  whilst  **Nachbars*' 
IS   a   true   genitive,   it    is   clear  that   "neighbour's"    is    not, 
"*'  Dm  Verhaltnisa  cines  Nachbars*'  is  **  the  relation  or  posi- 
tion of  a  neighbour/'     I  may  say,  that  person  stands  **  in  the 
relation   of  a  neighbour"  to  me,  but  I  cannot  say  that  he 
elands  **  in  a  neighbour's  relation"  to  me.     As  it  is  with  the 
German,  so  it  was  with  the  Anglo-Sazon,     Inattention  to  the 
clistinction  between  the  necessarily  possessive  attributes  of  the 
apostrophised  "  e,*'  and  the  more  general  power  of  a  genitive 
^^  case,  qualified  to  act  either  posscrssively  or  non-possessively,  may 
^H  be  said  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  Johnsonian  theory. 
^P      No  notice  is  taken  by  Johnson  of  the  different  maimer  in 
r       which  the  sign  or  mark  of  apostrophe  is  dealt  with  in  the  case 
of  singular  and  in  that  of  plural  nouns.     In  the  phrase  **  the 
L       horse*s  tail,"    the    position  of    the   sign  or   mark    suspended 
^■between  the  **e"  and  the  **s,"  may  be  regarded  as  informing 
^B  the  reader  that  the  first  two  letters  of  the  word  "his''  have 
^^  suffered  elision,  and  that  the  dominant  noun  is  in  the  singular 
number ;    but  in   the  phnise  '*  the  horses'  taUs/*  the  altered 
position  of  the  sign  m  clearly  shows  that  "  horses**  is  plural,  »nd 
that,  euphonlm  gratia,  the  entire  pronoun  has  been  suppressed. 
Without  the  apostrophe  it  would  be  simply  a  case  of  a  genitive 

I  by  juxta-poaitiou*-  In  nomis  in  which  the  plural  is  formed 
witliout  the  addition  of  a  sibilant,  the  atit^ular  demand  for  a 
complete  elision,  for  an  entire  Bupprcssion  of  the  pronoun,  does 
not  arise,  We  write  **  women's  beauty,  raen*»  strength^  chil- 
dren's plays,  mice's  tails,"  not  **  womens'  beauty,  mens'  strength, 
childrens*  plays,  mices'  tails,^  XTpon  the  Johnsonian  theory, 
the  mark  or  sign  of  an  apostrophe  following  plurals  in  "  s"  is  an 
unintelligiblei  an  unmeaning  form,  an  effect  mthont  an  assign- 
able cause. 


1  r^uff  |M«t,  p.  aa. 


»  .Uite,  p*  24, 


*  Ante,  pp*  52,  53. 
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Fifth  Objection, — ^A  further  objection  to  thia  theory  is,  that 
the  construction  of  sentences  in  which  the  posoessiye  **  s'*  is  used^ 
differs  from  that  of  sentences  in  which  a  true  genitive,  whether 
inflexional  or  prepositional,  is  employed.  "  Rex  AngUse ''  was  the 
"  Cyning  Englands"  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We,  their  descend- 
ants, say  "  King  of  England,"  but  never  say  "  King  England's,'" 
neither,  in  the  same  sense,  can  we  speak  of  ^  England's  King.'" 
And  although  in  the  phrases,  "  Cyninges  kron>King's  crown,"  the 
apostrophised  "  s"  (which  upon  the  pronominal  theory  is  shnply 
the  modem  form  of  the  pronoun  "  his"),  occupies  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  sentence  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive,  yet  if  the 
expression  be  changed  to  "  the  King  of  England's  crown,"  few 
persons  will  say  that  the  "  s"  indicates  a  genitive  case  of  "  Eng- 
land," the  quality  of  a  genitive  having  been  already  oommuni- 
cated  to  "England"  by  the  preposition  "of."  Neither  can  it 
be  said  to  form  an  inflexional  genitive  of  "  king."  It  would  be 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  designate  as  an  inflexion,  a 
letter  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  noun  supposed  to  be,  though 
invisibly,  inflected.  ^Miat  would  be  thought  of  such  an  inflecting 
as  **  bon  osti  viri,"  instead  of  '*  boni  est  viri  P"  Who  would  call 
the  ''i*'  in  *'esti'*  an  inflexion  of  bonus,  or  of  bon  as  a  root  or 
skeleton  of  Uniua  ?  If,  in  the  expression  referred  to,  "  the  King 
of  Kiiglund*s  cro\*ni/'  the  apostrophised  **s"  is  to  be  treated  a& 
an  inflexion,  «is  it  must  be  treated  supposing  it  to  be  a  oontinua- 
tiou  of  the  Angli>-Saxon  geniti^-e,  it  will  be  the  inflexion,  not  of 
a  noxuu  but  of  a  eompimnd  sentence,  a  species  of  inflexion,  if 
iuflexiou  it  can  be  called,  to  be  compared  only  to  the  saltator}- 
moveiuont  i^'  a  knight  at  che«8«  and  of  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  di^^wer,  in  any  other  language^  the  slightest  trace.* 
This  ditticuUy*  ««»  ha*  aln>adY  Kvn  seen**  is  boldly  grappled  with 
bv  Or,  WalUsi :  to  the  Johu$^mian  theorj-  it  $eems  to  be  &taL 

^vu^A  i^hfvti%m. — The  iuflexiim*  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive 
ai>^  a)^)\lu\l  to  all  wwnU  x^huh  inland  in  jppi^ition  to,  or  are 
\\>i\ioiut\l  with,  the  \hivf  J^nutivt^.     **  Bi  Cuutes  dage"'  (in  the 
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Aip  of  King  Canute).  '*  On  Horotles  dagum  Judea  cyninges" 
(in  the  days  of  Herod,  king  of  Judea).*  '^  On  this  yier  wolde 
th:  King  Htephne  ti^cum  Rodbert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  Kinges 
mine  Henries.***  " Therefter  com  the  Kingee  dohter^  Henries* 
the  hefde  (had)  been  Emperisj  on  Alaniaine,  and  nu  wer  Ciintesae 
in  Angou.  The  Kinges  brother  Stephnes.**  *  Here,  both  geni- 
tives are  inflected,  whereas  our  possessive  augment  is  subjoined 
to  one  noun  only*  We  say,  "  the  husband  and  wife's  children, 
the  oxen  and  horses'  labour:"®  Now,  according  to  Johnson, 
*' husband"  and  **oxen"  are  in  the  nominative  (active)  or 
accusative  (passive)  case,  whilst  *' wiiVs"  and  *' horses'  "  exhibit 
what  he  regards  as  the  remnant  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive, 
4ind  aeeordingly  the  expression  would  be  exactly  rendered  in 
Latin  thus,  "  vir  (not  viri)  et  uxoris  liberi — boves  (not  bourn) 
et  equoiiim  labor,"  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  phrases  like 
'*  liusband  and  wife^s  children,"  husband  and  wife  might  be  re- 
gurdcni  as  forming  a  compound  base  upon  which  an  inflexional 
might  be  placed.  But  the  composHmu  of  **  husband 
%ife*'  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  "vir  et  uxor," 
If  either  the  Latin,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  nor,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  Serai-Saxon,  nor,  it  is  believed,  any  other  kno\^Ti  langtuigc, 
would  tolerate  such  an  application  of  the  tenn  inflexion.  We 
may  indeed,  too  often  jicrhaps,  say,  **vir  et  uxoris  liberi/*  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  "  husband  and  wife's  children." 

Set?enth  Objection, — '*  That  young  prince  is  a  son  of  the  late 
king's,"  According  to  the  Johnsonian  theorj^,  we  have  here  an 
inflexional  genitive  of  king,  inexplicably  accimiulatcd  upon  a 
prepositional  genitive  of  the  same  noun,'' 

Eighth  Ohjeciioti. -^Even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive  sin- 
gular, the  termination  in  '*e«"  was  not  formerly  used  in  any 
feminine  genitive,  and  it  wm  at  no  time  to  be  found  in  that 
language  in  plural  genitives  of  any  gender.  It  woidd  be  matter 
of  surprise  if  our  ancestors,  when  emancipating  themselves  from 
lill  other  case-iuflexions,  by  the  adoption  of  preposition  substitutes, 


*  The  Erapreii  Maodfi, 

•  AuUij  p,  11,  12. 


*  Saxon  Chroa. 
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and  rejecting,  with  a  most  beneficial  severity,  artificial  variation^, 
of  gender  unsupported  either  by  distinctions  of  sex,  or  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  sex,  had  not  only  retained  the  now  rendered 
superfluous  "es"  where  it  was  previously  in  use,  but  had  also 
actiially  taken  the  trouble  to  transfer  that  superfluity  to  a  gender 
and  a  number  to  each  of  which  it  had  been  an  utter  stranger. 
By  so  proceeding  our  ancestors  would  have  exactly  reversed  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  by  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Visi- 
goths, and  the  Franks,  who,  in  founding  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,, 
and  the  French  languages,  upon  a  simplification  of  the  ver- 
nacular Latin,  swept  away  all  case-inflexions  without  reserva- 
tion or  exception,  admitting  no  other  change  of  termination 
than  that  which  was  necessary  to  distinguish  nouns  singular  from 
plural.  Nations  enrich  or  change  their  vocabulary  by  borrow- 
ing words  from  their  neighbours,  or  from  others  with  whom 
they  may  happen  to  come  in  contact,  but  the  grammar  of  a 
language  is  not  often  subjected  to  any  important  alteration  ab 
extra.  Its  slow  changes  are  brought  about  by  the  process  of 
mutilation  or  by  a  course  of  gradual  phonetic  corruption. 

Ninth  Objection. — "  This  is  mine,  and  nobody  else's."  Read 
as  •*  nobody  else  kiSy"*  the  expression  is  perfectly  intelligible,, 
both  ** nobody"  and  "else"  are  grasped  by  "his." ^  The  most 
inveterate  Johnsonian  would  hardly  attempt  to  say  that  the 
**elso*s**  of  the  compound  phrase  "nobody  else's"  is  the  geni- 
tive of  **  oW.***  lie  would,  perhaps,  insist  upon  being  allowed 
to  say  •*  woftoifyV  else ;"  but  besides  the  ofience  of  clipping  the 
Qutvn's  EujrU^h.  he  might,  by  the  adoption  of  such  an  amend- 
ment of  our  lttngurt^\  incur  the  risk  of  being  suspected  of 
a**iTt\u^  that  tho  pn^jH-rty  beKuigtxl  to  nobody. 

TmtM  OSjWti.m.—\\\i\hx  tho  inflexional  Anglo-Saxon  geni- 
ti\Av»,  UU  tho  i^Mvk  and  Utin  inflexional  genitives,  and  the 
UouxHihN«t,uo  im  iHVMtionul  j,-^nutivi^  formed  bv  the  prefixing  of 
tho  jxiN.,Hv,iti,,,,  -do;*  Hix>  ttU  .xt*  thorn  u«d  Knh  possessively  and 
^^^|^MH^*^v..J>olj,  fho  *^iHv.ttx.iJu*xi  ^^,-can  onlv  beemploved  in 
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a  posaessive  &eiiee.     Suppose  this  letter  to  be,  as  so  strenuously 
contended  by  Johnsonp  Lowth,  and  others,^  a  mere  continuation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive,  it  may  be  asked  when  and  how  did  auch 
an  important  change  of  power  take  place,  and  why  is  the  pre- 
position **of/'  which  is  now  used  to  fonn  a  genitive^  not  of 
equal  force  with  the  apostrophised  *'&/'  instead  of  differing  from 
it  in  both  directioiia,  boing  at  once  more  comprehensive  in 
respect  of  the  varieties  of  relations  to  wliich  it  may  be  made 
subservient,  and  less  foriuble,  by  reason  of  that  verj*  difiiisiveness. 
Elemnth  Oi^cciion, — In  the  expression,  **  Upon  Csesar's  cross- 
ing the  Rubiconj"  or,  as  our  ancestors  would  have  said,  "  Upon 
Cseear's  croaaing  of  the  Rubicon,"  the  **s"  introduces  an  act 
performed  by,  and,  as  such,  possessed  by  Cscsar,     If,  therefore, 
Caesar  had  been  already  mentioned,  instead  of  "  Upon  Ctemr*^ 
crossing  the  Rubicon,"  the  expression  would  have  been  **Upoii 
^k  crossing  the  Rubicon. ' '  This  shows  that  the  apostrophised  **  e  " 
in  '*Coesar*s"  and  the  later  "his,"  are  the  mutilated  and  the 
unmutilated  fonu  of  the  same  posaessive  aiigment.    As  before^ 
observed;  the  relation  is  one  which  cannot  be  indicated  by  a 
genitive  case,  inflexional  or  prepositional.     It  can  be  indicated 
by  no  other  case  than  an  imtrumental^  case,  either  inflexional  or 
prepositional.     The  English  language  was  never  poaaesied  of 
an  inflexional  instrumental  case.     Kor  can  it  exhibit  such  an 
imperfect  substitute  for  the  instrumental  case  as  is  presented  by 
the  Latin  ablative  in  one  of  its  fmictions.      We  can,  how- 
ever, frame  a  prepositional  instrumental  case  by  employing  the 
preposition  "by."     We  may  say,  "  Upon  the  crossing  of  the 
Rubicon  Jy  CsBsar,"     But  Dr;  Johnson  liimself  would  hardly 
have  said,   '*  Cajsar's"   being  a   genitive  of  Caesar,  "Caesar's 
crossing  the  Rubicon"  may  be  described  as  "  the  crossing  of 
the  Rubicon  <?/"Cir«ar<" 

From  the  above  considerations  the  Johnsonian  theory  appears 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  stiiieture  and  historj'  of  our  lan- 
guage— ^viewed  in  connexion  with  the  cognate  Gothic,  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  other  Germanic  dialects,  and  by  the  light  presented 
»  Ante,  p.  7)*  )  Ante,  p,  14.  '  Aiit«,  pp.  H,  US. 
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as  well  by  Bopp/  Griimn,^  Hickes,'  and  Rask,*  as  by  our 
ancient  English  writers.  Not  only  is  the  prehensile  efficacy  of 
the  apostrophised  "s"  in  operating  beyond  the  word  to  which 
it  is  subjoined,  denied  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  language,  but  it 
is  never  found  even  in  German,  in  which  language  we  have 
seen  the  possessive  genitive  sometimes  intensified,  sometimes 
supplanted,  by  the  adjective  possessive  pronoun.  In  German,  as 
already  obsen-ed,*  the  genitive  of  masculine  and  neuter  noims 
usually  terminates  in  "s." 

Not'iv'ithstanding  the  apparent  resemblance  created  by  an 
occasional  similarity  of  termination,  the  German  inflexional 
gtmitives,  like  the  inflexional  genitives  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
differ  from  English  augmented  nouns  by  their  capacity  of  being 
\18ihI  ohJwHvefy.  Not  being  the  representatives  of  an  adjective 
pronoun,  these  inflexional  genitives  are  also  distinguished  firom 
our  augiuonted  nouns  by  an  absence  of  the  prehensile  fiEiculty. 
•*  i'harlcs  iuid  John's  horses,"  the  joint  property  of  Charles  and 
John,  must  bo  rendered  '^Cark  und  Johanns  Pferde."  We 
iHUiuot  Hpply  the  ingenious  mathematical  figure  exhibited  at 
pn^^  tM,  «ud  uuikiug  the  second  *'s"  do  duty,  prehensively,  for 
t)u^  >vholo,  tts  in  English,  write,  '{Carl  und  Johann)*  Pferfe." 

^  iuw  i:^  St^'^        '  -^"-^^^  p?"  *^  *^        '  ^'^^  p-  *»• 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 
POSSESSIVE  CASE  THEORY. 

Although  few  of  the  objections  to  the  Johnsonian,  or  Geni- 
tive case  theory,  have  been  noticed  by  grammarians,  some 
misgivings  have  occasionally  been  manifested  in  connexion  with 
the  diflBculty  pointed  out  by  Dr.  WaUis,^  namely,  that  arising 
from  a  diflTerence  in  power  and  efficiency  between  the  possessive 
apostrophised  "  s"  *  and  the  preposition  which  in  our  language, 
and  the  inflexion  which  in  others,  constitutes  a  real  genitive 
case.  Not  prepared  to  accept  the  bold  expedient  of  calling  up 
an  adjectivnm  possessivimi,  but  professing  to  adhere  to  the 
Johnsonian  theory,  and  to  regard  the  English  possessive  "  s'*  as 
the  legitimate  descendant  or  successor,  or  rather  the  exact  con- 
tinuation or  reproduction  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  inflected  genitive, 
modem  grammarians  have  sought  to  escape  from  Dr.  Wallis's 
difficulty  by  opening  up  a  via  media.  They  have  endeavoured 
to  erect  the  supposed  persistent  inflexion  into  something  no  less 
extraordinary  in  itself  and  no  less  peculiar  to  our  language, 
as  manipulated  by  these  writers,  than  the  formidable  adjectivum 
possessivum  itself,  viz.,  a  possessive  case  by  inflexion. 

Had  our  ancestors  when  they  employed  the  sexless  "his," 
confined  its  operation  to  the  single  substantive  by  which  it  was 
preceded,  a  true  possessi^  case  would  possibly  have  been  pro- 
duced by  absorption.  The  process  might  have  been  assimilated 
to  that  which  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  with  respect  to  the 
Sanskrit  sya,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  absorbed — ^to 
have  been  employed  and  iised  up,  in  the  formation  of  an  in- 
flexional genitive.     Such  a  course  our  ancestors  fortunately  did 

^  Ante,  chap,  viu  '  Ante,  p.  9. 
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not  adopt.  Instead  of  allowing  the  range  of  the  possessive  aug- 
ment to  be  so  restricted,  they  preserved  it  in  the  possession  of 
its  original  elastic  syntactic  adjectivo-pronominal  freedom ;  and 
it  still  exercises  with  an  uncontrolled  and  uncrippled  energy^ 
the  normal  prehensile  power  with  which,  as  an  inherent  and 
indestructible  quality  of  an  adjective  pronoun,  it  had  been 
originally  invested,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  which  it  is  our 
privilege  and  our  duty,  through  good  report  and  through  evil 
report,  to  transmit  that  augment  unimpaired  to  posterity. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 
DOUBLE   GENITIVE   CASE   THEORY. 

Another  mode  of  disposing  of  the  possessive  augment  pro- 
posed, without  any  attempt  to  account  for  its  appearance,  is  that 
suggested  by  Bishop  Lowth,  of  a  double  genitive  case,  or  of 
two  possessives.  "  A  soldier  of  the  king's,"  he  says,*  "  means 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  king."  But  "  a  soldier  of  the  king" 
would  also  be  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  king.  The  omission  of  the 
possessive  augment  in  the  second  of  these  expressions,  throws 
the  connexion  between  the  "king"  and  "soldier"  back  upon 
the  unassisted  vagueness  of  what  may  be  called  an  undisen- 
tangled  prepositional  genitive.  It  may  be  used  simply  in  the 
sense  of  indicating  that  the  person  referred  to  is  a  soldier  of 
the  king's  party.  With  respect  to  John  Bunyan  both  terms, 
might  be  used,  in  different  senses.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the 
king's.  He  may  also  be  said  to  have  been  a  soldier  of  the 
king  and  not  of  the  parliament.  Neither  statement  would  lead  to 
a  suspicion  that  he  may  have  been  a  military  unit  by  reason  of 
the  king's  having  no  other  soldier,  or  of  there  being  no  other 
soldier  on  the  royalist  side.  The  two  forms  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded. The  ownership  predicated  in  the  first  form,  is  not  to 
be  mixed  up  with  a  more  general  relation,  extending  possibly 
no  further  than  that  of  partizanship.  We  cannot  say,  "Bunyan 
was  a  soldier  of  the  king's  and  not  of  the  parliament,"  or  even 
that  he  was  "a  soldier  of  the  king's  and  not  of  the  parliament's." 

Dr.  Priestley  writes:*  "We  say,  'It  is  a  discovery  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,'  though  it  would  only  have  been  more  familiar 

*  Ante,  p.  4.  *  Grammar. 
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to  say,  'A  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's/  Few  persons 
would  venture  to  use  the  expression,  *  It  is  a  discovery  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,'  nor,  if  such  an  unusual  sound  were  heard,  would 
the  unfamiliar  be  equivalent  to  the  familiar  form.  In  both  a 
prepositional  genitive  is  present.  Now  a  prepositional  genitive 
unexplained  may  be  regarded  as  capable  of  being  used  sub- 
jectively or  objectively.  But  the  possessive  augment,  the  apostro- 
phised *8,'  cannot  be  employed  otherwise  than  subjectively.  In 
the  phraae  *  A  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's/  the  presence  of  the 
visible,  pure  possessive  augment,  directs  and  limits  the  preceding, 
the  otherwise  erratic,  prepositional  genitive,  to  a  subjective  sense. 
In  the  phrase  *A  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac -Newton,*  there  is 
nothing  either  on  the  spot  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  text 
or  in  the  context,  to  indicate  whether  the  preceding  genitive  is 
to  be  taken  subjectively  or  objectively.  The  reader  or  the  hearer 
who  knew  that  Newton  was  a  great  discoverer,  would,  how- 
ever, see  that  this  was  only  an  awkward  unfamUar  way  of 
speaking  of  a  discovery  made  by  that  philosopher. 

If  we  imagine  the  two  several  phrases  to  be,  the  one,  *A 
discovery  of  John  Brown,"  the  other,  'A  discovery  of  John 
Brown's,'  the  pure  possessive  augment  in  the  latter  phrase, 
would  clearly  fix  it  with  the  character  of  subjectivity.  The 
discovery  would  be  one  in  which  Brown  was  not  passive,  but  an 
ragent — a  discovery  made  by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  sup- 
posing Brown  to  be  a  man  wholly  imknown  to  fame,  an  indi- 
vidual John  Brown,  with  no  mark  to  distinguish  him  from  John 
Browns  in  general,  the  phrase  *  A  discovery  of  John  Brown' 
would  be  understood  objectively,  that  being  the  only  sense  in 
which  such  a  phrase  is  ordinarily  used;  and  the  impression 
conveyed  would  be,  that  the  poKce  had  succeeded  in  discovering 
a  person— who  had  inherited  or  adopted,  or  who  in  some  way  had 
acquired,^  the  surname  of  Brown,  or  who  had  been  gazetted  as 
John  Brown  in  the  Hue  and  Cry-in  a  place  to  which  he  had, 
for  prudential  reasons,  thought  it  advisable  to  retire. 

»  Sec  Athenaeum  of  November,  1863,  p.  717;  December,  1863,  p.  759. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  character,  and  to  trace  the  origin,  of  possessive  aug- 
ments, pure  and  mixed.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  arguments  by  which  popular  opinions 
have  been  hitherto  supported.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries 
my  toil  has  not  imfrequently  been  relieved  by  listening  to  the 
stirring  incidents  recorded  by  Layamon  and  to  the  melodious 
accents  of  Ormin. 

Annum  agens  octogesimum  iertiumy  I  do  not  expect  to  live  to 
see  any  important  results  following  upon  my  labours, — ^to  witness 
any  visible  impression  made  by  my  exertions  upon  the  strong- 
holds of  a  system  that  has  so  long  been  accepted  without 
misgivings  and  without  inquiry,  and  which  still  boasts  such 
formidable  protectors.  Possibly  England  may  be  far  advanced 
in  the  twentieth  century  before  an  imbiassed  judgment  can  be 
obtained.  All  that  I  at  present  hope  for  is,  that  even  those 
who  are  most  stedfast  and  unmovable  in  their  adherence  tO' 
established  dogmas — the  endowed  and  unendowed  upholders  of 
Johnsonian  orthodoxy — my  judges,  ecclesiastical  and  civil — 
will  not  be  too  imsparing  in  their  censure  of  one  whom  they 
may  consider  themselves  to  be  bound  by  their  antecedents,  to^ 
treat  as  a  daring  innovator. 


Phtlldcorb  Gardbks, 
4th  July,  1864. 


CORRIGE]!^DA  ET  ADDENDA. 


Page  14,  line  5  from  bottom,  after  **  sentence,"  add,  "  It  might  hftTe  been  expreaed 

thus,  Upon  his  passing  the  Rubicon." 
15,  line  7  from  bottom,  after  '*  Anglo-Saxons,"  add,  <*]iot  being  the  represent*- 

tiye  of  an  a^/eetive  pronoun." 
15,  last  line, /or  **  Johann  ihre  (their)  books,"  read  "  Johann  ihre  BUcher  (their 

books)." 
21,  note,  line  12, /or  "  Ansdruckes,"  read  **  Ausdruckes." 
54,  note  3,  after  **  Hausmarchen,  ineert  *'yo1.  ii.,  No.  137,  p.  272." 
65,  note,  last  line,  instead  of  "  figure  **,"  read  "  figore, — '#." 
67,  line  1,/or  "  putting  the  **,"  read  "  putting  to  '#." 
78,  last  line  but  four, /or  "Nachbar,"  read  "Nachbars." 
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PREFACE. 


In  laying  before  the  public  the  whole  of  the  Iguvine  Inscrip- 
tionSy  with  a  continnouB  translation  of  some  sort,  I  must  first 
explain  some  peculiarities  in  the  text  as  here  presented.  The 
Vlth  and  Yllth  Tables  are  engraved  in  Roman  letter ;  so  is 
nearly  all  on  the  back  of  the  Vth.  All  the  tables  have  the 
peculiarity  of  not  doubling  cimsonants,  except  in  a  few  cases 
which  look  like  inadvertence.  We  may  call  this  peculiarity 
Oriental,  as  it  was  probably  imported  with  the  Phcenician 
Alphabet  into  Etruria,  and  so  became  a  practice  in  IJmbria 
also.  The  Phoenicians,  perhaps,  like  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs, 
had  some  mark  to  denote  that  t  means  tt,  and  s  means  ss :  a 
"  Dagesh,"  or  a  "  Teshdied ;"  but  we  know  that  Oriental  M8S. 
to  this  day  often  omit  the  mark :  in  which  case  it  is  the  duty 
of  an  editor  to  restore  it,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  with  the 
risk  of  doing  wrong,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  punc- 
tuation. In  Latin,  when  adproho^  adseroOy  change  into  approbo, 
tuaervo,  a  reader  would  find  aprobo,  aservo,  mislead  him ;  so  is 
it  in  IJmbrian.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  IJmbrian  tendency  to 
assimilate  n  even  in  the  middle  of  words  (as  in  Hebrew),  the 
•embarrassment  is  here  greater:   thus,  if  instead  of  qppettu. 
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and  ostettUy  we  print  apetu  and  oUetu^  tkeir  identity  ^th 
ampentu  and  ostentu  is  not  at  all  obvious.  While  printing* 
certain  letters  double,  I  warn  the  reader  that  they  are 
single  in  the  inscription,  except  where  I  note  that  they  are 
double. 

The  earlier  tables  are  in  the  Etruscan  character,  and  will  be 
read  in  the  original  by  the  very  few  who  have  leisure  and  taste 
for  fundamental  study.  For  all  beside,  the  inscription  must  un- 
dergo a  process  of  translation  into  another  type,  which  involves 
delicate  considerations.  Oriental  and  Western  Alphabets  do 
not  coincide  throughout.  First  of  all,  we  find  in  the  Etrusco- 
XJmbrian  but  one  letter  for  o  and  u,  which  is  not  wonderful ; 
for  the  letter,  of  which  the  Greeks  made  o,  is  the  oonsonant 
Ain  with  the  Phoenicians.  Hebrew  and  Arabic  characterB  (when 
written,  as  usual,  without  points,  which  are  comparable  to  our 
accents)  have  but  one  letter  Waw  to  denote  d  and  u ;  yet  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  languages  have  not  the  distinction.  A 
Ilobrew  pronoimces  DID  Sus,  a  horse ;  and  STTin  T6ra,  the  law. 
To  write  in  Roman  characters  Sus  and  Tura  for  them,  would 
misn>pn'^^nt  tho  language*  Equally,  when  the  Arabs  pro- 
uouua>  Daiu,  a  debt«  and  Dien.  the  faith,  but  write  them  alike, 
it  would  Iv  wnmg  to  do  tho  same  m  our  types.  Of  course,  if 
wo  hud  no  miHUis  of  knowing  the  sound,  we  should  have  no 
ohoiw ;  nor  havo  wo  al^nnys  tho  mams  in  Umbrian.  Neverthe- 
U>«9^  thuliug  in  lUunan  lottor  Ksontx  saciied,  and  Futu,  be  thou ; 
1^0  K>aru  how  to  tmn^cribo  tho  oorKsponding  words  from 
Kiv\iJHNiu  ohamotor«  which  axv  noithor  to  be  Esunu  and  Futu, 
u\vv  Kmuu^  au\l  Kouv  IV  iusisi  c«i  writing  Esonu  for  Esono, 
au\l  «iUo^'  x\\M  fUU  i»  ««(,'(^«%*^v  <^^«^  JiMv^>  is  to  ignore  the  fact 
i\\i\\  (Ko  lvUuiis>HU  ch<^i\u  u  V  W  uo  o  ^>|aimto  frtmi  n.  That 
Uio  \\xut\»Kwm  n*\N*  oul  \vt*  U;o  s-Wnintf^^  not  out  of  the  language, 
U  %)ouM\   \'l\>4^\\  \\hou   >^o  tith)   u   u>  oxM  in  the  properly 
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Etniscan  inBcriptioiis  also,  although  the  Etruscan  and  Umhriait 
langimgee  are  widely  diverse.  What  they  have  in  common,  m, 
the  imperfect  alphabet. 

But  the  deficiency  as  to  o  and  n  opena  a  wider  subject* 
It  is  not  0  only  that  is  defective,  but  d  and  g  likewise  j  in 
fact  b  also  is  extremely  rare.  That  the  Umbrian  and  Etruscan 
Itm^^^ges^  far  lesa  akin  than  Umbrian  to  Latin,  should  both 
be  deficient  in  o,  d,  g,  is  a  coincidence  far  too  improbable 
to  be  received  without  strict  and  full  proof.  Until  that  is 
attained,  we  must  positively  disbelieve.  On  this  ground,  I 
think  it  too  hastily  concluded  that  the  Eimscans  hfid  not 
the  sounds  o,  b,  g,  d,  merely  because  their  alpbabet  b 
deficient. 

Consider  farther,  if  no  literary  cultivation  yet  existed  in 
Italy,  and  a  first  effort  were  made  to  write  the  It^ilian  language 
in  modem  Greek  letters,  what  phenomena  would  meet  us- 
The  Greeks  have  no  simple  characters  for  our  b,  g,  d ;  for  their 
j9  Y  S  are  aepiratodj  and  would  be  useless  to  an  Italian,  who, 
to  express  Bada  might  write  trara  as  his  best  approximation. 
Locanda,  he  woidd  write  Xofcapra^  since  pt  in  modem  Greek  is 
eonnded  as  nd:  here  then  he  would  get  a  r^l  d  sound:  yet 
Amant4^  would  become  a^vre,  and  we  should  have  no  clue  to 
the  fact  that  i^  was  to  be  difierently  sounded  in  Xoxtuna  and 
•apmnt.  Moreover  Greek  v  being  superfluous  to  Italy,  o  might 
(as  probably  in  early  Greek)  do  duty  for  Italian  o  and  n.  In 
that  case  evidently  the  defect  of  writing  would  not  point  to  an 
unusual  deficiency  of  soimds  in  the  Italian  language,  but  simply 
to  a  want  of  agreement  between  Italian  sounds  and  those  of  the 
Greek  alphabet.  In  like  manner,  the  unauitability  of  the 
Oriental    alphabet    is    manifestly    the    cause    of   that    phe* 

I         nomenon^   which   we  see  in  Umbrian   and    Etruscan    alike ; 

^  .and  what  makes    this    interpretation    of  the  facts  certainly 
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correct,  is,  that  the  apparent  deficiency  of  o  and  d  in 
ITmbrian  vanishes,  the  instant  we  get  the  language  in  Roman 
character. 

More  proof  is  not  needed :  yet  more  proof  meets  ns  on  the 
very  surface.  It  is  accepted  by  all  as  obvious  fact,  that  the- 
inscriptions  in  Roman  letter  are  later  in  time  than  the  others. 
Their  skill,  beauty,  and  correctness  is  immensely  superior.  Not 
to  dwell  on  other  proof,  the  final  r,  which  replaces  s  in  the  two- 
first  declensions,  and  in  the  gen.  sing,  of  the  3rd,  is  conceded 
to  be  a  later  development,  removing  ITmbrian  more  widely  firom 
Latin  and  Gbeek.  If  the  earlier  dialect  had  said  ovem  (a  sheep) 
and  fiii  (I  was)  as  in  Latin,  but  the  later  confounded  o  and  u,. 
making  uvem  and  fiii,  such  later  confusion  woidd  surprise  no 
one.  Just  so  the  old  Greeks  distinguished  \i/i09  and  Xoifih^y 
\ufi/r)  and  X17/M7,  which  the  modems  confound ;  but  to  develop 
one  sound  into  two,  and  come  out  upon  agreement  with  Latin, 
is  against  nature.  Now  if  it  be  hard  to  believe  this  as  to  o  and 
u,  how  much  more  when  it  recurs  with  t  and  d  also  P  Thi» 
would  make  out,  that  (for  instance)  where  the  old  Umbrians. 
said  something  nearly  like  taio  give,  ticiio  say,  uvem  a  sheep, 
the  later  Umbrians  corrupted  these  into  data,  dicUOy  wem^ 
which,  by  surprising  good  luck,  give  us  the  d  and  o  just  as  in 
Latin.  Surely  the  matter  is  plain  to  demonstration,  that  if  the 
later  dialect  had  this  discrimination  of  d  and  t, — ^namely,  d  just 
where  Latin  has  d,  and  t  where  Latin  has  t, — so  had  the  earlier. 
Hence  to  write  in  Roman  letter  titu  for  ditu,  (give  thou,)  does- 
but  introduce  a  fictitious  diversity  of  dialect,  and  puzzle  a 
reader  who  has  no  time  for  continuous  study.  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  interpret  the  two  ambiguous  characters  of  the 
Etruscan  tables  into  o  or  u,  into  t  or  d,  as  the  Roman  tables 
give  indication. 

As  for  b,  several  theories  are  primd  facie  possible.     The  fona 
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of  the  letter  denotes  that  it  comes  direct  fipom  Greets  or 
Bomnns.  It  is  not  in  the  Etruacan  alphabet.  If  imported 
from  Rome,  it  may  never  have  succeeded  iit  establishing  itself 
thoroughly  in  practical  use ;  and  hence  the  TaciUationa  between 
p  and  b*  Or  if  it  came  from  the  Gi^eeks  of  Italy,  it  may  have 
'  b(Hne  the  sound  v,  so  that  no  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  apeoi- 
fically  appropriated  to  b.  But  it  auiEces  to  point  at  matters 
which  we  need  to  know,  before  we  can  understand  the  pheno- 
mena before  us.  I  only  add,  that  the  tTmbrian  letter  which  I 
write  w,  because  it  answers  to  the  Boman  consonant  v  (our  w), 
has  just  the  fonn  of  Hebrew  % 

The  case  of  g  is  different ;  for  it  is  extremely  rare  even  in 
the  Boman  letter*  Only  two  words  begin  with  g,  \iz,f  Gra- 
bouio,  gomia ;  in  the  middle  of  words  we  have  mugatu,  crin- 
gatrop  juengUj  agre^  conegos.  In  gr,  ng,  it  is  possible  that  c 
grammaticaUy  is  truer  than  g,  and  that  the  liquid  turned  c  into 
g,  as  nt,  tr,  pr,  aro  eoimded  nd,  dr,  br,  Juenga  eeemfl  to  be 
corrupt  Latin,  Juvenca-  If  conegofi  (  =  conicatos)  means,  as  I 
suspect,  rex'factm^  related  to  Germ*  konig>  the  sound  of  g  may 
have  been  foreign  and  exceptional.  The  verbal  stem  Muga  has 
participle  Muieto,  showing  g  to  pass  into  y.  So  the  name  of 
Iguvium  ie  written  with  i  (y)  for  g  systematically  in  the 
Boman  letter,  and  alternately  with  c  and  i  in  the  Etruscan. 
Nay,  in  close  contact  we  have  (lb.  2)  '^  totas  Ijowinas,  totiper 
Icowina/*  This  suggests  that  the  Umbrian  g  in  Iguvium  had 
the  sound  of  soft  German  ch  or  soft  guttural  ^.  In  other  iuBtances 
what  was  properly  an  Umbrian  g  may  have  degenerated  into  a 
rough  guttural  gh,  which  is  often  conceived  of  m  guttural  r. 
It  ia  known  by  us  as  *'the  Northumberland  burr;"  but  it  is 
ly  an  Arabic  Ghain,  somewhat  softened,  as  by  Persians  and 
Many  Gennans  and  French  pronounce  r  with  this 
defeet  i  and  M,  Hanoteauj  in  his  Zouave  grammar,  writes  the 
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Arabic  Ohain  as  a  modified  r.  The  TJmbriaiui  haye  a  aeooiidary 
r ;  I  suspect  that  it  is  a  gh  in  disguise,  and  partially  aooovmtB 
for  the  deficiency  of  g. 

More  words  are  needful  concerning  this  peculiar  r,  which 
appears  as  rs  in  the  Roman  letter,  and  constitutes  the  second 
great  distinction  of  dialect.  We  cannot  attain  certainty  as  to 
the  sounds,  nor  does  anything  essential  turn  upon  them :  only, 
if  we  can  gain  an  approximate  idea,  it  helps  us  to  imagine  the 
laws  of  conversion,  from  x  to  rs,  tol^tod^as  well  as  to  simple 
r.  I  will  briefly  express  an  opinion.  I  cannot  think  the 
analogy  of  r,  rs,  to  pp,  pa;  to  he  accidental ;  and  when  I  con- 
sider the  words  Tvparfvo,  Tvppffpo,  Turchini,  Tapx^Vp  I  conclude 
that  the  sounds  pp,  pa  were  nearly  rch,  rsh ;  ch  meaning  here 
9(tfl  German  ch.  Infactthetwo  sounds  might  both  be  rendered 
rch  in  German,  with  only  that  change  in  ch  which  is  pro* 
yincially  admitted.  So  too,  whenever  Umbrian  rs  is  exchange- 
able with  r,  I  suspect  it  to  mean  rsh,  which  the  Boman  cha> 
racters  could  not  more  precisely  express  than  by  rs.  Ther 
may  have  been  the  Northumberland  burr,  whether  softer  or 
rougher;  whether  as  Greek  7  or  as  Arabic  Ghain,  naturally 
changeable  into  pure  r,  as  in  Umbrian  itself  Arfertur  is  also 
written  Arfertur  and  Armo,  Armo,  Arsmo  are  identicaL  Much 
less  need  we  wonder  to  find  Ar,  in  Latin  Arcesso,  for  TJmbrir ; 
feirehtro  and  suf^^aclo  for  feretrum  and  subf^rculum ;  peraie  = 
vpoaiio^p  pepi  =  irons  {irptopa).  Common  r  is  so  often  lisped 
into  1,  by  individuals  and  nations,  that  no  further  explanation  is 
needed  of  j  sufiering  the  same  change.  The  passage  of  r  into 
d  might  admit  learned,  recondite,  ambitious  theories,  where  d 
and  1  themselves  interchange :  but  it  is  here  perhaps  enough 
to  say,  that  if  an  Umbrian  r  (=  gh)  passes  into  Latin  d,  an 
explanation  is  found  in  the  inability  of  the  Latins  to  pronounce 
the  guttural    Thus  the  **  Attighian  brothers"  might  become 
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Attldian  in  Latm,  as  children  put  t  aad  d  for  amy  too  difficult 
sound.  On  the  other  side  th©  TTmbrlans^  contracting  Latin 
dedico  into  dedco,  found  dc  bad  neighbours^  and  softened  the 
sound  into  derco.  If  they  had  made  derco  of  it,  the  phe* 
nomenon  would  not  seem  to  me  mysterious*  I  cannot  con- 
vince myaelf  that  r  and  d  have  any  specific  and  exclusive 
relation. 

The  Etruscans  moreover,  in  excess  of  Latin,  have  not  only 
w,  but  also  z;  though  probably  the  Latins,  as  the  modem 
Italians,  pronounced  their  s  as  our  z  in  certain  words;  rosa, 
genero^o,  obeervo.  When  from  the  Etruscan  characters  we 
deduce  seritn,  anzeriato,  where  the  Roman  letter  gives  seritu, 
anseriato,  we  may  conclude  that  anseriato  and  anzeriato  intend 
the  same  sound,  and  z  is  as  in  English*  If  ta  be  elsewhere 
sofb^ned  into  %,  that  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary.  In  Sofo 
and  Zere,  the  Etruscan  notation  reveals  a  distinction  which  the 
Boman  obliterates ;  a  distinction  gmmmatieai  and  primiiive,  not 
merely  euphonic*  Zere  (which  I  interpret  *'back")  seems  to 
me  possibly  to  give  the  central  root  (zegh  P)  out  of  which  were 
perhaps  developed  Tergo  in  one  direction,  and  Dorso  iu  another. 
But  this  is  only  thrown  out  for  inquiry*  In  a  few  cases  I  have 
wished  to  print  z  in  the  Roman  tables,  where,  of  course,  the 
Inscription  has  a;  yet  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  provoke 
criticism. 

The  Umbrian  language,  eapecially  when  written  in  Etruseim, 
thows  a  dislike  to  syllables  that  begin  with  a  vowel,  at  least  in 
the  root'part  of  a  word.  To  avoid  it,  they  often  have  the  con- 
sonant w,  or  a  consonantal  i  ( j  =  y)  in  excels  of  the  Roman 
spelling ;  as  Dowa  for  Dua,  Trija  for  Tria,  Watowo  for  TJatuo, 
dnwijer  for  Cluvii.  This  may  indicate  Oriental  instructors, 
Tsdier  than  difference  of  pronunciation*  Even  in  AnnatiQ*  the 
penultimateji  may  have  been  intended  as  y.      In  the  name 
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Antiochus  the  Hebrews  are  so  struck  by  the  biatus  betweeo 
i  and  o,  that  they  intrude  their  Alef  (or  soft-breathing  conso- 
nant) and  write  AntiMochns,  that  the  syllable  may  duly  begin 
by  a  '*  consonant."  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  Umbrians  occa- 
sionally so  use  h.  The  passage  fixnn  Hatuto  to  Haburent 
(Ylla.  52)  puts  it  to  me  beyond  question,  that  Hatu  is  a  mere 
contraction  of  Habetu ;  and  we  find  the  intermediate  form  Hahtu. 
That  the  last  was  sounded  Hahetu  (or  eyen  Ha-etu)  may  per- 
haps be  inferred  from  PersniAmu,  which  in  the  Etruscan  tables 
so  persistently  represents  PersniAnnu  of  the  Bomans.  In  short, 
h  retains  its  Oriental  tendency  to  carry  in  itself  a  short  voweL 
In  Hahtu,  therefore,  I  see  only  Ha-etu,  with  h  interposed  to 
break  the  hiatus.  (Compare  Italian  Hai  for  Habes). — ^The 
question  follows :  Is  not  this  the  same  in  Pihatu,  Latin  Piato  P 
in  Cehes,  nearly  the  Greek  tcvfrf^?  in  Commohota,  which  stands 
for  Conuno-ota,  and  that  for  Conunoweta  ?  That  h  was  liable 
to  lose  all  sound,  may  be  inferred  by  its  intrusion  in  Amprehtu, 
Podruhpei,  where  it  is  .certainly  superfluous ;  as  it  is,  all  but 
certainly,  in  Auiehclu,  Struhgla.  As  the  Greeks  ordinarily 
drop  their  aspirate  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  saying  ^iX^nro^ 
not  0t\nr7ro9,  so  the  Umbrians  as  readily  write  anostatu,  as 
anhostatu,  though  the  latter  be  more  granmiaticaL  The  veiy 
form  of  the  Etr.  IJmb.  h  is  peculiar ;  for  it  is  not  the  Etruscan 
h,  but  looks  like  6.  (Dennis  reckons  it  as  $.)  To  me  it  seems 
a  Phoenician  Ain,  which  might  well  do  duty  for  an  h  so  soft  as 
that  of  Gh-eece  or  Rome. — ^Not  but  that,  where  h  is  radical,  and 
represents  lost  c  or  g,  as  in  fahe,  (Engl,  bake,)  screh,  write 
(English  scratch),  it  is  likely  to  have  been  harder,  perhaps 
guttural. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  a  letter,  which  being  merely  a 
euphonic  modification  of  c,  (generally  when  i  or  e  follows,)  is 
rightly  expressed  by  c  with  cedilla  or  apostrophe.    The  Etrus- 
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tables  have  a  special  character  for  it ;  the  Eoinaii  text  adds 

t  IS  ill  very  many  places  omitted 


a  hook  to  the  a,  and  this 


Jjy  accident,  or  perhaps  obliterated.     Analogy  suggests  that  the 

o\md  was  either  our  sh,  or  our  tch,  as  in  Italian  cio,  Greek 

^WTo.     It  deserves  remark,  that  the  i  following  it  is  often  ad 

Ubiluni:  as  San^e  and  San^ie»  Westifia  and  Westi^a.    This 

almost  implies  that  if  the  i  were  fixedly  retained,  we  might, 

like  the  Italians,  express  this  consonant  by  a  mere  c,     I  at  first 

^jcaisted  the  freedom  with  which  (for  instance)  Cumag  is  as- 

^nimed,  where  the  Roman  text  has  Cumaae;   but  the  rapid 

^nltemations  of  spelling  in  certain  words  show  me  now,  that  it 

^n  vain  to  be  serupulous  in  this  matter,  and  that  Anfrecht  and 

^Kirchhoff  are  right  in  their  boldness, 

A  few  words  muet  follow,  conceniing  my  effort  at  continuouB 
translation,  into  which  I  have  been  led  on,  without  any  pre- 
vioua  intention,  or  any  belief  that  it  was  possible.  I  began 
|uite  independently  of  help,  except  what  Lepaius^s  edition  gives- 
After  I  had  composed  my  first  paper^  and  laid  it  before  the 
Philological  Society  of  London,  I  received  a  great  impulse  on 
comparing  it  vnih  Anfrecht  and  Kirchhoff's  great  work,  which 
not  merely  sharpened  my  grammatical  knowledge,  and  thereby 
put  out  many  false  lights  which  might  have  vexatiously  misled 
mie,  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  communicated  to  me  the 
sense  of  various  cardinal  words,  which  gave  a  true  view  of  the 
scope  of  passages  as  to  which  I  was  previously  wrong.  Mere 
grammar,  I  believe,  I  could  have  worked  out  by  myself  in  every 
detail  necessary,  with  a  little  more  perseverance*  But  though 
I  bad  read  an  immensity  concerning  Latin  rituals,  I  had  for- 
gotten as  fast  m  I  read,  from  want  of  interest  in  the  subject; 
andj  for  all  practical  use,  I  was,  and  am,  very  unlearned  in 
rituals,  and  in  augury*  tSeveral  words  which  I  have  learnt 
A*  and  K*  ha%^e  been  of  enormous  value :  I  wiU  especially 
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name  Tuder,  limes;  Perca^  "^vga;  Capir,  capis;  Pdne,  thus; 
Yesclo,  vasculum;  which  last  I  had  rejected  as  impossible.  I 
may  add,  Escmo,  sacrmn,  which  I  since  have  entirely  yerified, 
though  I  long  resisted  it.  After  I  had  learned  these,  a  mist 
cleared  away ;  things  which  I  had  previously  sospected  gained 
ahape  and  coherence ;  and  by  aid  of  these  erudite  and  acute 
inquirers,  I  appeared  suddenly  lifted  on  to  higher  ground. 
There  is  no  part  of  this  translation  in  which  I  am  not  indebted 
to  them,  though  I  have  in  most  places  laf|;ely  added,  so  that 
my  translation  is  readable,  where  theirs  is  not.  In  the  Boman 
tables  they  have  been  far  more  able  to  present  a  continuous 
version,  than  in  the  Etruscan.  Of  course,  where  words  do  not 
recur  in  different  connections,  one  must  not  expect  to  verify 
a  conjecture:  the  judgment  must  be  left  to  the  reader.  In 
numerous  cases  I  find  it  impossible,  without  being  unenduraUy 
prolix  (in  detailing  the  many  failures  which  preceded  suooess) 
to  communicate  any  full  view  of  the  evidence  which  convinces 
me.  Of  course,  the  harder  it  is  to  find  any  hypothesiB  that 
will  stand,  the  higher  the  credit  of  that  which  does  stand. 
I  place  an  obelus  before  words  as  to  which  I  have  a  defi- 
nite  opinion,  short  of  proof;  and  I  use  brackets  to  denote 
the  general  sense  apparently  intended,  when  I  cannot  hope 
that  I  am  giving  a  close  rendering.  Even  vague  and 
tentative  translations  may  aid  another  to  truth,  where  I 
have  missed  it. 

It  is  not  superfluous  to  give  some  clue  to  the  method  and 
order  of  investigations  which  have  been  used ;  since  these  pages 
may  reach  many  who  have  not  seen  my  former  paper.  Certain 
words,  and  especially  words  in  combination  or  in  evident  con- 
trast, are  so  like  to  Latin,  as  to  give  us  a  beginning  of  know- 
ledge. After  a  small  stock  of  such  has  been  accumulated,  we 
must  try  to  find  sentences  which  contain  only  one  unknown 
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word,  and,  if  posBible,  decide  its  sense  by  the  context.     If  in 
two  diflferent  sentences  of  this  kind  the  same  interpretation  fits^ 
or  indeed  seems  necessary,  we  have  a  cmifimiation.     Should  a 
third  sentence  be  found,  different  from  both,  and  Btill  yielding 
the  same  resnlt,  all  will  allow  this  to  be  adequate  proof.     Every 
^^sach  new  acquisition  strengthens  us  for  fresh  enterprise ;  and 
^^  flide  by  side,  we  discover  and  develop  laws  of  grammar*     In  my 
view,  etymology  (by  which  I  here  mean,  recourse  to  other  lan- 
guages than  Latin)  is  unsafe  as  a  guide  to  the  sense,  but  very 
valuable  as  a  confirmation*     I  think  we  must  generally  employ 
fiiflt  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  a  child  learns  constantly 
to  add  to  his  knowledge  of  his  native  tongue:  it  is  funds- 
mentally  a  process  of  guessing.      If  our  nsaterials  are  largB 
enough^  and  words  recur  in  new  relations,  the  errors  of  our 
^^firsft  guesses  will  be  gradually  expelled  and  corrected.    Never- 
^pihakiSi  increase  of  material  introduces  new  words  perpetually ; 
m  that,  when  traditional  knowledge  has  been  lost,  many  of 
them  win  remain  in  more  or  less  uncertainty,  just  as  in  the 
Ilomeric  poems.     Though  I  hold  etymology  (in  the  sense  above 
explained)  to  play  only  a  secondary  part,  yet  the  Greek  and  the 
I      Wdflb  languages  (the  hitter  known  to  ma  only  by  consulting  a 
^■dictionojy)  often  give  valuable  aid. 

^1     I  have  added  a  few  accents,  at  which  any  Bcholars,  who  have 
"studied  the  inscriptions,  need  not  look.     Others,  I  hope,  will 
thank  me  for  them  :  and  they  save  notes.     I  proceed  to  explain 
their  object. 

The  Umbrian  language,  when  the  earliest  of  these  tables  was 
inscribed,  had  already  admitted  that  corruption  in  the  sound  of 
m  and  oe  which  we  know  to  prevail  in  Italy,  France,  England, 
lin  the  pronunciation  of  Latin :  namely,  these  diphthongs  are 
aerged  in  simple  e.  (Not  unlike  is  the  still  greater  corruption 
modem  Greek  vocalization).    The  effect  is,  to  conibund  the 
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declensions  of  nouns.    Without  rashness  we  may  take  a  step 
backward.to  the  vowel-declensions  of  TJmbrian,  aa  fbllows : 


Sm,. 

A. 

0. 

E,I. 

U. 

N 

G 

D 

Ac 

Ab 

tota 

totfis 

tote 

totam 

totft 

popel 

poploes 

poploe 

poplom 

poplu 

ocar 
ocres 
ocre 
oorem 
ocri,  e 

[maaus] 
maniks 
manu 
manum 
manui* 

PI. 

a 

D 

totas 

totarom 

totses 

poplus 

poplom 

poploes 

ocres 

ocriom 

ocriSs 

[manus] 
[manuom' 
manuB 

Ac 

totaf 

poplof 
popluf 

ocrief 

manuf 

When  as  and  oo  have  been  corrupted  into  e,  the  dative  sing, 
becomes  the  same  in  the  three  first  declensions.  In  fact,  the 
same  holds  of  the  dat.  pi.  For,  ie  in  dat  and  aco.  pL  has  been 
replaced  by  ei,  i,  e,  exactly  as  in  the  Latin  ace.  pi.  turreis, 
turris,  turres.  If  I  were  to  print  8b,  oo,  I  should  not  deceive  the 
reader,  any  more  than  in  distinguishing  €  17,  o  (»,  in  a  Gbeek 
inscription  which  rejects  17  and  09 ;  but  I  should  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  ambitiously  attempting  to  restore  an  older  state  of  the 
language,  while  groping  towards  a  knowledge  of  what  10  before 
us.  I  have,  therefore,  merely  added  grave  and  acute  accents 
on  e,  writing  i  for  ao  and  6  for  oo,  ichich  suffice  to  warn  the  reader 
to  which  declension  a  noun  belongs.  Also,  I  have  admitted  the 
circimiflex  as  in  the  scheme  above.  It  must  be  added,  that  -is 
for  -oes  -8BS  is  sometimes  found.  To  add  a  distinguishing  accent 
to  the  -is  is  but  consistent. 

The  task  of  interpretation  would  be  far  easier  if  corruption  of 
the  vowel  sounds  alone  troubled  us.  What  completes  confusion, 
the  engraver,  ad  libitum^  omits  final  m,  and  f  of  the  accusative 

*  XJi  is  corrupted  into  mere  i.    Compare  modem  6r.  vi. 
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pL,  and  so  often  omits  find  s  of  gen.  fiing.  or  dat.  pi.  (or  its 
equivalent  r  in  the  later  dialect),  that  though  this  ifi  not  to  be 
called  ad  iibiium,  and  perhaps  was  carelessness,  it  is  suiBeiently 
frequent  to  involve  uncertainties.  I  think  it  clear  that  the  law 
of  mneord  in  nouns  and  adjectives  was  imperfectly  established. 
An  Umbrian  probably  reasoned  like  a  Turk,  that  to  say  Owem 
Bewacnem  (ovem  puram)  or  AncJaf  esonif  (volucres  pias)  was 
superfiuoufl.  Why  twice  omr  denote  that  you  mean  the  accus.  ? 
Owcm  sewacne,  or  Owe  eewacnera,  will  suffice :  so  will  Anclaf 
eeona,  or  Ancla  esonaf.  Out  of  this  habit  of  alternate  omission 
naturally  springs  that  of  total  omission,  whiti  is  worse  in  the 
later  than  in  the  earlier  tables,  where  we  find  a  state  of  things 
like  that  of  Greece  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  it  was  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  t}  ttoX^,  rr^v  ttdX*  was  more  correct,  or  1}  7roXt?» 
T^v  woKiv,  To  aid  readers,  Lepsius  often  insert-s  m  or  f  in 
brackets  in  his  text ;  and,  again  I  say,  1^  BumB  nottB  i  an  impor- 
tant matter,  where  all  effort  is  needed  to  hinder  the  notes  from 
iwallowing  up  the  text.  I  have  imitated  bim^  by  printing 
small  letters  (m,  f,  s)  above  the  line,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
tables.  Afterwards  I  presume  often  that  a  reader  can  supply 
them  of  himself*  I  may  add,  that  the  inconsistent  efibrts  at 
oonoord  of  the  Ijocative  case  imply  the  laws  of  grammar  to 
be  unformed  on  this  head. 

I  have  arranged  the  tables  in  what  appears  to  me  from  inter- 
nal evidence  to  be  the  order  of  their  age.  la*  Ila.  etc,,  denotes 
the/r<mi  of  Tables  I*  II,  *  .  .  and  lb.  Ub.  .  .  .  their  back, 

I  do  not  know  how  to  quit  my  pen  without  a  few  words  to 
die  persevering  but  almost  solitary  students  of  cuneoform  in- 
scriptions, I  respectfully  ask^ — Is  it  mmpl^  impossible  to  put 
before  the  public  a  transcription  of  their  principal  documents 
into  a  Roman  character  P  Mathematical  t^pes  give  us  letters 
modified  by  numerals ;  there  is  every  facility  for  thus  printing 
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(fiomehow,  if  clumsily)  every  possible  document  that  is  truly 
alphabetical;  and  if  all  are  not  alphabetical,  yet  some « are. 
Betired  gentlemen  from  India,  each  acquainted  with  several 
difiPerent  Indian  languages,  would  soon  multiply  the  students 
tenfold,  if  the  inscriptions  were  but  presented  in  an  alphabet 
with  which  we  are  £Euniliar.  I  am  persuaded,  that  this  is  the 
thing  needed  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  study,  and  promote 
even  the  perusal  of  the  cuneoform  character  itself.  For,  those 
who  will  not  encounter  both  difficulties  at  onoe,  would  be 
induced  to  have  recourse  to  the  originals,  if  they  had  already 
gained  some  insight  and  interest  in  the  substance  of  the  lan- 
guages, by  means  of  familiar  types.  Moreover,  by  practismg 
for  the  third  part  of  a  century  on  the  Arabic  language,  which 
abounds  in  consonants  troublesome  to  us,  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  the  problem  of  writing,  as  well  as  printing  them,  by  easy 
modifications  of  our  alphabet  (without  dots  or  accents)  is  very 
feasible :  nor  am  I  ready  to  believe  that  the  ancient  Persian  or 
Assyrian  can  have  any  greater  difficulties  on  this  head  than 
Arabic. 
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Indn.,  induction.         I     oomp.,    compare.  |     apy.,      appaienUj. 

Cnx.y    context.  I     compn.,  composition.      I     interpn.,  interpretation. 

£tm.,  etymology.       |     appln.,  application.       |     instrt.,    instrument. 


THE  IGTJVINE  TABLES. 


TABLES  III.  IV. 

VOLUNTAKY  SACRIFICES  AT  FEASTS  AND  PROCESSIONS. 
SPECIAL  SACRIFICE  TO  PUEMONUS. 

I  ^  Eeono™  fuia  herter  somm^  ^osdite  sestcntasiaru"^  Himasiaru™: 
\  Sacmm  fiat  ultro  summse  prodits  sextantaiiarum  umariaruin : 
rhontac  Woc^  promo"  peliatu.  *Inoc  ohturo  ort^s,  pontis 
(  inde  Foco  primum  piato.  Tunc  auctorem  ^ofnais  (et)  pompis 
L  ^frater  ostentdta,  pore  ®fratro°*  mersfLB  fust  ^comnacl^. 
\  fratres  proponunto,  quisquis  fratrum  faustus  fuerit  communitati. 
i  Inoc  ohtur  wapere,  ^conmacl^  sistu  sacrem  owem.  Ohtur 
\  Tunc  auctor  [curue]  (ac)  communitati  sistito  sacram  ovem.    Auctor 


TABLES  III.  IV.  (Ebr.  Umb.  character). 


1.  Ebodo,  by  indn.  sacmm,  religiosom; 
A.K. — ^The  root  is  Sons  Sua:  Oerm, 
SOhne,  Yenohnen.  So  Snato,  sacratus ; 
Penontro,  piatorius.  Cmp.Ya.  6,  lY.  7. 
—May  Lot,  Sonss^ray^f  ? 

1./9.  Fuia,  Fuja,  Optatire  or  Potential 
Hood.  Cmp.  -oh}.  Fata  senres  for  Fito 
andEsto:  thus  Fa=«vc:Fi-o. 

1  y,  Her-ter=Tol-tro,  ultro.  With 
-ter  cmp  forti-ter.  It  recnrs  only  Ha.  40  ; 
later  Herte,  -i,  -ei ;  bat  Herin,  Yb.  6. 
For  the  root  Hera  Tol-o,  see  on  lib.  10. 

2.  Otdita  =  prodita,  pronunciata. 
Ostentaeoetendito,  proponito,  and  Ditu 
=dato.  08=X<i^  Obs,  Ob;  in  sense, 
propolam. 

2  fi,  Sextantarios,  epithet  of  an  m  in 
Pliny ;  weighing  two  ounces.  In  Ya.  2, 
plenarius,  of  full  weight,  seems  equiralent. 

3.  Umasia,  a  coin ;  perhaps  bearing  an 
nm :  cmp.  dstophorus.  The  tow  is  vol- 
imtary ;  but  to  make  it  de  certa  pecunisl 
(liv.  31,9)  the  coin  is  defined. — /§.  Hon- 
tae  (by  cnx.  and  in  lY.  32)  inde ;  de  hac 
peeunuL — y.  Foco,  %,e,  Lari  ? 

4.  Inoc  u  in  Tables  III.  lY.  I. ;  Enoc 


in  I.  Ya.;  Inomec  in  III.  lY.  only; 
Enomec  in  lb.  Enom,  Eno,  replace 
them  in  VI.  YIL,  but  Eno  is  also  in  II. 
I.  Inomec  seems  the  most  old-fashioned. 
—4  fi,  Ohtur,  Ohtretie  Ya.  2 ;  auctor, 
auctoritate;  ht  for  ct:  A.K.  See  note 
at  Ya.  2.  —  y.  Ort^s  pontts  ;  ioprous, 
wofunus.  It  is  too  tedious  to  tell,  how  I 
was  driven  step  by  step  to  this,  before  I 
thought  of  the  Greek  words.  I  hare 
long  theorized  that  Pontifex  means 
Pompifex,  (as  Wrrc  for  W/»rc :)  I  now 
believe  it. 

6.  Mersil8=Mersow(o)s ;  root  Mcps, 
Hers,  fas.  The  Wia  mersowa  of  1 1  =>«  via 
auguralis  Vlb.  62.  With  termination 
-owo,  cmp.  'oFo  and  -ivo. 

7.  Comnacle,  Ya.  16  is  dat.  sing,  of  a 
noun ;  which  fixes  the  syatax  here, 
lb.  41,  Comne  =  plebs,  rb  koiv6¥. — 
fi.  Waper,  I  confidently  believed  from 
this  passage  to  be  adjectival,  and  fancied 
I  could  identify  it  with  kwami  yet  its 
obvious,  and  only  natural  interpm.  in 
Yla.  0-12  makes  it  to  be  a  tall  building. 
jFj^  it  be  a  noun  (which  I  hedtatingfy 
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5  Table  III. 

( 'deitu :  pontes  dercantor.     Inomec  sacre"  ^^owem  ort&s, 

(   dicito:   pompsd  dedicantor.       Tunc    sacram     oyem    ioyrr^s  (et) 

^pontes  fratro"*    opet6ta. 

(pompa)  firatram  procuranto. 

( ^^  Inomec  wia°*  mersowa"*  arwamen  et6ta:  *%rac  pir  persclu 
(       Tunc    yiam  faustam     in  arvum  eunto :   iliac  f quia  ordine 

(oretu  sacre"*  owem.  ^^Cletra'  fertdta,  aitdta.  Arwen 
f  adoleto  sacram  ovem.  Lector?  ferunto,  f  disponunto.  In  arvo 
Scletram  ^^amparitu:  eruc  esono"*  futu.  Cletr^  duplac  ^pro- 
lectum  fapparato:  illic  sacrum  fito.  Lccto  W^xoico  pri- 
(mom  antentu.  Inoc  5ili9era  ententu ;  ^•inoc  cazi'  ferrime 
mum  imponito.  Tunc  cremia  inccndito ;  tunc  [palos  ferreoe] 
{antentu ;  isont  ferehtro"*  ^^ antentu ;  isont  sufferaclo™ 
imponito :  itidcm  f  feretrum  imponito  :  itidem  f  sustentaculum 
i  antentu.  SepWs  ^^ahesnfes  tris  cazi'  astintu :  ferehtro" 
imponito.  Singulis  ahenis  tribus  f  [palos]  ^b^stinato :  feretrum 
{etr^s  trls  ^^ahcsn^s  astintu ;  sufferacio™  dowes  ahesn^s 
alteris  tribus    ahenis    ^vo-stinato :  sustentaculum  duobus     ahenis 


admit),  it  is  in  apposition  to  Comnacle, 
community^  like  "  beuatus  populusyt**," 
and  must  express  a  more  select  body.  I 
see  nothing  then  bo  good  as  Curia,  But 
etm.  gives  no  support. 

9.  Dercantor,  corrupt  Latin;  for  Dc 
does  not  appear  to  be  Umbrian ;  but  in 
compn.  Wen,  We  replaces  it  See  IV.  28. 

10.  Opctu=obito,  A.K.  The  vague 
sense  procurato  may  erado  the  ill-omened 
caditOy  jugulatOy  which  indn.  su^ests. 
See  V  b.  9  on  Opetcr,  eurati,  which  I 
desire  to  explain  pttrgati.  It  remains 
doubtful  whether  Op=Lat.  Ob,  or  whe- 
ther Ope  is  a  root  akin  to  Latin  Opis  and 
Opera;— or  even  Op-pctere  be  concealed 
here. — The  3rd  p.  pi.  in  -tota  (= -cTwcrai') 
is  peculiar  to  this  table :  elsewhere  -tuto 
(=  -royruv)  serves  for  2ud  and  3rd  p. 
alike. 

11.  13.  Arwam-en:  Arwd-n:  see  Ap- 
pendix on  I^ocativc  cases. 

12.  Pir,  ignis  (see  21)  is  surely  here 
too  poetical.  Pis  is  ouis ;  Pisher,  quivis, 
VIb.  41 ;  sopir,  si  quia,  or  siquis,  VI D.  64. 
If  Pir  cannot  be  quis,  may  it  not  be  con- 
tracted from  Pisher  ? 

12  8.  Oretu=(ad)oleto,  A.K.  Urito 
is  equally  near.  It  recurs  only  IV.  30, 
and  there  seems  to  mean  *' fumigate." 
Our  sacrificial  fire  is  not  yet  lighted. 
The  punctuation  is  not  quite  certain.— 


y,  Persclo,  ordo,  in  widest  sense;  from 
Perse,  ordinu,  lib.  32.  Here,  ordine, 
"in  due  course;"  so  VIb.  16,  36:  else- 
where, Persclom,  ritum,  ceremoniam. 

13.  Cletra,  icXiKT^p  ?  AfirAo^  seems  to 
verify  the  sense :  but  see  whether  IV.  24 
opposes.— /5.  Aitota, "  arran^"  }  See  on 
lb.  29.    Does  this  imply  Cletraf, pi.  I 

14.  Am-paritu,  ap-parato?  iiAimBt'? 
{Am  =  aya).  In  Ila.  42,  Am-pari-hmn, 
perhaps  ia^lffreiBi:  but  we  have  no  test 
of  these  interprs.    See  Ila.  25  on  Par. 

16.  Ententu,  by  indn.  incendito.  Cmp. 
AnalO'S.  tendan,  {Oerm,  ziinden,  Engl. 
tinder),  Gaol,  teine,  and  Welsh  tan,  fire. 
Ententu,  Antentu  from  different  roots  are 
a  paradox ;  but  not  worse  than  Discover 
and  Recover;  not  so  bad  as  Aperire, 
Dcperire,  Rcperire,  Experiri  bom  four 
roots.— /5.  fin-cjera,  by  cnx.  cremia :  by 
analysis,  crema-cula.     See  ceh  in  21. 

16-20.  Antentu =intcndito,  in  form; 
but  by  indn.  imponito,  as  A.K.  well  ren- 
der it.  An- oKcu  on  and  rt;  never  I 
think  in  (intra).  Thus  Anstintu  is,  prima 
facie,  aya-stinato,  fasten  on,  or  above. 
Add  Seplo,  simplus,  singulus,  Ahesn^ 
ahenis;  and  you  see  cauldrons  sup- 
ported over  the  fire  by  frames  of  three 
sorts.  Each  of  three  cauldrons  has  its 
own  Cazi.  Zat.  ferculum= feretrum; 
prima    facie,    these    explain    Feftclo, 
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!**a8tintu.     Inomec  wocomen    esonomen  etu.    Ap  '^woco'* 
&i>«i-8tinato.      Tunc       in  focum     in?  sacmm     ito.     E'<^     fooum 
{cocehes,  jepi  persclomar  caritu.     Foc^(8)  pir  "^asd  antentu. 
<rvyinf7i$f  [M}]    ad  rihun    calato.      Foci        ^vp     ano  imponito. 
(Sacre    sewacne    opetu.       Jowe  Patro  ^promo"  ampontii 
fiostiam    poram    procurato.      Jovi    Patri      primum    incohato 
(destro  sese  as^.     "Fratrusper  '^Attijep^s,     ahdlsper 

dextro  (ab)  f  ipsa  ar&.      "Fratribuspro    Attidiis,       aodibus  pro 
(eicwasatis,    totaper    Ijowin&,    ^trcfipor    IjowinA/'     di9lo°* 
oppidanis,      nrbe  pro    Iguvinii,         agro  pro    Iguvino,"     donum 
fsewacni"*  deitu :  ^inomec  owem  sewacni"*    opotu. — Puomond 
porom     dicito:      tunc      ovem     puram   procurato. — Puomono 
i^Pupric^  appentu:  di9lo°*  sewacni"*  narratu.   *  Joca  morsowa 
Puprico    incohato:  donum    purum    nuncupato.     Yocob  faustus 
(  owicom     habetu,    "fratrusper  ^Attijori^(s),     ahdlflpor 
(apudovem  concipito,  '^fratribus  pro     Attidiis,  aodibus  pro 


Ferehtro,  as  tupporU,  If  Cazi  be  a  polo 
(Gael,  gas,  a  bough)  it  may  need  the 
epithet  "  iron."  Msewhere  Ferine  = 
formiu,  &€pfihs,  or  -ine=ft^.  What  if 
here -ime=-iy^,  and  Ferrimc  (with  rr) 
sferreuB? 

21.  Co-ceh-cs,  fut.  indie.  2nd  p.  s. 
nearly  sovyic^f.  See  16  above,  and 
Via.  20.— -3.  Jepi,  \afiotMit  Oco,  Joco 
are  Umbr.  for  Voc-o,  Vox.  But  all  is 
doubtful.  Jepi  miffht  be  ''quemque;" 
or,  jam;  atque:  cmp.  Jepro  II. a  32. — 
y.  Caritu,  by  indn. =<»!],  proclaim, 
Via.  17,  lb.  33,  Vila.  43:  icoX«(t«.— 
8.  Pir,  ignem ;  La«en,  A.K. — It  makes 
Pure,  Fureto,  Purome,  as  from  stem 
Puro.  This  is  like  a  corruption  of 
vvp, 

22.  Asa,  ara,  is  Sabine.— /3.  Sacri,  a 
subet.  as  Va.  6. — y.  Sewacni,  by  indn, 
purus.  £tm.  8e=fine,  Wac^vitiumr 
lb.  8. 

23.  Ampentu,  by  indn.  incipito,  Kar- 
d^ov,  a  religious  word.  £tm.  Germ, 
An-fiing-en?  Sax,  hend-an? — 0.  Sese, 
IV.  3,  15.  (On  Seso,  see  VIb.  61). 
Sese  ma^  appear  to  be  the  Latin  sese, 
used  for  ipsam  (Via.  20,  imo). 

23.  Destro,  oppoied  to  Xertro,  la,  29, 
82,  as  Dexter,  smister. 

24.  £icwaBe(se),  oppidom,  see  on 
Va.  16.  We  may  mfer  Eicwatat^i). 
oppidaBiii.-— ^.  By  aid  of  oppidasM^  I 


discovered  that  Ahdis  *=  todihus ;  and  tluui 
found  it  to  explain  lb.  12.  I  hIiicii  ob* 
senro  in  Mommscn,  as  Oscan.  Aikdufcdai 
aedificavit;  t.^.  aikd(i)<Bttodi.  TUiu  it, 
representing  the  Umbrutu  A,  is  more  than 
chance. — y.  Tota,  was  first  exnUined  by 
Lepsius,  as  UrU.  Hero  the  l/rtM  is  ap- 
posed to  the  AuiiTf  Iri/u,  tut  ufiun.  Also 
in  la.  18  it  in  Vt\m  (not  Civitas)  opfHisKid 
to  Arx ;  yet  hero  una  eUM^wlicrc  thi>  idtm 
is  political ;  i.e,  it  differs  from  Kii'wusit, 
as  Urbs  from  Oppidum,  A.K.  ren<hfr 
Totco,  urbicus;  and  Via.  8-14  the  limits 
of  the  city,  ntri  of  the  ttaU,  mmm  inteftdixl. 
Ktm.  is  Oscan  1'uta,  Angh>-Sax.  'i'hiiMi, 
Welsh  Tud,  hriAott  Tut,  Tud,  ^Hiopli;, 
province. 

26.  Trifu,  in  fi>rro<=tnbus:  hut  in 
sense  sagt-r,  territorium.  no  'JVihuit 
Sappinia  (lAv.  31,  2j  \  Wirlih,  Tr<:f,  dis- 
trict ;  Os«l.  Treubh,  tribe.  {Tptrrift  U  a 
false  light  ^ 

26  fi,  lhiiU»  (mm,  Di^l)  masc,  fnm 
IH'Ul,  datti,  Jn  16  we  bad  -<;ita  ^  -cula, 
so  -iilftr-.  ^-ilftt  'tUi,-^0.  JMtu,  dkitAt, 
imtg.    8e«VJb.  62, 

28.  Jw*,  r*od«r«l  rerb«uii  J I  b.  24  by 
A.IC — WUtdUtrr  t/>  IfMtk  Ut  I  Mm  yo%  of 
jocus  M  its  kin,  is  iUm'ti^fui,  It  tiuinitut 
Via.  22  CHieeals  r«ic>,  it  puty  iuLyf.  htt^i 
joco  ia  t'niliriaa,    Or,  Jiftnm  may  b«r« 

•COM  (oA«a«r  -co)  mmuii  apud  as  v«U  as 
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feicwasatis,  totftper   ^oijowinft,   trefiper    Ijowinft.*'      Sacre™ 
\  oppidanis,     urbe  pro      Iguvina,    agro  pro    Iguvino."        Sacrom 
(   watra™    ferine"  feitu:   enico     arowia       feitu. 
(  saQguinein  calidum  facito :  ibidem  [arvinam]  ?  facito. 

^Owem    peraem,    pelsano"*    feitu.      Ererec    dowa    tefra 
\  Ovem      wp^ioy  (et)  vellas        facito.      Eicclrotf     duo  tomacula 
( ^spantimar  prosecatu :    erec  perume  purdowitu,  '*8tru^™ 
t    inpatmam    prosecato:     illud  protenus     »porfi^»,         struem 

iarweitu.     Inomec  etrama    spanti    dowa    tefra  ^proaeoatu: 
addito.        Tunc      alteram  in  patinam  duo  tomacula     prosecato: 
{erec  ere§loma  Puemon^  Pupric^  (IV-^)  purdowitu.     Eraiont 
illud  in  dllibam  Fuemono  Puprico  wpoiftlfJrm.       EjuBdem 

istruAglas  escamito"^  awweitu.     'Inomec  tertiama    epanti 
struis     f  frustum        addito.  Time     tertiam  in  patinam 


81.  Watra,  later  in  Etr.  letter  Watowa 
(onoe  Watowo),  in  Roman  always  XJatno, 
seems  to  imply  three  forms,  Watra, 
Watowa,  fern,  and  Watowo  masc.  since 
tiie  epithet  Ferine  is  unchanged. — I  first 
ffuesHd  from  the  context  tnat  Watowo 
ferine  meant  sanguis  calidus ;  and  eained 
some  support  from  Breton  (and  Welsh) 
Gwad,  blood,  (which  would  be  Wad  in 
Italy^  ;  and  from  rustic  Latin  Formuss 
$^pfjt6s.  Next  Prino-watus  gave,  what  I 
think  is  full  verification.  See  on  lb.  16. 
Since  Watra  must  be  fern.  I  render  Eruco 
as  an  adverb. 

81/3.  Arowia  never  recurs.  It  can 
hardly  be  an  older  form  of  Arwia,  if 
Arwio  is  an  adj.  (agrestis)  from  Arwa. 
The  Arwio  is  never  eaten,  nor  burnt,  only 
displayed.  I  now  render  it  Verbena, 
Sagmen,  suggested  by  agrestis.  In  the 
Boman  tables  we  have  Arwio /rfu;  in  the 
Etruscan,  o$tefUuy  or  its  equivalent  Ffrum 
9tr\tUy  Ila.  24.  If  Arowia  differ  from 
Arwia,  it  may  mean  **  arvina"  (suet  fat  ?), 
which  suits  this  passage;  but  Ila.  18, 
Arwia  seem  to  be  brought  with  the 
animal. 

82.  Perac,  by  indn.  "  young."  Cmp. 
wp^ios,  early. — /3.  Pelsano,  by  indn.  '*a 
fleece:"  Lat  velles,  Polish,  pilsn. — 
y.  Ererec =Ere8-cc. — 8.  Tefro,  a  portion, 
— here  of  meat;  but  Vila.  46  of  land. 
Cmp.  T4fiaxos,  r4fuyos:  theTef=T€/i? 
Welsh  has  Tafell,  a  piece  or  slice. 

38.  Spanti  is  to  ratina,  as  Eng.  and 
Ihitch  Span  to  Lat.  Pont,  Pand-o,  or 
indeed  as  Spatium  to  Pateo.  But  the 
cnx.  suggests  Patina  for  Spanti,  inde- 
pendently of  etm.— /3.  Perume,  by  indn. 


protinus:  strictly  perhaps,  Infroiite,for 
imprimis.  See  on  Ila.  9. — y,  Pnido- 
witu,  by  indn.  "deal  out."  Pordito 
la.  18  obviously  is  the  opposite  of  saoer, 
i.e,  is  profanus,  communis.  Pro£uiato, 
as  Porridto,  has  a  twofold  appln.  in 
Latin.  Either  of  the  two  (or  Gommnni- 
cato)isprimAfecieadmiB8ible.  If  Divide 
mean  Dwi-de,  ^  put  in  two,*'  Pordowita 
is  close  to  pro-dividito ;  pauibly  even 
should  have  tt,  as  meaning  Pnrdowid-to. 
(See  Purdonite  IV.  14).  When  a  cere- 
mony is  ended,  it  is  said  to  become  Pur- 
dito,  profanum. 

34.  In  the  Roman  ritual,  stnies  (cheeM- 
cake  ?)  and  ferctum  (minocpie  ?)  axe  so 
close  companions,  that  Strorertarii  is  the 
name  of  the  petty  priests,  who  by  theM 
comfits  averted  evil  omens.  A  like  dose 
conjunction  appean  between  StmcU  and 
Ficla,  which  are  dainties  superadded  to 
the  sacrificial  meat.  Ficla  (lla.  41)  has 
the  epithet  Sofafla  (suavis^.  Aufrecht  on 
these  grounds  justly,  I  tiiink,  identifies 
the  Umbrian  with  liie  Boman  pair  of 
words. 

35.  Ere^lo,  is  only  in  III.  and  IT. 
In  all  places  but  one  it  mi^ht  be  a  amall 
altar;  out  in  IV.  13  it  is  moveable: 
hence  I  take  it  for  a  rpdrovr.  Spina, 
Ila.  33,  88,  is  closely  similar. 

IV.  1.  If  Eraront  (ejusdem,yWii.)speakt 
of  one  strues,  Escamito  necessuily  meam, 
a  scrap.  The  root  Scam  may  be  akin  to 
our  Shape  or  Shave. 

3.  Mommsen  discovered  the  goddess 
Vesuna  on  a  Marsian  coin.  She  is  apy. 
icife  of  Puemonus. 

4.  A.E.  timidly  propose  ^'peetinata." 
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itiija  tefira  prosecatu :  'erec  supro  seBe  ere^loma  Wesund 
tria  t<Hnacala  proeecato :  illud  supero  f  ipsam  in  dllibam  Yesoxm 
iPuemon^  Pupric^s  purdowitu.  StruA9la™  pettenata™  iseo 
Puemoni  Puprici  wpot^tfidrtt,  Stxaem  pectmatam  item 
{^arweitu.  fEr^^ront  capipis  Puemoni,  ^Wesirni  purdowitu* 
addito.  misdein  capidibus  Paemono  (ac)  Yesan»  rpowttfidrm. 
(ABamar  ereghan&x^  ^ase^et^  camus  ise^elds,  et  wempoe- 
(  Ad  aram  ad  (?)  dllibam,  non-sectis  camibus  elixis,  et  deas- 
(  acmtr^s  ^sop^  san^  pertentu,  persni(lii)mu.  ArpeltOy 

I     satis      offis  f  solidis,  porrigito,  ministrato.     (ConyiyaB)  appellato, 

{'statitatu.  Wescl^s  snates  asnat^s  8ewacne(is)  ^^erefloma 
GoUocato.  Yasctdifl  sacratis  (vd)  non-sacratis  puris  ad  cillibam 
( peranimu  Paemon^  Puprici,  WesunA  Puemoni  Puprici. 
(ministrato    Paemono  Paprieo(ct)  Yesunse     Puemoni       PupridL 

(Clawles  persnilimu  ^Puemon^  Puprici  et  TYesune  Puemon^s 
Flacentis  miniBtrato       Puemono  Puprico  et  Yesuna)     Puemoni 
{^'Pupric^s  pofitin  ere5lo"'.   Inoc  ere9lo"'  omtu  ^^potr^spe  ems. 
Puprici  f  propter  cillibam.  Turn  cillibam  obmoveto  utri^ue  illis. 

lY.  6  Erereront ;  is  judged  corropt.    The  sense  is  clear ;  YI.  b  48  we  hare  Erinmt 
for  iisdem.    In  separation,  Ercr  or  Erir,  for  illit,  is  not  found. 
6.  Ere^bunar.    Bead  Ere^lomar,  A.K. 

9.  SewacnSs  or  -neis.    Final  a  has  been  lost,  as  in  III.  29,  and  often  beside. 
12.  Papnoes  is  here  (in  the  Insc.)  by  error  for  Pupiice. 

In  fiu^t  a  tart  made  with  crossbars  Qike  a  contrast.      Wempersontre    recurs    also 

comb?)  well  answers  Festns's  descnption  lib.  15,  18 ;  and  rooit  agrees  well.    But 

of  strues,  baring  "  as  it  were  fingers  tied  how  can  this  be,  if  Persontro  mean  piato- 

one    another." — /9.    Isec,  item ;  rium  ?    This  at  first  perplexed  me  ;  but 


A.k.— See  Ylb.  25.  when   I   rememberea   iyos,  piaculnm; 

5.  Capir,  capisy  the  sacrificial  jug ;  ico^ttv^^cu^,  cremare;  I  thought  it  suffi- 
A.K.  ciently  yerified  the  sense  of  roast,— 0. 

6.  Asamap  ere^Umar,  read  ere<;lomar ;  Sano=Lat.  sanus,  which  suggests  here 
A.K.  Tet,  considering  WapefmiaTiecluftf  solidus.  It  docs  not  recur. — y.Persnihimu; 
(lb.  14)  a  misgiving  returns,  whether  by  indn.  ministrato.  Precem  or  Prece 
here  ana  III.  20  one  has  not  true  con-  is  sometimes  understood.  I  do  not  see 
cord.  It  appears  as  though  £re9lo  were  how  to  refer  it  to  the  root  Perse.  Is 
AtfTtf  adjectiyal.  perhaps  PerBni=Lat.  pficsen-ta?    The 

7.  A-se^eto,  non-sectus.  SeeIIa.30.  -himu  is  iroperatiTC  passiye,  here  de- 
Welsh,  Greek,  and  Umbrian  all  haye  An,  ponent.  A.K.  But  this  form  is  not  once 
A,  as  ^e  ]>riyatiye  particle. — 0,  If  r^tX6s  found  as  a  sure  passive. — c.  Aipeltu,  in 
became  Exilis  in  Italy,  l^oAofmieht  have  form  cither  =  AppcUito  or  =  AppeUato. 
become  Hexalus.    Elixus,  Iseqdus  look  See  Ila.  32,  lib.  19. 

like  corruptions  of  Hexalus.  9.  Snato,  sacratus ;  by  cnx.  of  II.  a  34. 

8.  Sopa,  br  indn.  ofiia.    In  Ila.  22, 23,  See  on  III.  1.— /9.  Wescla,  yascula,  A.K. 
the  Sopaf  ana  the  Prose^  seem  to  be  the  In  Vila.  21,  Wesclir  plcnir,  yasculia 
tame.   Confirmed  by  Welsh  Swp,  a  lump,  plenis.     Wa$  is  also  Umbrian :  see  22. 
The  cutlet  (ofla)  is  contrasted  to  the  un-  11.  Clawla,  by  indn.  placenta ;  indeed 
cut  meat ;  the  uncut  is  boiled  (why  else  lla.  24  it  has  the  epithet  rteoeta, 

the  cauldrons?^,  the  cutlets  must  haye  13.  Postin,  propter;  is  adverbial  Ila.  25. 

been  rtM/.     See  Ila.  20  for  the  tame  It  has  the  older  loeol  sense,  juzta.    In 
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( Inoc       westigia™,      mefa"  *piirdowije  ^scalgeta  oonicaz. 

(Turn  (camem)  festivam  (et)  fjecur  irpor^/ioiro  -j-gorticias    frex. 
(fAppetre      esof      destro  sese^^as^:  asama  purdowitu, 

(    Incohet    fcalathos    dextro  (ab)  fipsi     aiA:  in  aram  ^pov^liutrm, 

(sewacne'  succatu.  ^"^Inomec, — ^westegft,  persontru  fsupo 

puros  [subvocato].  Tunc, — (came)  festiva  (ac)  piatoiii  super 
( ere9le, — ^hole  ^^sewacne  8cal9eta  conicaz  purdowitu.  Inomec 
(  cilliba, — [ilicem]  puram  fsorticius  frex        wpov^qtixm.         Tunc 

{^•westi§ia™,     persontro™, — diirse     super    ere§le    sewacne, — 
festivam  (ac)    piatoriam, — [rubo]     super     cillib&       puro, — 
{*®8cal9eta  conicaz  purdowitu.   Inomec  dehterim  ^^etu,  weltu : 
f  sorticius      rex       wpowti/idru.       Tunc    [•oictwAitm']  ito,    [Ftxh-m] ; 
{erec  persontr^   antentu.      If  Inomec  ^arglataf  wasus 

illud     piatorisB    imponito.  Tunc       arculatas  (A.K.)  Tssb 

14,  16.  Purdopite  ;(or  Purdopide)  and  Apetre  are  confeasedly  corrupt.  I  think, 
Optatives  of  the  form  Herijei  (LI.  a  16)  are  nere  concealed.  Whether  Purdowije  or 
Purdowidje  be  more  correct,  dej^ends  on  the  stem ;  which  may  be  Pordowi  or  Pnrdowid : 
sec  on  111.^33.  P  is  only  mutilated  W  in  the  Etrusc.  forms.  I  think  Apetre  should 
be  Apper^'e ^^Am^nje :  see  III.  23  for  the  sense. 

17.  Westeqa  is  a  correction  of  Wcswc9a  in  Inscr. — Supo,  in  this  connection,  it 
seems,  must  be  an  error  for  Super. 


Y.  eight  times  Posti,  on  account  of.  /9. 
Omtu,  by  cnx.  apponito.  From  Sumtu, 
submoveto  (la.  9)  we  learn  Omtu= 
obmoveto.  But  obmoveto  is  a  ritual 
"word,  meaning  admoveto.  This  verifies 
the  interpn.    See  also  on  Via.  54. 

14.  Eras,  occurs  very  often,  and  is 
necessarily  a  dative,  as  obviously  here. 
(There  is  no  chasm  in  the  inscm.  after 
this  word).  It  here  might  mean  *'  heris," 
but  it  often  obviously  means  "  the  people, 
the  quests,"  which  would  not  suit  here. 
**  lUis,"  from  Ere,  ille,  is  admissible. 
It  is  often  found  xcith  tto  previotu  noun 
to  point  at;  but  so  is  Eam,  VI b.  16: 
this  rises  out  of  the  conciseness  of  the 
inscm.  Eris  fwr  tilts  is  never  found. — 
fi.  "Westi(,*ia,  festiva  (caro),  inferred  from 
Westicatu,  Fftmdr<i>.  The  sacrificial 
meat,  after  prosicia)  or  off'a)  are  taken,  is 
in  part  expiatory,  in  part  festive.  Even 
of  the  expiatory,  some  is  apy.  eaten. — 
7.  On  Mefa,  see  lib.  68.  The  injunc- 
tion, Inoc  we8ti<;iam,  in  1. 14  is  explained 
in  detail  by  the  six  or  seven  lines  which 
follow.  Mefa  seems  here  to  be  identified 
with  Pcrsontro.     So  perhaps  in  lib.  13. 

16.  Eso  (Ila.  40J  =  A8o  of  VIb.  60^ 
a  box  or  basket,  tnero  holding  frank- 
incense, here  the  Hole  and  the  Torse. 


17-19.  Hole  and  Torse  (Duzse?^  are 
co-ordinate.  The  syntax  is  doubtful 
The  least  violent  method  that  I  find,  is, 
to  suppose,  in  1 7,  "Weste^& — ere9le,  to  be  a 
clause  absolute,  and  Hole  the  accus. :  then 
in  19  Durse — sevacne  to  be  an  absolute 
clause,  and  Westii^iam  accus.  Hole  and 
Durse  are  likely  to  be  garnish,  if  Dehte- 
}im  be  a  plant ;  else  they  may  be  Oil  and 
Spice,  or  sacrificial  gear.  By  Ilex  I  mean 
aquifolium,  holly.  Welsh  has  Byryse, 
bnar :  rubus  purus,  sweetbriar  ? 

15-20.  Scal<jeto  VIb.  16  by  cnx. 
K\fifwT6y:  hence  Scalsie  VIb.  6*8orte? 
Scal(;eta,  (vir)  sorticius. — /9.  Conicaz = 
conicato,  participial ;  A.K.  From  Germ. 
konig,  one  has  Conigato,  rex-factus,  rex 
sacrinculus. 

21.  Weltu,  does  not  recur.  Ehwdtu, 
Via.  2,  by  cnx,  jubeto,  prsedpito,  pra^ito 
carmen.  Ehwelclo,  Vb.-  1  by  cnx.  de- 
cretum,  jussum.  If  Weltu  =  lx^«, 
Ehweltu  is  in  form  excipito,  not  pneci- 
pito. — It  implies  9aKrv\trts  to  ^w 
wild ;  may  it  oe  the  common  digitalis  ? 

22.  Ar^lataf,  arculatas,^  ring-cakeSf 
A.K.— 8.  Waso,  VIb.  40,  ace.  sing? 
masc  ;  Wasor,  nom.  pi.  masc.  (Via.  19), 
Wasus,  dat.  pi.  of  instrt ;  make  a  noun 
of  the  conson.  dcd.     N.B.  the  change 
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{ iifestm^(8)  sewacnef  purdowitu.  ''Inomec  prozore  cebo™ 

(  [Ufestiilis  ?]    puras    wfm^i/Jrm,  Tunc  (vase)  f  piooere  dbum  (?A.K. ) 

(sewacne*  persnihina  **Puemon^  Pupri9^.  Inomec  cletra* 
punun  minutrato  Puemono  Pnprico.  Tunc  flectum 
( we8cl&  ^wofet^s  sewacnis  per8(n)ilmiu  Wesimd  ^Puemon^ 
( TasculLs     [politis]     puns    ministrato  (N.B.)  Yesunffi      Paononi 

{Pupr(i)c^8.  Inomec,  swepis  heriy    ^ezariaf      antentu,  inomec 
Puprici.        Tunc,     siquis  Tult,  [vestes  Tyiias]  imponito,  tunc 
(ems  ta^ez       ^dertu.         ^Inomec  comahoy 

\  illis  tToce-sabmifisi  dedicate.  Tunc  (monbra)  moU-conspergitOy 
I  arcani  **canetu,  comat^s  persnilmiu.  Esuco  **e8ono* 
f  accentu  (tibiffi)  canito,  (cibis)  paratis  ministrato.  Cum  hoc  sacrum 
4  oretu :  tapisteno"^  habetu  ;  pone  ^^frehto^habetu.  Ap  itec 
( fadoleto:  [acerram]  capito;  thus  fMctum  capito.  Erflid(ita?) 
(&cuBt,  purditom  ^fiitu.  Hontac  piri  propehast,  erec 
(fecerit,  profanum  esto.  Inde  siquid  propiayerit,  illud 
(  [  t  ]  ''ures  pdnes  neir  habass. 
( [yenditjores  thuiis    ne    habeant. 


33.  Ures,  is  probably  only  the  termination  of  a  word ;  for  the  preceding  line 
in  the  Inscr.  to  nave  a  small  gap  at  the  end. 


of  Towel  from  Was  to  Wesclo  :  like  Ger- 
man? 

25.  Wofeto  is  participial,  A.E.  That 
the  Tessels  were  wooden,  see  lb.  28: 
they  woold  then  need  polishing.  Wofro. 
lib.  21, 1  make  afiposy  from  root  av-aXos, 
Hence,  cmp.  Wofeto  with  FJar-rw  and 
Homeric  A^«,  which,  as  applied  to 
aims,  means  Polish. ^/9.  Persnihimu, 
ministrato,  often  (like  fdtu,  p*iho)  takes 
an  ablatiTe  of  the  thing  offered :  nowhere 
else  an  accnsatiyo  as  of  the  person  senred ; 
**sapply  the  conch  with  Tessels,"  for 
**  supply  Tessels  to  the  couch." 

27.  Tyre,  (Arab.  Ssnr,  Heb.  Tsnr) 
formed  Tyrius  and  Sarranus.  Etsario  or 
Ezario  might  well  be  IJmbrian  for  Tyrio. 
The  object  here  intended  was  a  ^ift  ad 
libitum^  apy.  costly. — /9.  Ta^ez,  is  ex- 
plained by  Grrotetend  and  A.K.  as= 
Tacets  =  tacitus.  Its  pi.  is  Tasetur 
(Ta<jetur)  Vila.  46.  I  submit  to  the 
etm.,  but  render  it  Voce  submiss^,  be- 
cause total  tilenee  in  uttering  a  public 
prayer  seems  to  me  absurd. 

28.  Dertu  =  Derctu,  dedicato,  as  III.9. 
See  II.  a  40.  The  accus.  is  Ezariaf,  from 
former  clause.— /3.  Comaltu  spelt  with  a 


here,  and  twice  in   Ila.     Afterwarda 
with  0. 

29.  Arcani  canetu.  Excellently  illus> 
trated  by  A.E.  from  liT.  9,  30,  Cicero  c. 
Rullnm  II.  34.-/9.  Comato  (dressed?) 
often  recurs,  in  this  connection  only.  It 
is  perhaps  related  to  Kofi4m.  Coquere  in 
Umbrian  is  Fahom. 

30.  Poni  et  winu,  are  systematically 
joined,  as  Thure  et  yino  in  Latin  :  hence 
A.K.  made  Pone,  thus.  They  confirm  it 
by  Sanscrit,  P&yana,  thus.  My  render- 
ings, £ntcntu,  incendito,  Ahtimem,  in 
ffide,  lb.  12,  agree  excellently  with  this 
sense.  See  fdso  VIb.  60.— Tapisteno 
does  not  recur.  It  looks  like  an  oriental 
form,  tapi-stan.  Words  which  mean 
boxes  often  end  in  -st&n,  loew. 

31.  Frehto,  frictum,  is  approyed  by 
A.E.    See  Ila.  26. 

32.  33,  are  unintelligible.— 32  a.  Piri, 
by  indn.  has  all  the  pliability  of  cfri; 
meaning  Quidquid,  Siquid,  Siqu&piam  in 
re.— /5.  With  neir  cmp.  nersa.  Via.  6, 
apy.  composite,  like  necubi,  nequ^ ; — for 
ne  pir? — y.  Habas  for  Habans,  is  like 
Sis  for  Sins,  Ya.  6,  Yllb.  3;  Etaias  for 
Etaians,  VIb.  64,  65. 


TABLE  Ila.  (nb.  OF  LEPSIUS.) 

SACRIFICES  TO   JITPITER,    JUNO,   AND   MABS. 
PETBONIAN  FEAST  TO  HONTUS  JOVIUS. 


^^Pone, — came    8peturi(^  Attijerid    awiecate, — narradu 

(  Quuniy — came  fmactaticia  Attidia     faagmatft, — [ab  namcolo] 

{^wortns,  esto  esono™  fetu   fratrusper  Attijeri^(8).  Eo  esono™ 
Yorteris,  istud  sacrum  facito  fratribus  pro     AttidiiB.      Id  sacrom 
i'eso  narratu :    "  Pere,— came  speturi^  Attijerie  awiecatt, — 
sic  nuncupato:  "Siquid, — came  fmactatdci^  AtUdift  faaguzatay — 

{*aid^"^  orto        fefure,  fetu  puze  neip  eretu." 

[regularam]  fconturbata  f fuere,  facito  ut  ne  f desideretur." 
( We8ti96  8a§96  ^sacre,  Jowe  Patre  bum  peracne"*,  speture™ 
1  Pestiyae  sacro-sanctse,    Jovi  Patri  boyem  Att/uSw,    f  victimam 
rperacne™,   restatu:     «Jowid     uno"  erieto  sacre™,  pelsano™ 
(   ijcfttday,    f  instaurato:  Jxmom(?)  onum  arietem  sacmm  (et)  yeUas 

TABLE  Ila,  (Etr.  U.) 


1.  A.K.  place  marks  of  hiatus  before 
Pone.  The  paragraph  certainly  appears 
like  a  mere  firagment. — fi.  Speture,  1.  5, 
from  cnx.  Yictima;  if  so,  Speturios= 
lacrificial.  From  Spe  =  0-^7  ?==  Gael 
Sgath?— Eng.  Stab,  spay,  cut?  We 
have  in  Via.  06,  the  adj.  Spefo,  perhaps 
»  sectilis.  See  also  on  Spa,  at  Ylb.  15. 
— y.  Narratu,  nuncupato  (vota,  etc.)  is 
obvious.  Narracloma^  mean  locus  nun-' 
cupandi  vota ;  but  all  is  ohscure. 

2.  Wortus,  Torteris.  The  compound 
cowertu  is  common.  The  verb  is  gener- 
ally neuter. 

3.  4.  This  difficult  passage  is  parallel 
to  Via.  26,  27,  and  each  throws  light 
on  the  other.  The  parenthesis,  came,  etc. 
(which  here,  as  in  1.  1,  seems  to  be  the 
dative  abwlute^y  usefully  shows  that  the 
evils  hypothetically  anticipated  by  Pere, 
etc.,  are  ceremonial ;  also  **  Fetu  puze 
neip,"  facito  ut  no — marks  the  verb 
(h)erctu  to  be  subjunetivfy  apy.  pMtive, 
Moreover,  wo  thus  get  Puze  (Pusc)  for 
ut  with  subjunctive,  as  Via.  20 ;  else- 
where it  is  \  elut  with  indie.  In  Via.  27 
Fetu  is  omitted,  but  understood,  as  in 
Liv.  i.  18,  ''uti  tu  adclarassis,"  well 
adduced  by  A.E. — /3.  Fefure,  fuerunt? 
A.K.  Fefure  for  Fefurcnt,  Fcfusent, 
would  not  surprise  me  (see  Ercrec  iii.  32), 


only  that  we  have  Benuso  for  Benurent 
in  the  later  dialect,  VIb.  63,  66,  tat 
prset.  Cmp.  Lat  Fuere  with  6r.  rtrv^offu 
^^Ortom  est.  Via.  26,  makes  it  almort 
certain  that  Orto  fefdre  is  a  compoaite 
tense  of  the  same  paadve  verb.  I  more 
easily  believe  that  in  such  a  tenie  Orto  it 
indeclinable,  than  that  Orto  and  Orta  in- 
differently are  neut.  pi.  On  the  sense  of 
Orto,  see  Via.  26.-;7.  If  aid^m)  be 
^n.  pi.,  Pere  aidm  gives  logically  a  pL 
idea.  Pere  s=  quidquid,  siquid,  itru — 
S.  Aio,  related  to  Aitu^  lb.  87 ;  A.K. 
If  Aitu  means  ordinato,  in  serie  dinxmito, 
Aio  ffiay  mean  regnla;  but  verincation 
seems  hopeless. — c.  The  pasnge  Via. 
26  occurs  four  times,  each  time  with 
Heretu;  hence  Erctu  apy.  is  an  error. 
N.B.  To  omit  final  r  of  the  paasive 
appears  no  liberty ;  for  Emantor  Va.  8 
LB  the  only  instance  of  its  insertion ;  if 
Dercantor  iii.  9  be  cormpt  Latin. 

5.  Peracnc  exchanges  with  Penicre,. 
Via.  25,  36,  48,  64.  This  shows  Ac  to 
be  the  common  root  Evidently  we  may 
compare  them  to  iutfAcuos,  iucpaios* 

6.  Ostentu.  With  Arwio  (branches  of 
bay,  myrtle,  etc.)  this  is  the  fixed  formula 
in  the  Etr.  U.  tables,  except,  perhaps, 
Feitu  III.  31.  For  in  Ila.  24,  Perum 
seritu  3s  Ostentu.     I   render  it  Propo* 
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(  feta.    Arwio™  ostenta,  ^p6ni  feto.         Tagez        pessniinu 
(  fadto.  fYerbenam  proponitOy  thuie  fackto.  f Yoce-fiubmissa  ministrata 
( arepe  arwes.    %  Pone  purdijuB,  ^iino"*  soro*  pefisottro  fetu 
I       §     arvis.         Qmun     vport/icif,    tmam  f  «v)rj^y    piatoriam  facito 

(dicamn^  Jowi^.     Capire  •penim,  piewe  fetu.     Ape  purdijus^ 
[om]aiid»  Jaiumi.  Capide  prorsum,  f  semel  fiudto.   'Eti  vpcn^lr, 
(*(s)oro™eniB  detu:  eno      comoftuy      ^^comat^(s)     pessnimu. 
(fwri^v     illis  dato:  tiimmol&-can8pergito,(cibis)panLtiBiniiii^^ 

(  Ahtu  JowiS  owe*.    Peracnem  "peraem  fetu.        Arwio* 
(fMittito  Jononi  orem.       'Aic/ioior         wptOtuf  facito.      fYerbenam 

ioetentUy  pdni  fetu.        Ahtu  Marti  abrom.   ^^Peracne"^  fetu. 
proponitOy  thore  fiudto.    fMittito  Marti  aprom.        AK/uum^     &cito. 
{Arwio™  oetettu,     fassio"*  prose^ete  arweitu.  ^^Perae™  fetu^ 
fYerbenam  proponitoy  pultem  prosecto    addito.   Primsvum  feusito^ 
(  tra  ♦ecwase  fetu,  ^^a^etus        peracne"*  fetu. 

(  ultra  oppidom  fecito,  f  brocohis-dentibus  iuefuuw   facito. 

i  la.  6,  10, 13,  19,  23,  27.        lb.  4,  7,  26,  30,  83,  44. 
*  Ila.  9.  For  -ruofo  in  one  word,  A.K.  read  -ub  soro. 

13.  For  ecwi:  ne  (which  A.E.  judse  impossihle),  I  read  ecwase.  One  form  of  Etruscan 
AS  ii  closely  like  our  AM,  and  might  by  partial  decay  seem  to  be  I :  N. 

nito  as  in  III.  6,  and  as  Antentu,  impo-  Peri  might  mean  lilt^re  or  fronte ;  bnt 

nito.  the  latter  has  better  right  by  etm.,  since 

7.  Arepe.  See  Note  on  la.  6. —  Pern  and  ir^p«  are  comparable,  •• 
fi.  Pordhns.  See  on  lb.  33.  The  con-  Peraem  wp^if^  That  Pernm  is  adrer- 
tiast  of  Pone,  %ck4tt^  and  Ape,  afUr  thaty  bid  (like  Wpcv,  ir4pa,  x^t  ^'^Ot  *^ 
it  here  marked.  means  In  fronte,  I^rsom,  forwards,  ia 

8.  Sofo  is  a  part  of  the  rictim ;  per-  clear  from  24,  where  Perom  seritn  (keep 
hapsi=&$^f ;  ^nerally  of  lambs  or  in  front)  replaces  the  usual  phrase,  Ot- 
i^eep,  wmch  guides  to  the  fiit  tail ;  but  tentu  (proponito,  set  forwards) ;  and  in 
Yb.  12  it  is  said  of  the  pig,  hence  it  contrast  is  Suttentu,  set  behind.  Sohere^ 
mnst  include  the  rump '(Lent.  iii.  9^.  *'Make  the  offering  trt/AM^^i^wyrwii, 
Gnnes,  Nates,  are  inoonrcniently  j>lnral ;  once,"  has  a  tacit  reyerse :  **  Afterwards, 
•^t,  if  Impropriate,  has  no  adjectire ;  set  the  jug  behind,"  which  is  expressed 
haice  I  wntc  prorisionally,  Soro,  Tiryi^;  Ylb.  25,  Capirso  subbotu,  capidem 
Sorsali,  Ylb.  38,  wya^ot.  Why  Unmn  8ubmoyeto.~/9.  lYewe,  apv.  adyerbial, 
9^^  ?  because  there  were  two  victims. —  mmW  ;  as  profc,  rehte  are  adverbs.  That 
/3.  TicomiM  has  the  syntax  of  Honor-  Prewo  ==s  prirus,  singulus,  is  clear  in 
mtdm.  That -mno » Latin -ndo,  I  firrt  Ya.  18-20.— /9.  Subahtu  42  by  cnz. 
guessed  from  Tremnu,  Yla.  2 ;  and  dimittito,  remittito :  Subator  Yla.  27  by 
Inlying  this  to  Pelmner,  Yb.  12,  dis-  cnx.  renuasi.  I  infer,  Ahtu  =  mittito. 
oovered  the  sense,  and  its  relation  to  Perhaps  in  form -=  Agito ;  but  '*  drive" 
Pelsans  Ila.  43,  comburendus.     Gener-  neariy  = '*  send." 

ally  -mno  changes  into  -nno,  and  then  is  12.  Fasno  (Ylb.  2,  41) »  Farsio,  Le. 

wntten  -no :  as  in  Anferener,  Pihaner.  farreuni,    A.K. — ^  Afweitu,    in   form. 

Perhaps  we  should  write,  not  Ticamne,  advehito;   in  sense,  addito.     It  is  the 

but  Dieamne,  from  a  root  Dica  «=  Lat.  fixed  expression.    So  coveitu,  traditc, 

Deoe,  or  rather  Decora  ?    Nothing  nearer  13.  For  ecwasi,  see  on  Ya.  4 ;  III.  24, 

thsA  Ti^it,  17,  recurs.  The  boars  in  lb.  34  were  samficed  in 

9.  Perum  is  accus.  of  a  noun  of  u-  various  places,  apv.  outside  the  town. 
decLy  sinoe  it  has  Peri  for  abL,  la.  29.  14.  Tbe  boar  has  ahready  been  otUed 
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(     ^^Hontia.         Catl^    digel    stacaz  est^  sommd    ofidite 
( (Ecsta)  fiontia.    fHoDdo  donam  fstatam  est,  Bununa)  prodite 
( ^^anter  menzaru"*  5er8(n)iaru™.   Herijei  fiigio™  arfertur,  a^ds 
(     inter     mensas       fcenatorias.     (Si)yelitf)Eusere  fdictator,  ayibus 
( ^''anzeriat^s,      meiiz(e)iie         cur§la8io™    fiigia     ti9it. 
I    observatis,    fapud    mensam    fcircalarium    fiEudat    [lioet,  A.K.] 
(  Hontia:  fertu  catlo",        arwia;    struA9la"^,  ficla™; 

(  (Ad  festa)  Hontia :  ferto  hffidum  (ac)  verbenas;  stniem  (ac)  fcrtom; 
(  p6ne,     winu ;   salo™,  maleto™ ;  ^^mantrado",  wesda    snata 
\  thus  (ac)  yinom ;  sal  (ac)  molam ;     f  cistam  (ac)  Tascula    sacrata 
(         asnata.  TJmen   fertu,     pir    asd  ^antentu,   esono 

( (vel)  non-sacrata.     f  Aquam  ferto,   ignem  ar®  imponito^   sacrum 

(p6iii    fetu. 
thure  facito. 


perfect;  he  is  now  called  ^^  a^etus  per- 
fcctum."  By  cnx.  apetus  ==  in  his  iutks. 
How  so  ?  Perhaps  A(;et=  a  cutter,  i.e. 
tusk;  for  in  "Welsh  a  tusk  is  ysgythr, 
strictly  a  cutter ;  and  in  Peracne,  'Per- 
acre,  we  have  seen  Ac  to  he  an  IJmhrian 
root,  as  indeed  it  is  European ;  thus  A^et 
is  a  development  comparahle  to  Acutus. 
Cf.  incisor  of  modem  naturalists. 

15.  Hontia.  I  can  find  no  syntax. 
The  word  seems  to  me  like  Atoyiffia, 
Apollinaria— feasts,  games. — /5.  Stacaz  = 
Stacat(o)s,  A.K.;  i.e.  status,  iixus?  I 
suppose  t lie  kid  is  said  collectively.  "  For 
kids  a  gift  is  fixed  at  a  sum  (previously) 
puhlished,  (to  be  divided)  among  the 
dinner  tables."     See  III.  2. 

16.  Anter,  inter,  as  in  Sanskrit ;  A.K, 
It  here  governs  genitive;  so  Hondra, 
Supra,  Via.  15.— 5.  Ccrsna-tor,  cenati; 
Oesna,  cena;  Va.  22,  Vb.  9;  A.K. 
Here  Cersio  by  cnx.  cenatorius ;  as  if  for 
Cersnio.  Qersna  (Va.)  is  a  step  higher  than 
Sabine  Qesna. — y.  Herijei  is  clearly  op- 
tative, with  slight  diversity  from  Combi- 
fiSja,  viz.  jei  for  ja.  Apy.  -jci  =  -jc 
(as  Feitu  =  Fetu,  Avei's  =  Avcs),  on 
which  I  groimd  the  surmise  that  Purdo- 
pite,  Apetre  IV.  14,  15,  arc  corrupted 
optatives.  "  Let  him  wish  "  =  "  if  he 
wish." — 9.  Fa<jio(m)  infin.  whence  Feitu, 
Fetu,  facito;  Feia,  Fa<;ia,  faciat.— €. 
Affertur,  is  a  civil  oflScer,  who  takes 
superintendence  of  religion  also  (Va.). 
He  receives  augural  instructions  from  an 
augur  (Via.  2) ;  has  large  powers  of 
seizing  cattle  and  other  property  (Va..)^ 
but  is  liable  to  be  fined  for  malversation 


(Vb.  4).  Dictator  seems  the  best  traiun. : 
not  in  the  high  Roman  sense ;  but  as 
Milo  was  dictator  of  Lanuvium.  The 
word  Arfertur  is  not  unlike  arbitrator; 
but  Va.  12,  Arputrati  =  arbitratn.  [On 
the  b-sound,  see  Pre&ce.] 

17.  That  Seritu  =  8ervato,  we  see  from 
Via.  31 ;  then  Auif  seritu  VH).  49  gives 
us  Aves  servato ;  next  here,  and  la.  1, 
we  eet  anzeriates  (or  asseriater  Via.  1} 
=  observatis.  —  0,  cur^lasio  «=  drcula- 
rium :  qu.  symbolam  ?  a  payment  made 
by  every  guest  all  round} — y.  Menzne 
(since  Menzaru  =  mensanim)  is  formed 
of  Menz(e)-ne.  See  AppencL  on  Loca- 
tive Case.— «.  Ti^it  (Di^it  ?)  is  explained 
licet  by  A.E.  If  so,  it  seems  to  oe  cor- 
rupt Latin :  for  the  3rd  p.  s.  pres.  not 
once  appears  with -t,  except  in  Est  Furfiit 
is  3id  D.  plural^  Furfont ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that,  if  the  Umbrians  had  said 
Amat,  Amant,  as  the  Latins,  they  would 
corrupt  Amaiit  to  Amat. 

IS.  Catlo »=  catulus,  A.K.  I  cannot 
believe  it  was  a  puppy :  the  word  might 
mean  an^  young  animal ;  but  I  think  it 
was  a  kid.  Cad-lo  would  in  sound  ap- 
proach Kid. 

19.  Mantrahclo  recurs  lib.  16,  VTb.  4, 
and  the  latter,  compared  with  VIb.  50, 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  Mandrado 
is  much  the  same  as  Aso  (£so),  a  coffer 
with  t^'o  handles,  distinguishable  as  right 
and  left.  In  VIb.  40  it  seems  to  hold 
the  tarts ;  here,  to  hold  the  vessels ;  in 
lib.  16  perhaps  the  frankincense.  Qu. 
]Man-trah-clo,  from  Manus  and  (Germ  I) 
Tragen,  carry  ?—/5.  Umen  (34)  is  cairiea 
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{Hont^  Jovi^  ampentu  catlo",  ^^sacre  sewacne,  Petroni&per 
Honto  JotIo  incohato  f  hcedum,  hostiam  puram,  Petronii  pro 
( natine  fratro™  Attijerid™.  Esono"^  ^perae  futu.  Catl^s  sopa' 
(  gente  fratnun  Attidioram.    Yictinia  primffiva  esto.      Hsedi  offas 

(hahtu,  Bofafiaf  sopaf  hahtu :  ^berus  apleni^s  prose^ia  cartu. 
capitOy  TBuaves  offas  capito:  crustulis  fvacuis  prosicias  f  partitor. 
{Crematra  aplenia  **8utteiitu,  peru"  seritu  arwia, 
Canistra  f  vacua  retro-ponitOy  (in)  frontem  servato  f  verbenas. 
(P6ni  pnrdowitu.  Westicatu,  ahtrepnyatu.  ^Postin,  an9if 
■  Thnre  npoP€iftAr»,  Ftartdrmf  (dapes)  exponito.  Propter,  iyy^a 
(  winn  newts  abtrepuratu.  "Tiom  pdni,  tiom  winu,"  *^deitu. 
(  vini    novi      exponito.        "  Te  thure  (veneror),  te  vino,"    dicito. 

{Berwa,        frehtef      fertu :    pore    nowime  ferest,  crematrof 
Cmstola,  placentas-Mctas  ferto :  quisquis  novissim^  feret,  canistros 
(*^8omel  fertu. 
fsimul  ferto. 

(  Westigia"         penime     persnilimu.     Catles     dowa 

(    (Camem)    festivam     protcnus     ministrato.       Hsedi       duo 


in  a  jtijff  apy.  then  water,  which  suite 
ereryivhere.  Amnis  perhape  originally 
meant  water. 

21.  Natine,  Umbr.  form  of  nationc, 
A.K. 

22.  Hahtu  (sounded  Hahetu,  as  h  for 
hi  in  Pcrsnihmu  ?)  —  Habeto ;  which  is 
Qsed  for  Capito.  Hatnto  and  Haburent 
Vila.  62  proTe  Hatu  and  Habctu  to  be 
the  same  word.— /3.  Sufafia,  here  and  41, 
abrionsly  ="  snavis. 

23.  .^eru,  a  cake  of  some  sort.  Sec 
26  and  33.  £tm.  ?  Welsh,  Bara  bread. 
On  the  sense  of  Aplenio  depends  the  exact 
sense  of  Bern.  Hener,  Vila.  21,  iBfiUl ; 
hence  Aplenio  may  be  empty,  though 
Apleno  is  the  direct  form :  but  this  sense 
smte  cnx.  The  Prosicisc  are  put  into  a 
"hollow  crust,"  making  a  pasty.  The 
baskete  become  **  empty,"  or  partially 
empty,  when  the  cruste  are  taken  out, 
and  the  OlfsD  patinarisB  of  line  30  are 
the  cutleto  in  dishes  in  contrast  to  cutlete 
in  pasties. — /9.  Cartu,  partitor,  follows 
from  Caro,  pars,  Va.  24. — y.  I  interpret 
Crcmatro  by  Kp^/idBpa.  Crenta-om,  to 
bum,  does  not  appear  to  bo  Umbrian,  but 
OiAom. 

24.  Suttentu,  in  form,  subtcndito ;  but 
Ten  ordinarily  means  pon-ere:  also 
8umtu  (submoveto^  means  retro  moveto  : 
•ee  on  la.  15.     In  cvfaidium  (id  quod 


pone  sedet),  opposed  to  j^r^dium,  the 
Latins  give  this  sense  to  sub.  Hondra 
in  these  tables,  and  not  once  Sub,  is 
.Under.  Thus  there  is  contrast  of  Sut- 
tentu to  Perum  seritu  ==  Ostcntu. 
•  26.  An<^if  winu  novis  must  surely  mean 
&77ca  vim  novi,  when  Uie  next  clause 
is  Ro  plain,  and  so  well  interpreted  by 
A.K.,  who  on  Via.  25  demonstrate  from 
Boroan  rituals  the  propriety  of  our  sup- 
plying **  veneror."  Winu  apy.  is  inde- 
chnable,  like  Latin  genu,  gclu.  Nowis 
=  nowcs,  gen.  sing,  as  we  hsTe  Waputis 
=a  Waput^  Awis  =  Awes,  Isir  «=  Esir, 
Popler  =  Poplir,  Arwis  =  Arwcs,  beside 
Estfco,  PcsondrMCO,  and  a  host  of  other 
instances.  Postin  is  here  adverbial,  and 
An^if  ace.  to  Ahtrepuratu.  I  rendered 
Aaqit  lagenaa  by  cnx.  before  I  thought 
of  &771}.  Ahtre  is  nearly  extra,  Oscan 
Ehtrad.  (A  for  E  is  anomalous,  but  so 
in  Ahawendu.)  Exponito  agrees  excel- 
lently with  cnx.  everywhere.  Yepuratn 
41  and  Yepurus  Va.  11  have  the  com- 
mon r:  pouibly  Pur,  Pur,  Ihirs,  are 
varieties  of  Eng.  pueh,  poke,  pu-pug-i. 

26.  Obeying  uie  grammar  as  expounded 
by  A.K.  I  now  treat  Frehti  as  a  noun  of 
i-Klecl.  and  interpret  it "  placenta  fricta." 
See  lY.  30. — /3.  Nowime,  superl.  adv.  is 
formed  as  Nesimei,  Yla.  9 :  for  •  ei  <»  -e  : 
emp.  profc,  rehte.^^.  Crematro  has  an 


(    tefra     ^terti"'  erus  proeecata.    Isont   crematni   fpiosecto 
( tomacula    tertiiim  illis    proseoato.     Itidem  (a)  canutro     proeiciis 

istruAgla™  *^ficla™  ayweitu.     Catlo"  purdowitu :      ampefia 
stxaeni  (et)  fertam    addito.      Ha>dTini    wprnw/drm:   [tA  in  fronte] 
(persnilmiu.      A8e9etft    ^came     persnilimu,     weiiper80iitr& 
ministrato.        Non-secta      came       ministiatOy  assa 

{persnihinu.      Sopa'    spantea'  ^^pertentu,    wescl^     wofet^s 
ministrato.        OfGeis     patinarias     pomgitOy     vasculiB     [politis] 
( persnihinu.     Westicatu,      ahtrepuratu,  '^ajpeltu, 

(  ministrato.      Eestivato,    (dapes)  exponito,   (conviTas)  appeUato, 
(statitatu.     Sopa'   postra'  per8(c)tu,  jepro  eruB  mani  ooweitu. 
( coUocato.      Offas  in  posticum  ordinate,  f  mox  illis  manu  tradito. 
(    ^Spinamar    etu:   dowe     trecapipis    pdne  fertu.    Berwa, 
(Ad  fmensulam  ito:  duobus  fa/i^ucwdKXois  thus  ferto.     Cmstalay 

fclawlaf  ^anfehtaf  wesclu  snatu         asnatu ;  umen  fertu 

placentas  recoctas  yasculo  sacrato  (vel)  non  sacrato ;  aquam  ferto 
{capire. 
capide. 
( Hont6  ^  Jowi^  westicatu  Petroni&per  natine  firatro™  Atti- 
vHonto      Jo  no     festivato    Pctronia  pro    gente    fratnim   Atti- 

}jeri6°*.  Berus  sewacnis  persnilimu  pert  spinia™.  laont 
diorum.  Crustulis  puris  ministrato  f  juxta  f  abacum.  Itidem 
(clawles  persnilunu :  ^wesdes  siiat^(s)  asnat^s  sewacnts 

placentis    ministrato:     yascidis    sacris  (vel)  non-sacratis    puris 

28.  For  Prosecto  wc  expect  Prose^tc  or  Prose^etes  or  Prosoc^es.  The  last,  if  spelt 
Pro8e<;i8,  is  less  distant  (in  £tr.  IT.  letters)  from  Prosecto  than  the  others. 

33.  Dowe  rccapifUB.  A.K.  strike  out  the  syllable  re,  which  is  surely  too  arbitrary. 
Bat  when  they  suggest  to  divide  into  Dowere  capifus,  (treating  Dowere  as  locatiTe, 
like  Fesncre :  see  App.),  they  probably  hit  the  truth :  duaHu^in  eapidibui.  £be 
Dowe=Dowe8  of  III.  19. 

anomaly  of  dec!.,  similar  to  Canister  and  the  guests. — /3.  Jepro  does  not  recur* 

Canistrum,  m.  and  n.  By  cnx.  it  means  statim  or  mox.    Gmp. 

28.  Tertim ;  cmp.  lY.  2,  and  Ylb.  64.  wp^.    The  accus.  Sopaf  is  oontinued. 

29.  Amperia;  evidently  arc  prelimi-  33.  Spina,  by  cnx.  is  some  table  on 
nary  viands  or  vessels  before  the  meat  which  tne  box  of  firankincense  stands; 
next  to  be  named,  whatever  the  etm.  for  in    38    it  is  moveable. — /9.    Dowe 

30.  Spanteo  must  be  adj.  from  Spanti,  (dative)  was  Dowes  III.  19. — y.  Becapif 
III.  33.    With  30-32  compare  lY.  8, 9.  may  be  a  compound  of  Capir ;  for  we 

32.  Postra  pcrstu,   is  clearly  *'  pone  have  Bcstatu,  6.    But  see  Note  on  the 

ordinato:"  cmp.  Ylb.  6,  Ylla.  8,  which  text. 

show  pernc'tH  to  be  the  full  pronn.,  and  34.  Anfehtaf,  from  root  Fah  (Yb.  13) 

that  Postra  is  adjectival,  agreeing  with  £ng.  bake.    A,  in  the  compound  verb. 


Sopa.  The  cutlets  (dishes  lib.  19)  when  may  become  r,  as  in  Lat.  partic.  But 
perfected,  arc  to  be  systematically  ranged  see  also  Feta,  lib.  13.  By  recocta  I 
en  the  sideboard,  before  handing  them  to      understand  Biscuit. 
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ispiniama  persnilunu.  Westicatu,  ^ahtarepuratu :  spina™ 
in  abacum  ministrato.  Pestivato,  (dapes)  exponito :  f  mcnsulam 
i  omtu :  mnne  sewacne  per?  -lilmiu.  Manfe  asa"  ^wotu, 
\  obmoyeto :  aqu^  pnr&  minidirato.  [Jnb&,  vittd  f]  aiaxn  [coronato]^ 
(  asama  cowertu :  as&co  winu  sewacni  ta9ez  persnilunu* 
\  in  aram  torqneto  ? :  ad  aram  vino  puro  f  yoce-submissi  ministrato. 
(*^E8of  *ru8(e)me  herter  ems  coweitu,  dertu :  winu,  pone 
\  Calathofl  [in  portion],  si  libet,  illis    tradito,  assignato:  vinom,  thus 

{dertu.   ^^StroA^lfts,  ficlas  so&fias    comaitu ;    capire  pdnes 
assignato.     Struis  (et)  ferti  suavis(rl)  commolito;  capide  thuris(Tl) 
{yepuratu.       **Antacr^8      comat^s  persnilunu.  Amparilunu: 
fZmKortlrm.  Integris  (membris?)  fparatis  ministrato.        [at4ara0i :] 
(  statita*  subahtu.     Esono"  ^'purdito"'  fiitu.      Catel    as&cu 
( [^vrv^toir]  remittito.      Sacrom    profanum    esto.      Heedus  ad  aram 

Spelsanns    futu.     **Cwe8tretieusa9e8we8uwow5i8titeteie8. 
comburendus  esto. 

40.  I  haTe  ventured  to  write  Rusme  for  Pusme.  In  Etr.  alphabet,  as  in  ours,  R 
degenerates  into  P  by  the  obliteration  of  a  stroke.  Posme  (» Poeme)  might  stand 
for  Postimc,  poatamiim ;  but  it  is  not  here  probable. 

86.  Pert,  does  not  recur.— Spinia,  apy.  ogy  with  Dersua  as  =  8c{ti.    On  this  see 

either  a  diminutiTe  of  Spina,  or  the  slao,  Appendix, 
board,  top  of  the  Spina.  41.  Yepuratu,  Bieucoytlrw,  is  borrowed 

38.  Omtu:  see  on  IV.  13. — 0.  Manfe;  from  Yepurus,  9uuc6yoiSi  Ya.  11.  an  in- 
in  lib.  22  Manowe.  By  cnx.  of  lib.  23  evitable  sense :  the  etm.  cannot  be  made 
I  made  Juba  of  it.    BjmetaphoTf  Juba  certain.    See  on  25. 

may  here  mean  Yitta.    But  we  need,  and         42.  Antacro  » in-teg-ro,   A.K.     We 

do  not  get,  support  from  Wotu.  have  the  termn.  -ro  in  Tcfro,  and  -re  in 

39.  Wotu;  /N»««^  =  ToMto,  inyol-  Peracre;  which  removes  all  scruple. 
Tito.— /9.  Cowertu,  convertito.  Integro,  becoming   a  subst.,  seems  to 

40.  Esof,  calathos?  cistas?  lY.  15.  mean  **a  joint"  of  meat,  in  contrast  to 
I  think  they  here  hold  the  Titt8s.—/9.  The  Sopas  ana  Prose^eta,  cutlets,  slices. — 
Tescla  Ylla.  9  are  presented  Stueme,  0,  '*  Amparihmu,  subahtu*'  must  be  the 
Perhaps  also  here  the  Esos  are  to  be  opposite  process  to**  A|;peltu,8tatitatu;" 
given  (ad  libitum)  in  the  place  called  viz.  the  breaking  up  and  dismissal  of  the 
Busa.  With  Herter  here,  cmp.  Swepis  company.  Amparinmu,  possibly  =  Im- 
beri,  IV.  26.  Also  III.  1.— 7.  Der,  perato :  (Oscan  Ampert,  impereQ,  yet 
Ders,  freq[uently  oocuning,  seem  to  me  excitato  would  suit  better.  Statita, 
the  Umbnan  form  of  Scuk,  and  partly  to  I  suppose  to  be  a  collective  noun  femi- 
eombine  Latin  dicS.  (Indrcere  and  Indi-  nine.  Subahtu,  remittito,  needs  more 
cSro  differ  but  litUe.)  By  indn.  I  ar-  proof;  yet  it  agrees  with  Yla.  26,  and 
rived  at  auianare  as  the  sense.     It  is  10  above. 

often  said  of  Distribution,  not  once  of         43.  Pelsans  »  Pelsamnos,  see  on  Bi- 

Dedication  to  a  god :  hence  I  doubt  the  camne  8.     That  Pelsatu  =  comburito,  is 

propriety  of  altering  Dertu  lY.  28  to  suggested  by  Ylb.  40,  and  confirmed  by 

Dertu.  The  word  Anoirafust  (indicuverit)  Yb.  12  and  oy  this  paissage. 
is  dear  by  this  theory ;  and  it  is  in  anal- 
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SACRIFICE  AND  FEAST  OP  THE  ATTIDIAN  AMPHICTIONT. 

{^Semcnies  decuri^s  Sim,     caprom     opeta,  decwi&s'fSainerias, 
Semoniis    decuriis  suem  (et)  caprom  procorato,  decenis   familiis, 
(   pomperias  XII. —  "Attijeriate,  etre  Attijeriate ;  ClaTemije, 
( f  regionibus  duodecim.    ''Attidiati,   alteri   Attidiati;     Claveinias, 
(  etre  Clavemije ;  Cureiate,  etre    Cureiate;    *tSatane»,    etre 
( alteri  ClaTcmise ;     Curiati,    alteri    Curiati ;  Satanse,    alteri 

{Satane ;  Peieriate,  etre  Peieriate ;  Talenate,  *etre  Talenate ; 
Sataiuc;     Piediati,     alteri   Piediati;       Talenati,   alteri  Talenati; 
{Museiati,  etre  Museiate;  Jojescaney  ^etre  Jojescane  ;  Caselate, 
Musiati,  alteri  Musiati;     Jojescano),   alteri  Jojescana);    Casilati, 
{etre  Caselate,  tertie  Caselate ;  '' Peraznanie,"  deitu. 
alteri  Casilati,   tertiao    Casilati ;      Perasnaniffi, —  dicito. 
(       Armune,      Jowe  Patre  fetu.     Si™  ®peracne™  sewacne" 
( Apud  exercitum,  Jovi    Patri  facito.     Suem    cuc/Muor      purum 

{opetu,      eweietu.     Sewacne™  narratu,        arwio™     'ostettu. 
procurato,  f  deglubito.    Purum    nuncupato,  fyerbenam  proponito. 

TABLE  lib.  (Etr.  U.) 

1.  Scmenies, scmestribus,  A.K.  lean-  Welsh,  and  Greek,  fiye  must  be  some- 
not  reconcile  this  with  **per  annum"  of  thing  like  Oscan  Ponte.  But  Pontics 
Vb.  12  (if  that  be  the  sense  of  Posti  pompa  (III.  4) ;  conversely  Pompc  is 
acnu],  nor  do  I  think  it  probable.  It  likely  to  be  five.  (Quinctius  ==  Pontius 
implies  ttco  yearly  feasts  of  the  Amphic-  =Pompeius.)  We  talk  of  "  tithings" 
tiony,  and  leaves  the  Sehmcniar  of  lb.  as  districts;  it  might  have  been  **,/lring8." 
42  inexplicable.  I  rather  conjecture  that  Again  irc/ivaCw  is  to  count,  and  might  be 
both  words  come  from  the  deity  Semo  to  register. 

Sancus ;  that  from  him  was  named  the  7.  Apnu-ne ;  see  Appendix  on  Loca- 

month  Scmenio  (cf.  Januarius,  Martins),  tivc  cases.    Arsmo  is  masculine  Via.  26 ; 

and  that  the  Dccuries,  like  the  Roman  in  Via.  30  Nerf,  armio,  must  mean  Prin- 

Nones  is  a  day  of  the  month.  cipcs,  exercitum.    This  also  excellently 

2.  Famefia,  explained  familia  by  many,  explains  Perca  arsmatia^  virga  militarit.-^ 
A.K.  The  word  is  manifestly  allusive  to  The  "  army**  is  the  city  militia,  which 
the  ten  sets  of  brotherhoods  which  fol-  apy.  is  reviewed  lb.  10. 

low,  and  is  as  manifestly  dat.  pi.     It  8.  Opetu,  eweietu,  is  like  fa^o^or  icai 

shows  the  law  of  **■  a  pure,'*  in  making  l^ctpoy,  and  somewhat  brings  back  on 

-ias  for  -ies,  as  rfis  <f>iklas  for  rijs  ^tAfijs.  mc  the  idea  that  Opetu  «=  icito.    But  sec 

— fi.  As  the  families  are  not  ten,  but  ten  Vb.  9.     I  suppose  Wei  to  be  the  root  of 

Bets,  Decwio  =  deceno. — 7.    Pomperias,  f (7/ia,  vestis ;  so  that  E-weietu  =»  exuito. 

followed  by  the  numeral  XII.  must  be  a  But  we  want  some  second  support.    A.K. 

noun  in  dative  pi.,  and  by  cnx.  means  seem  to  understand  a  participle  eweie/om 

**  ^tricts."     One  may  surmise  that  the  governed  by  Narratu  allowing ;  here  and 

root  Pompe,  five,  underlies  it.    For  since  mil. 

Potur  is  four  (VI  b.  10),  as  in  Oscan  10.  The  alternation  of  Heriei — Heriei 
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Heri  p6ni,  ^®heri 
Vel   thure,    vel 


Capro°* 
Capruin 


peracne™  sewacne™ 

iuc/ieuop        purum 

ampetto"*,    fesn^re 


IEo™  narratUy  puze  ffacefe^  sewacne™. 
Eum  nuncupato,  prout  [fieri  ivparhv]  purum. 
{winuy  fetu. 
Tino,  facito. 
{Waputo™  sa^gi™  ampettu. 
fEpulum  sanctum  incohato. 
f^^opetu,  eweietu.  Narratu: 
procurato,  deglubito.  Nuncupato:  "Giyi(bus)  incobatum,  apud f£aaa 
^purdo:  ^*etu™  fife."  Fertu  dafle,  fepirfer;  (fer)tu  capr^s 
( porrectum  tW."      Ferto  [laurum,  myrtum] ;    ferto      capri 

!pro8e9eto™.  ^^Ife  arweitu  persottro  waputis, — ^mefa™.  'We8ti9a™ 
proeectum.       Ibi  addito    piatorium     epuli, — f  jecur.      Eestivam 
ffe(b)ta™  fertu.     ^*Swisewe  fertu  p6ne.      Etre  swisewe  winu 
coctam    ferto.        [Trulla]   ferto  tbus.      Altera  [trulla]  vinum 
{fertu.     Tertie  ^^swisewe  odor  fertu,    pistoniro™  fertu, 

ferto.      Tertia     [trulla]  ador  (?A.K.)  ferto,    [castaneas]    ferto, 
{weppessottra  fertu ;  ^^mantraclo  fertu,  p6no  fertu.     If  Pone 
assas         ferto ;        f  cistam     ferto,  tbus    ferto.        Quum  in 


E  is  an  ela- 


9.  Fa^efete :  read  Fa^efele,  facibile,  A.K.— See  line  25. 
12.  To  omit  E  of  Epir  seems  to  me  harsher  than  to  read  Mir  for  it. 
borate  letter,  not  likely  to  be  thrust  in'for  nothing. 


(lb.  24.  Vila.  3)  with  Ote  (aut)  first 
leyeals  that  the  yerb  Heri  means  vel-le. 
Ne^  this  is  confirmed  by  Swepis  heri, 
rV.  26,  etc.,  and  by  Pisher,  quiyis. 
As  to  Etm.  A.K.  report  Sanscrit  Mary, 
amare. — fi.  "Waputo,  by  cni.  here  and 
17,  I  suppose  to  be  Epuliun.  The  third 
place  (13)  is  more  embarrassing. 

11.  5iwe  =  Lat.  civi?  used  coUect- 
ivdy  for  civibus,  as  militi  for  militibus. 
— fi.  Ampettom  and  Purdo(w)-etom  after 
Narratu,  must  state  a  proposition;  but 
the  sense  of  the  latter  at  least  ought  to 
hefuture,  else  Purdowetu  in  17  has  been 
forestalled.  It  seems  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  Ife  (whether  accurate  or  cor- 
rupt) answers  here  to  Latin  tn.  The  in- 
scription has  purto :  etu :  ife.  I  admit,  the 
punctuation  is  yery  doubtful.  If  we  try  to 
K>in  Eweietom  narratu,  we  find  no  sense 
in  what  follows.  A.K.  make  an  entire 
clause  of  Ife  fertu.  But  "ibi  ferto"  would 
not  be  isolated.— 7.  Fesnere;  apy.  **at 
the  temples."  A.K.  admit  that  Fesna  is 
a  consecrated  enclosure,  but  in  etm.  re- 
ject Fanum.  See  Appendix  on  Locatiyo 
Cases. 

12,  13.  The  inscription  has  clearly 
tafle :  qnrfer :  tu :  where  it  ia  hard  to 


dirine  the'original  which  could  be  so  per- 
yerted. — fi.  Tafle  I  had  rendered  tabuld  : 
so  A.K.  To  correct  E^ir  to  Pir,  fire,  is 
arbitrary,  and  the  sense  is  unsatisfactory. 
Bafie  is  the  oriental  So^n;,  and  Tafle, 
Dafle  arc  undistinguishable.  I  suppose 
Mefa  to  be  explanatory  of  Persontro.  In 
IVa.  14-19,  tne  same  flesh  seems  to  be 
Mefa  and  Persontro.  In  Via.  56,  wc 
haTe  "  Prose^etir  mefam  arsueitu,"  which 
determined  my  punctuation :  yet  the  syn- 
tax is  rather  too  refined.  One  may 
join  Mefam  (et)  westic^m.  To  deny  that 
Waputis  can  mean  "Waputes  is  to  claim 
correction  of  the  teit ;  for  it  is,  to  assert 
that  "Waputo  and  Waputis  cannot  be- 
long to  the  same  noun.  See  on  Nowis, 
Ila  25.-5.  Feta  does  not  recur.  It  majf 
=  Fehta,  cocta,  from  root  Fah.  But 
though  e  in  Anfehta  passes  as  in  Be- 
ffcta,  I  cannot  explain  e  in  the  partic. 
of  the  simple  yero.— c.  Mefa.  See  28 
below  on  the  sense. 

14.  Swisewe ;  datiye  of  instrument  ? 

15.  If  Pistoniro  can  mean  (as  a  col- 
lectiye  noun|  chesnuts,  or  other  such 
food ;  to  render  Wepessottra,  roast  ehet- 
nut3j  pleases  me  better  here  than  roast 
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{fesnafe  benus,  ^^capro™  purdoweta.     Waputo*  8855!'*  Jowe 
f  fana   veneris,     caprum     pomcito.         Epoluin    sanctimi  JoTi 
(Patri  prepesnimu :  weppessottra  pesnimu,  weBcl^s  pesnimu. 
Patri  ante  ministrato :  assa  ministrato,  yasculiB  miiufitrato. 

X   —  Ahtrepuratu,  ^•arpeltu,  statitata.   Weedo    postro 

(  (Dapes)  exponito,  (conyivas)  appellato,  oollocato.  Ysacfolum  in  postico 
X  pesstu.        Banu   ^pesnimu,  pdni  pesnimu,  winu  pefinimu, 
{  ordinate.     [Collyra]  ministrato,  thore  ministrato,  yino  ministrato, 
^  mine  pesnimu :    —  *^enoc    ems  detu. 
{  aqua  ministrato :  turn  (dapem)    illis    dato. 

VOCIAN  FEAST  TO  JUPITBK. 

( Witlo™  wofro™  pone  heries  ^•fago™,  eroho  diglo™  sestu 
(  Yitulum  f  tenerum  quum  voles  sacrificare,  eundem  munus  sistito 
I  Jowo  Patre.  Pone  8e8te(8),  ^orfetft  manowe'*  habetu.  Esto 
i  Jovi  Patri.  Quum  sistes,  f  cincinno  f  jubam  teneto.  Istam 
( joco™  habetu :  ^  "  Jupater  8a95i(e) !  tefe  esto'*  witlo"  wofro™ 
(  voccm  concipito :  ''  Jupiter  sancte !  tibi  istum  vitulum  tenerum 
j  sesto."  ^Purdifcle"'  trijoper  deitu,  trijoper  wofro™  narratu. 
( sisto."  Porricibilem(A.K.)  ter  dicito,  tor  tenerum  nuncupato. 
i  ^Fetu  Jowe  Patre  Wo9i&per  natine  fratro™  Attijerid™.  ^Pone 
(  Eacito  Jovi  Patri,  Yocia  pro  gente  fratrum  Attidiorum.  Quum 
^ampenes,  criccatro™  destre  euze  habetu.  Ape  ^apelus 
\incohabis,     flituum       dextra   fansd    habeto.        £»>    faperueris 

19.  Wesclo,  collectively  (I  think)  for  that  the  calf  here  is  held  by  a  ringlet  of 
Tcssels.— iS.  I?estu  =  Per8tUf  Ila.  32  =  the  vitta  with  which  he  is  adomea! 
Persc-tu,  as  Pepcrscust  Ylb.  5  proves. —  27.  Criccatrom,  VI  b.  49,  is  an  augural 
7.  Our  guests  would  receive  a  roll  of  staff,  contrasted  to  the  military  wand, 
bread,  before  the  moat  is  handed :  hence  In  sound  it  is  like  Crook,  crux.  In  28 
I  guess  at  CoUynt  for  Banu ;  but  have  it  has  two  Atfto,  which  alone  lessens  con- 
no  etm.  fidcnce  as   to  identiMng  it  with  the 

20.  Une, read  Umne,  A.K. — My Unne  Lituus.  Crencatrom  Id.  11  (Cringatrom) 
»nmne.  is  the  fuller  pronuncn. 

21.  Woirom.  By  cnx.  I  get  Tenerum :  27,  28.  Apelns  and  Me£Ei  are  the  prob- 
see  25.  Wofrom,  in  form  =^  woiSpoy.  lem.  1.  Mefa  is  eatable,  is  cooked ;  apy. 
Benfey  writes  waQphv  for  iL0p6y,  Vila.  39  is  broiled  on  a  spit.     It  is 

22.  Eroho,  for  Erohont,  A.K. :  i.e.  for  solemnl}^  given  to  Fidius  Sanctos.  It  is 
£rom-hont  ?  VI  b.  50  Eri-hont  is  nom.  adtUd  with  ficla  to  the  prosecta,  Via.  56 : 

23.  Orfcta,  in  form  =  Orbita,  A.K.  nevertheless,  IV.  14  it  seems  to  be  expia- 
May  not  then  this  =  cincinnus ?  —  fi.  tory  meat.  "Lay  (the  lituus)  on  the 
Hanowc,  in  cnx.  suggests  Eng.  Mane,  meat"  is  an  unlikely  order :  butAntentn, 
Welsh  Mwng  (Swed.  Manke= horse's  "  am'mMm  intendito,"  is  at  least  credible, 
neck).  The  word  was  widely  diffused  :  By  this  one  place  we  learn  that  Mefa  is 
but  more  is  hero  needed  in  proof.  If  sing.  fcm.  not  ncut.  pi.  2.  Apelust  in 
Manowc  =  Manfc  of  Ila.  38,  it  remains  Va.  17  is  first  of  four  stages.  The 
possible  that  vitia  is  the  true  sense,  and  second  is,  to  distribute  the  flesh ;   the 
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(,  mefe  attenta.   Ape  purdowies,  destre  euze  habetu 
(yictiinain),  fjecori  attendito.  *E»€l    vpoyti/iys^    dextra  fansft  habeto 
('•criccatro™ ;    arwio™    ostettu,    poni  fetu. 
flitaum ;    yerbenam  pioponito,  thure  facito. 


TABLE  la. 
SIX  TRIPLET  SACRIFICES. 


{^Este  persclo™  avfes  anzeriat^s  enetu,  ^pemai^s,  pusna^. 
Ita  ordinem  avibus  observatis  inito^  anticis,  posticis. 
IPrewer^s  Treblan^s  'Jowe  Crapowi(e)  trebuf  fetu. 
Ante  portas  Trebulanas  Jovi  Crabovio  tres  boves  facito. 
(  Arwia  ostentu,  watowa™  ferine™  feitu.  Heris  winu,  hen 
( t  Verbenas  proponito,  sanguinem  calidum  facito.    Vel      vino     vel 

{pdniy  ^oeriper  Fisiu,  tot&per  IcowinA,  feitu  sewom.    •Cutef 
thure^   arce  pro  Fisia,  urbe  pro    Iguvina,  facito  ritum. 
pesnimu  arepes  arwes. 


tkird  to  cook ;  the  fourth  to  dine.  Here 
it  is  preceded  b^  Pone  ampenes,  and  is 
followed  by  distribution.  It  must  then  be 
closely  concerned  with  killing  the  victim. 
Render  Apelus  ap$rueris  (victimam),  and 
all  is  plain.  Attentu  becomes  attendito^ 
and  Mefa  must  be  one  of  the  yitals. 
The  liver  was  that  to  which  primary 
attention  was  given.  PrimH  facie  then, 
Mela  is  the  liver.    This  in  Welsh  b  Afu. 


27,  28.  Since  Anzerio  ^  Asserio,  Onsa 
was  probably  Onza  in  Etr.  U.  which 
might  easily  become  Euza.  Tlus  gives 
Euze,  ansa.  But  if  we  believe  that 
Euze  s=  Latin  Aurc,  the  same  .  general 
sense  results.  The  right  ear  =  right  hilt 
or  handle.  As  the  instrument  is  in  the 
dative,  so  perhaps  is  that  ^  which  one 
holds. 


TABLE  la.  (Etr.  U.) 


2.  Pre  wercs  arc  two  words  by  Via. 
22,  68.  So  Po8(t)  weres.  Werofe  lb.  9. 
VI  b.  47  shows  Wero  to  be  of  the  o-decl. 
and  Wercs  =  abl.  plural  (A.K.)  Wer  is 
related  to  for-is,  nearly  as  Woco  to  foc-us. 
Thus  Pre  and  Post  govern  abl.  (or  dat). 

3.  Crapofius  seems  an  epithet  of  supe- 
riority in  the  I^i^T  o^  K^^  Jupiter, 
Mars  and  Vofion.  The  epithet  sounds 
like  KparaUs, 

5,  Sewom,  ritum :  again  Via.  56.  So 
Seweir,  ritibus,  Via.  18. 

6.  Cutef,  cautd,  Grotefend;  A.K.  I 
see  no  proof  that  adverbs  end  in  -ef.  On 
Restef,  see  lb.  9.  Frehtcf  Ila.  26  is  a 
noun  of  t-decl.  Why  not  also  Cuti  (vox 
quieta)   from   adj.  Cuto,  quietus? 


$.  Arepes  arwes  is  also  Ayeper  arwes. 
(Besides,  -pes  becomes  -pe,  or  even 
vanishes;  and  Ta^ez  replaces  Cutef.) 
I  think  that,  in  so  current  a  phrase^ 
Arepesarwes cohered  in  utterance;  then 
-pesar  was  apt  to  become  -perar,  as 
(III.  32)  Ererec  for  Eresec.  That  Ta<jez 
accompanies  -pe  or  -per,  must  be  pure 
accident,  as  is  the  change  of  Arwes  to 
Arwies,  Arwis.  The  syntax  of  Arep^ 
arw5s  is  then  that  of  Captivis  agris,  if 
Arwa  bo  feminine,  as  III.  11  implies. 
See  on  Arsir,  Via.  6.  An  adj.  in  -epo 
is  possibly  analo^us  to  a  Latin  adj.  m 
-ivo.  Wo  had  Mers-owo  above.  The 
verb  Eitip-ens  Va.  I  may  also  be  com- 
pared, if  its  p  be  accessory. 
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(  ■'^PoBwer^B   Treblanfe  tref  sif   comiaf  feitu  ®TreW  Jowi^, 
( Pone  portas  Trebnlanas  tres  sues  [feminas]  fieudto    Trebo    Jovio, 
( ocriper  Fisiu,  tot&per  Icowiii&.   *Sopa'     sumta,  arwio™ 

( arce  pro  Fisia,  urbe  pro  Igayin^.     OfiGfts  retro  moyeto,  f  Terbenam 
4  ostentu.     Pflni  fetu.     ^^Cutef  pesnimn  are  arwies. 
(  proponito.     Thnre  facito. 

( ^^Prewer^s  Tesenac^s  trebuf  fetu.  Marte  Crapowi(e)  ^*fetu, 
(  Ante  portas  Tesenacas  tres  boves  jBacito.  Marti  Craboyio  feusito, 
( ocripe(r)  Fisiu,  tot&per  Icowin&.  Arwia  ostentu,  ^^watowa" 
(  arce  pro  Eisia,  urbe  pro  IguvinL  f  Verbenas  proponito,  sangoinem 
( ferine™  fetu,  p3ni  fetu.  Cutef  pesnimu  arpes  arwes. 
( calidam,  facito,  thure  facito. 

p^Posweres  Tesenacas  tref  sif  feliuf  fetu  ^^Fise  sa55i(e), 
(  Pone  portas  Tesenacas  tres  sues  [mares]  facito  Fidio  sancto, 
( ocriper  Fisiu,  tot&per,  Icowinft.  ^•Pdni  fetu,  Sopa'  Bumtu, 
( arce  pro  Eisia,  urbe  pro  Iguvina.  Thure  facito,  OSaa  retromoyeto, 
(  arvio™  ostentu.  Mefa^j^'^^westiga^ostettu;  Fijowi(e)  fetu. 
( fverbenam  proponito.  f  Jecur,  festivam  proponito ;  Fiso^o  facito. 
(Ocriper  Fisiu  fetu  ^^capif  purditaf,  sacref:  etraf  purditaf, 
(  Arce  pro  Fisid  facito  capidas  profanas,   sacras ;    alteras    profanas, 

S  etraf  ^'sacref,  tot&per  Icowinfi.     Cutef  pesnimu  arepes  anres. 
alteras  sacras,  urbe  pro  Iguvin^. 
( ^^Prewer^sWehij^s  tref  buf  calenif  fetu  Wofine*^Crapowi(e), 
(  Ante  portas  Vehijas  tres  boves  f  candidos  facito  Vofioni    Crabovio, 
( ocriper  Fisiu,  tot&per  Icowind,.    **  Watowa"  ferine"*  fetu,  heri 
(  arce  pro  Fisia,  urbe  pro  IgUTUia.      Sanguinem  calidum  fiacito,  vel 
( winu,  heri  p6ni.     ^  Arwio"'  ostentu.     Cutef  pesnimu  arepes 
(    vino    vel  thure.     t^^'^^^^^^°^  proponito. 
arwes. 

7,  14.  Comiaf  (gomiaf),  Feliuf  (filiuf  17.  Fiiovi,  a  corrapt  pronimcn.  for 

(VI  b.  8)  seem  to  mean  female  and  male.  Fiflovie,  VIb.  6. 

If  filiuf  be  r^iilly  Latin  filios,  comiaf  is  18,  19.  One  donble  set  of  jugs  (noed 

probably  .daughters  or  g:irls.  and  profane)  for  the  citadel ;  another 

9,  16.  Sopa  sumtu.    This  in  16  seems  double  set  for  the  city,    Cmp.  VIb.  18. 

to  respond  to  Ape  sopo  postro  peperscust,  1  he  verb  Fetu  here  governs  both  clauses : 

VIb.  6,  and  that  again  to  Sopai  postrof  to  insert  Aitu  'with  the  latter  would  make 


pcrstu  ila.  32.     Thus.  Sumtu  means  set      false  contrast.    This  passage  is  import- 
iehindy      '  ^    .      »^^    .« 


submoTeto :  see  Omtu,  IV.  1 3.  ant,  as  fixing  the  sense  of  Purdito,  corn- 
Instead  of  sumtu,  VIb.  25,  is  subotu  munis,  profanus;  and  thereby  determining 
(subbotu  ?).  See  on  Via.  64,  and  cmp.  the  moral  sense  of  the  rerb  Pnrdowitu; 
suhoco  (subvoco  ?)  Via.  22.  Omtu  to  which  as  an  outward  action  was  clear, 
me  yerifics  the  earlier  conjectures  :  so  20.  Caleruf  is  explained  by  A.K.  finom 
does  the  contrast  which  now  comes  out,  Isidorus  and  Philoxenus  as  meaning 
Ila.  24,  similar  to  that  here  and  in  16.  "  whit^-fronted.'*    (£qui  eMidi  or  cMli 


Taiile  Is. 
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( ••Posweres  WehiJ6^  tref  hapinaf  fetn  Tefre  Jowic,  =^oeripcr 
( Pone  portas  Yohijas     tres      agnas     fadto  Tefro  Jovio,     oxce  pro 

iFisiu,  totdper  Icowini.    Poste  asianc  fetii,  zeref  fetu,  ^^pelsana 
Fwi4,  urbe  pro  Iguviaa.  facito,  fdorsa  facito,     veUcra 

(fetn.      Arwia    ostentu,   pGni  fetu.    Ta^cz  peanimu  *^ayeptfr 
facito,  fYerbctiaj*  proponito,  tliure  facito, 

JApi  habina™  purdijus,  sorom  pessontrom  ^fetu,  Eamic 
Posfcquani  agaam  Tportf^irtj  t»tn^>'  pintoriam  facito.  Ibidem 
jwesti^m  prewe  fictti.  Tefre  Jowi{e)  fetu  ocriper  *^Pisiuj 
\  festiTam  fsetnel  fjungito.  Tofre  Jovio  fadto  arce  pro  Fisiii, 
( toUper  Icowinil,       destnico  peri*  Capire  perum,    feitu. 

\  iirbe  pro  Iguvina,  dfixtram  ad  frontem*     Capide  prorstim,  facito 

i^'Api  erel  pm-dijiis,  enoc  sorom  pesaontrom  feitii. 
Pofitq^EEni  alteram  irpoi^*[>ipf,  tain  quoque  f^^»  piatoriara  fadto. 
J***Slaflaim  esmic  westi^a**  affictu,  Ocriper  Fisiu,  tot&per 
\  [Humeralein]  ibidom  fcstivam  adjimgito.  Arce  pro  Fi&ia,  urbe  pro 
J  Ioowiii4^*feitii,  nertruco  peri,  Capire  petum  feitu :  pon^ 
( Igurina  fadto,  sinistram  ad  frontem,  Capide  prorsum,  facito:  tburo 

Ifeitu,  Api  80f  of  purditiuB,         eucx?   hapinaniin  enm 

facito.  Postquam  t  rvy^i  ir^iff f^pi  turn  quoqtie  agnarum  illiB  (sc.cmimm*} 
(ditu  zeref,         **ComoItii       zeref;       comates      pesniniu, 
dftto  fdorea,    HoM-consporgito  dorsa;  (cibis)  paratis  ministrato, 

31.  Fit  tUe  originVt,  Sbiili  :if>Tt!flimc,   I  print  Btnjiaim  camic,  a«  tkc slightest  ctumg« 
of  fcvnof  Uiflt  I  cm  denfie^  pelding^  the  acedfid  sense. 


ig  90  iaterpTBied— OS  rtutic  Latai^  I  au|)- 
poie.}  Ill  Gaelic,  Gcal  u  it  hit  e  :  -r*  i» 
pfotmlily  added  m  -dua  in  frigidu,";,  humi* 
luf,  cftndidus,  CoiQDarc  Cand&o  mth 
GunQB  W  Geal ;  ana  Caadido  will  re- 
premit  Gal^. 

24,  Hftpina,  Hal^ijuiT  agna.  It  cfin 
ll«ldlj  \m  aajthing  else  than  a.  lainb  or 
ld4  btOMin  we  know  th6  aames  of  oth^r 
vietuiiL    Eibma  (Habna)  is  nol  rumatc 

9$>  Fovfee  mxne  i  whethfsr  Foite  mean 
pfopter  if  tmaettain:   henpc  we  crnQDot 

^fMsm ;  II  a  ptii  of  the  TictinL    I  think 
**"  B^IBI  Borsa,  Terga,  and  that  Sers?*^ 
li,  %  18,  means  la  ter^ni^T  ^-e,  rotrnr- 
um^  whLch  bnnzfl  that  pusstt^e  uito  kur- 
on\%     It  equally  fkgr&m  with  Via,  5, 
situ,    VJh/41   by  GDI,   I   reiidcictl 
"**  TcrtatOi'*  and  aflerwaidi  found  I  could 


git  Ihii  out  of  tftrrt^Tm^  ftom  S««e, 
MWToi^*    I  rpgard  tbla  tu  a  Terificatirai, 

S7.  For  Sorom,  see  on  Ua,  S. 

28.  Eemic^  tturiSt.  The  fonn  invohcs 
nil  diiBculty,  as  =  E^c-ml-c ;  wnoo  ire 
hofe  EsomeV  Ih.  8=  Est^mo  Tib.  47, 

2S,  3L  Fietu,  Afflctu  sc«m  ?hy  cjii.) 
to  mean  jaugito,  udmngito.  The  form 
is  near  to  Germ,  fagfen,  A*K,  Aif^-^ 
tho  latter  to  Fictii,  and  identify  it  with 
Pingito,  in  which  I  am  no  mfaning. 

30.  Efel,  by  cnx.  alter.  It  i^i  Welt$li 
AjtuU,  Poisiblv  £rf/  is  rigM;  i»  Eiil- 
in^t  V fa.  7,   tt  n^ms  to  bo  indeelinable, 

d  1  ^  StaHaim,  I  HUppo«e  to  be  8taflareai 
(VI  b.  39)  rudely  pronounced.  I  con- 
jecture that  Btam  =  annu* ;  and  Si-apla 
(VI  b,  19,  scapula)  bumeruji,  Ilobmaon 
Gr,  Autt,  gives  us  onu  intcrpm,  of 
aj^ffTfiif^  to  cut  pieces  out  of  (he  4k^^ 
ikt\  The  interpm.  testifies  Iq  thtj  pnotiei. 
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§  1.  TWO  MORE  TRIPLET  SACRIFICES  COMPLETE  THE  ATONEMENT 
FOR  THE  CITADEL. 

{^Wocucom  Jowiu,  pone  owef  furfatt,  tref  witliif  toruf  *Marte 
Focum  ad  Joyium,  quum  oves  [tondent],  tres  vitalos  tauros  Marti 
(  Hone  fetu,  popluper  totfia  Ijowin&s,  tot&per  Icowina. 
iHoghio  facito,  pro  populo  urbis  Iguvinae,  pro  tirbo  Iguvina. 
('Watowa™  ferine™  fetu,  poni  fetu,  arwia  ostentu.  Cutep 
(Sanguinem  calidum  facito,  etc. 
pesnimu  *arepes  arwes.  * 

{Wocucom  Coreties  tref  witlup  tony?  Honte  *^e(r)fi(e)  feitu, 
Focum  apud  Quiritii  tres  vitulos  tauros  Honto  Cerfio  facito, 
(popluper  totas  Ijowin^,  tot&per  Ijowin&.  Watowa  •ferine 
I  pro  populo  urbis  IguvinaB, 

feitu,  arwia  ostentu,  tenzidim  ayweitu.  Heris  winu,  herts  "pdni 
feitu.     Cutef  persnimu  anpes  arwis; 

(inoc  ocar  pihaz  fust.  *Swepp  esomec  esono  anter-wacaze 
( tunc  arx  piata  fdcrit.  Siquid  bac  in  religione  intermendoeum 
(wa§etomi  s^,  awif  azzeriatu;  ^werofe  Treplanu'  cowertu: 
( in  vitiato    sit,   avos     obscrvato ;    portas  ad  Trebulanas  convertito : 

{restef  esond"^     feitu. 

f  instaurationes   religionum  facito. 

TABLE  lb.  (Etr.  U.) 

1.  Furfat »  Furfant  VI  b.  43.  Pone —  tbink  Ander  to  be  adverbial  ^terea)  and 

furfant,  Boems  to  denote  the  season ;  hence  Wacazc  to  be  the  nomin.  of  a  noon.  The 

I  conjecture  Furfant,  tondent.     Upon  words  Waca2e...awif  are  here  mixed  in 

this,  Iforfcx,  shear s^  suggests  itself.  one ;  but  are  clearly  separated  in.  Ylb. 

6.  Tenzidi,  was  added  with  mincepie  47,  from  which  one  must  not  li^tly 
to  the  first  slices  of  meat  for  llontus  deviate.  Swepo  looks  like  Siquod ;  but 
^cdiiis.    A  savoury  herb  ?  we  are  hardly  competent  to  affirm  that 

7.  Ocar,  nom.  to  Ocres.  Pihaz  =  it  cannot  be  Siquid.  I  understand  **•  in 
Pihat(o)s,  A.K.  vitiate  sit"  as  idiomatic  for  "  in  vitio  sit." 

8.  Wacaze,  Sewacne,  "Waijetom,  point  9.  Ecstef  (prima  facie)  is  a  noun  of 
to  a  root  \Vac=mcnda,  macula.  Final -azc  i-decl.  ace.  pi.  From  Resta-tu,  instaura 
(>06€  in  VI  b.  47)  seems  ^=  -osus,  -c^Siyi.  Ila.  6,  I  make  Resti,  instauratio ;  which 
AndtT  :  wacaze  have  a  colon  between  gives  the  sense  sought  by  A.K.  in  adverb 
them  as  separate  words ;  but  so  we  often  "Denuo."  This  dcrivn.  makes  light  of 
separate  the  parts  of  a  compound.    A.K.  long  a  in  Resta.    I  admit  it  is  harsh. 
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1 1  REVIEW  OF  THE  CITY  MILITIA,  AND  SEPAEATIOH  OF  THE 

i  '^Pone  poplom  afferom  hories,  awef  anzeriato  etu^  pemaiaf 
(  Quum  populum  f  nDcensere  voles,   avBs  observatum  ito,     anticas, 

I^'postnaiaf-     Poo€  oowortua,  crencatrom  hatn;  enomec  ^^pir 
jwstic^,     Quum  converteris,     f  lituum      capito ;    tuac    ignem 
iahdimem  ententu.     Pone  pir     eiitc?lus(t)  ahdiineBi,  *^€«tioiDec 
in  aede     iaceaditOp     Quum  ignis  |  incaluerit      in  tndtf        tunc 
I  steplatu       "Parfam  desswam — tefe,      tote      Icowine,*^ 

\  carmine- invocato  '*  Bairliam  *fJiV —  tibi,  uTbi(que)  IgaviiiaD," 
(  **WapefeTii  awieclufc  complfiatu  :  wea™  awiecla^  r^tonomc  etu, 
\  [Cuims]  ad  Augurales    coaspioito :   viam  augmnlem  m  aiicrum  ito. 

f**Prinowatu(s)  etuto;  percaf  habetuto  P<5iiiii;atc(8)*  Pone 
Patricii  eunto:  virgas  habento  Panicse-mali,  Qunm 
Ifmenea  '* Acert>mamemj  enomec  etur8(i)tamu :  **  Totti°*  Tari- 
venieB  Aquiloniamj  tunc  ecsecrato;  *'Urbem  Tadi- 
1  naUf^,  trifu"^  ^"Tarinate",  Turscom  Naharcom  nomem^ 
(natem,      agrum       Tadinatcm,       Tuscum     S^aharcum       nomeii| 

fjapuzcora    nomepi  '^swepis  habe,  •portatu  (u}lo    puo   mers 
Japndi^om    nomen       siquia   liabet,     portato  fill^c?  qui(¥)    fas 

18.  PijTtJitulo,  of  the  InscT.  is  corrlcted  by  VTb.  55.  Yi^t  the  sense  TIlo,  S7h«, 
httn^h,  fiuUbk  here  mid  W,  25,  28,  lh  a^amst  iiDEiloj^-.  Wc  hud  Erac,  illae,  IIL  12  j 
"  uc,  ilUc»  111.  14,    Moreover  we  Imve  uo  accu*.  for  ForUitu* 


10.  AirCTf>ni,  niTWBiferre,  A  K.    Latin 
» An-qiitfo,  with  Ad  =  ami ;  but  I  do 
t  lee  tali  ante  in  Umbriant  wklch  wtm 
'  Asbn  for  Aoib.    >j^  Bcctn^  to  exbatut 
the  moam  of  Umbrinn  Aa. 
IL  Hita:  leeonlfa.  22. 
12-  Bitdust :  only  here,  and  VI  b,  50. 
BmM  lad  soiitid   ^ide  to  Incnlnmt. 
This  word,  and  Entontu,  inceadit^},  ^vo 
iome  mutual  aiupport. 

13.  Hence  ana  Irora  Via.  2^  3,  we  get 
ttplo^  cantilena,  Stiplatu,  cantato^  mr* 
mTocato.  (I  am  unable  to  «ee 
^ipulaU  bcr«.]  For  ctm.  crfx^  ^  fwri«v 
««tiifi«a  mc>  I  e?en  auspRCt  that  Lat, 
Stipulor  meant,  *'  I  repeat  n  carmeu  or 
formuU-*'  Fmrfamfiife^  ct^.^  is  a  quotn^ 
oa  mulikt^d  far conciicat?^ :  Via.  5,  IS. 
for  IIh*  «eD*t  of  Dcsua,  gee  Appendh  II. 
U.  Wapt'fCTU  =^  Wapff-i^n,  Final  o 
'  Awtoelaf^  (otberwiie  snperfiuoui)  sp- 
lUu  concord;  and  iiug;gctLs  thiit 
thero  vmj  be  concord  in  III.  20,  TV.  6. 


I  iitppoM)  Awiaclo,  auguraliB,  to  bt  a 
proper  «yeeliTe^  though  *do  jrpuerttUf 
doii<»tos  a  derifatlve  noun.  So  iu  Latia 
Ludicra,  Etdieutui,  Mnjitionlaiare  i^jeiH 
tires.    Wea^Vk. 

Iff,  Prino-wata,  §o  amljiid,  fiym 
princepa  jumguU,  i.e,  pnMer,  patfidn^ 
Now  m  lb.  ilf  the  Prinowatoft  i»  con- 
trasted Co  tho  Comne,  the  pntric^ii  to  tho 
plobfl'  Thin  not  oulj  contmnit  the  fleufle 
patricii,  but  verifier  'that  of  Watowa,  I 
thin^,  bejond  reasonable  doubt,^;5.  Per- 
caf poui^to(B)  :  VI  b.  51  Perca  ponisiater : 
oiceUently  cipbiincd  by  A.K,  from  Ser- 
Tiu«  on  Ma,  4,  137,  as  *' vtrgas  ex  laalo 
Punico,"  —7*  Menee,  \&  either  irregularf 
or  Li  to  bo  i^oiroctod  into  Bones : 

1 0.  Kuiitama  ^^  Ebo-tur&(i)ta*hiniu« 
Turstt^  it  t  f^ueatatlve  forro  from  Tore^ 
fottad  ia  T^tn,  Ku^mto,  lb.  40,  Vila. 
6L  HfiTOf  a^^HTfi  m*Jitr^  may  be  all 
that  it  meuit* 
_  18.  Hert;  fat.  Soe  VIii*  28.—^,  Ura ; 
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(est,  feitu  uru  pe^e  mefs  est" 
est,  facito  f  ulla  re,  quali  fas  est." 
( staheren  termn^sco,  enomec : 
(  stabunt  ad  terminos,  tunc  (dicito) : 
I  Icowinu(s) !"  Enomec  appretu 
t     Iguvini!"  Tone  ambito 

persnimu.     Enomec, 


^*Pone  prinowal 
Qaam '    patiicii 
"♦Armamo,  *^caterai 
<'f  ArmMmfT,  f^**®^®™ 
toree    et    pure:    p 
taniis  *    et     igni:    qu 
(ambreftis,    ^^  persnimu.     Enomec,     ''Etato,  Icowinuc 

lambieris,  ministrato.  Tunc  (dicito)/' Itatum  [A.E.]  Ign^ini 
(  Trijoper  ampreAtu,  **trijoper  pesnimu;  trijope 
t      •  Ter  ambito,  ter(precem)      ministrato;    ter(dici1 

( "  Etato,  Icowinus ! "  Enomec  ^'prinowatua  9imo  etu 
l"Itatum,    Iguvini!"  Tunc  patricii    [domum?]  cur 

( erahont  wea     gimo      etuto  prinowatus. 
(  eandem  viam  [domum  ?]  eunto  patiicii. 


FOUR  MORE  TRIPLET  SACRIFICES. 


^^Fontlere  trif  aprof  rufru'  ote  peiu'  feitu  ^erf6  Marti( 
( Ad  Fontulos  tres  apros  rubros  aut  f  piceos  facito  Ceifo  Marti 
(*5"Watowo™  tferime"*  fetu,  arwio™  oetentu,  p6ni  fe 
( Sanguincm  calidum  facito,  fyerbenam  proponito,  thuro  fac 
^Tacez  pesnimu  axe^e  arw^«.  i^ 

}*^Rupini6  tre'  porca'  rufra'  ote  peia'  fetu  Preet 
In  agro  Eubinio  tres  porcas  rubras  aut  fpiceas  facito  Pnest 
(^Qerfie  Qerfes  Marties.  Peraia'  fetu,  arwia  osten 
I     CerfisB    Cerfi    Martii.     PrimsQvas    facito,  fyerbenas    propon 


19.  Armano,  of  the  Inscr.  should  undoubtedly  be  Armiimo  asAismahaino  of  VIb, 
25.  Ferime,  is  altered  to  Ferine  by  A.K.    Rightly  perhaps:  yet  rustic  L 
Formus,  calidus,  makes  it  possible  that  Ferine,  Fenmo  were  both   right.    C 
$§piyhsy  d€pfi6s.    In  III.  16, 1  now  write  Ferrime  with  double  r. 


afain  Va.  5,  VI  b.  65.  Nothing  nearer 
than  uUus  appears:  which  in  an  afhrma- 
tive  clause  may  be  rendered  fjutna,  as 
here,  "Let  him  offer  any  lawful 
sacrifice." 

19.  Staheren,  3rd  p.  pi.  fut.  A.K.  The 
form  does  not  recur. 

20.  Armamo  cateramo  =  ^Vrsmahamo 
caterahamo.  Vlb.  56.  Evidently  Ar  and 
Af  here  mean  the  same.  Final  o  de- 
serrcs  remark.  When  in  liatin  -amur, 
-emur;  -crit,  erat;  regit,  rcgct,  regat, 
distiu^^h  tense,  -hunio  and  -himu  in 
Umbnan  are  not  likely  to  be  the  same. 


But  the  form  -hamo  does  not  recur.- 
If  w  of  Gaterwa  Tanished  in  Caterahi 
that  is  but  as  Seritu  for  Semito,  sen 
So  with  us,  Norich  for  Norwich,  etc. 

28.  Unless Qimo meaniiMiiMM, orn 
then  (if  some!  Ila.  27  be  aimul)  I 
think  of  nothing  else  but  "  in  mar 
1  find  that  oeum  in  Gaelic  means  a 
or  pace. — fi,  Erahont,  perhaps  for  ] 
font,  as  Vlb.  65.  Else  for  EraM 
See  lib.  22. 

24.  Peio,  evidently  a  colour.  I 
well  render  it  by  piccus.  I  had  thm 
of  ^€u6s. 
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4'**Capif    moTBf     aitu;       wesclo      wetu»     atro     alfo*     P6iii 
\    Capidus  mesToA  f  ordiuatoj  Tos^olum  fvovetoj  nigra ni  album* 

fetii :  ^ta^ez  pestmiiii  afe|Mr  arwes. 

"Tra     8ate     tref  v,itM  fcitu  Ttiss^^  Qerfiu  Qerfk  Martins. 
Saliatam  trt?B  vitidos  lacito    Tursjc  Certo    Cerfi    Martii* 
i'  fetu ;    arwia  oetettu,    pum   fetu ;    tapez    pesuixnu 

FrimflEvas  facito ;  Tcrbonas,  etc. 

'^areper  arwes. 
)  Pone  purdin9us(t),  caretUj  pufe  aprof  **facurent»     Pujee  ems 
t  Gaum      porricietj       calato,     ubi    aproB  f  factari  sint    Trout  ilHs 
i    depit    ape     cni3     derust,  postro   ^9oppifiatii — Rupiname, 
\  iadgnat^  postiiuam  illis  aadgnavarit,  retro  co:ii?picito, — ad  Itabiaam, 
(     ems      dera;     ene    tra    Sahta™  coppifiajaj  ^erus     dera, 
'  (si)  ilJis  aseignat ;  item  trans  Sabatam  conspiciat,  (si)  illis  aasignat* 
f  Eno  Rupinjirac  postro   eowertti;  untaero  ^comatfi 

I  Turn  ad  Rubinora  retro  convertito ;  intcgro  (membro)  parato 
j  pcsnimu,  Eao  capi'  sacra^  aitu ;  wescio  wetu.  ^Eno 
(  mini-itrato.  Turn  eapidas  sacras  ordinato  j  Tasculuni  f  voreto.  Turn 
Satame     cowertu^   antocrij  comate  pesnimu*       Eno   eBono 

in  Sahatam  eanvertito^  integro  parato  minktrato.      Turn  sacrum 

ipurdituin   fast* 
profanum   fuerit. 


i 


to.  Sicrs!^  gtsnerally  Bocrcf,  Latin 
fiiii  tlie  aam&  vaii&n%  Sauer  asd  Bmm, 
— B.  Aitu,  Wetu.  Tke  pfOGSM  indi^tiHl 
it  dcrdopL-d  in  the  panUd  poitag«, 
Vila.  9-3€.  Tberem^  hUA  tmd 
wyto  vevdi  am  iolemnl^r  deroted  to 
""       "a;  wbieh  gmdea  as  to  render  Wctu^ 


tliough  woiu  mi^it  have  be«u 
cxpoebd.  (Ilm.  39  Wotubaa  koiiic  ot]ier 
mmtii).  NiiSt,  it  is  clear,  Vila.  25,  that 
the  Teseels  ore  rsi^d^  And  //r!^,  tliij  wliito 
itcroH  the  blnck^  in  rows.  Tkb  EiiggeAU 
thftt  Aitu  means  "mage''  the  TesBela. 
Aitu,  qu*  tcir  Ahitn  ?  .^hitu  ?  Arhitn  ? 
I  thmk  of  Germ.  E^ihe,  row  ^  ItaL  Riga, 
Itae,  ulflo  V;i^0T,  whence  6pxafios,  per* 
liap»  the  ntai-eat  Gr<3ek  repre*eatatiTe  of 
E«K,  m  optyia  of  Rego.  Wo  can  but 
mmtetmi^  here ;  hut  what  if  Umbmn 
bid  Arhitu  (m  fonn^r^'^to ;  iu  ionae, 
^*iiiige  Ihcm"),  tfmntctiiii^f  Eeihcn  with 

B«fere  (Sf^x*''0  &ph*^'  ^^^  {^^^*  ^) 
iifDla  (?)  Aitu,  t^rdittiito  i  woidil  he  ran- 
tittcftioiif  n»t  w^ite  than  Omtu  (ohmo- 
TOto).  Dertu  (dedicate).  La«Uy,  tho 
veflel%  bebg  hkek   and   whit«p  wore 


either  wooden  or  eartbenware  '  not  eurtli- 
en  ware,  else  the  piling  would  hiiYe  been 
too  unnafe  :  honoe^  wooden. 

31.  Trans  Sahatun.  Tbe  Sahnta  may 
SQcm  to  have  boen  a  strcoiu  or  rill,  eanl| 
croas<>d,  oJid  of  augurd  importance.  See 
Vila  6>  39. 

33.  Pnrdin^us  (of  Mime  tjpo  m  Com- 
billa-n^iuH),  apv.  u  eormptea  mto  Purdi- 
tius,  Purdijiiii,  in,  33,  30,  27.  Comptirin;* 
iu  u*e  after  Pone  and  Ape  (Ila,  7,  S)  1 
infer  that  it  mnst  ctprtJss  the  vague 
Latin  future,  unci  neither  thi^  future  puttt 
nor  the  paulo  po^t,  -urui  es. 

34.  Pacurent.  The  €ix\.  retiUircs  ttuit 
it  be,  as  usual,  tuturc  j  in  form  =  Pecerint» 
hut  from  Fecero,  not  from  Fccerim,  To 
m^e  thill  intelligible  in  Latin,  one  muit 
«aj  FactoH  biiit. 

34-38,  Tbe  au^al  poaturea  arc  per- 
plexing, nor  can  I  profe»  to  gain  clear 
idem  here.  I  aupiK»e  the  cool^  jointi 
of  'M  Qud  33  belong  lo  the  three  euTeg. 
Dera  (DirsuJ  I  believe  to  be  the  rerbd 
it^nif  EUid,  by  rule,  tho  3rd  i>er^  sing. 
pr«i.  ladic.    '^o  in  Vb^  13,  nud  in  An- 
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(  *®Po8tertio"  pane  poplo"*  adderafust,  iwecca~  peracre" 
)  Post  teitium  (diem)  qu^  populum  indicayerit,  jayenoani  iMpaitv 
^tussetu*^  super  conme  arfertur.  Prinowatufl  duf  tosaetato: 
(  sacrato  super  plebe  f  dictator.  Patricii  duas  sacranto: 
( hoddra  Foro™  Sehmeniar  hatuto.  Eaf  iwecca'  ^'tre'  Aceyonie 
(  infra  [Eora]  Semoni®  capiunto.  Easjuyencas  tres  AquiloniflD 
(  fetu  TussS  Jowie.  Arwio™  ostettu :  **p6iii  fetu :  peyaia' 
(  facito  Tursffi  Jovise.   f  Verbenam  proponito :  thure  facito :  primseyas 

ifetu.    Ta9ez  pesnimu  ar^^  arwes.     Ouestre  tie  usaie  sweso- 
fadto. 
wow9istiti8teteies. 

TABLE  Va. 

POWERS  AND    DUTIES    OF  THE  DICTATOR.    EvffwM  TO  WHICH 
HE   IS   SUBJECT. 

(^Esoc  frater  Attij[erior  ^eitipess  plenasi^r  umasiSr,  ohtretie 
Hoc   fratres    Attidii    [sDstimant]  plenariis  umariiSf  auctoritate 
( 'T(oticer)  T.  Castru9ije^     Arfertur  pisi  pumpe  *ftist  (ocre) 
I     Praefecti  T.     Castnicii.      f  Dictator      qui  cunque  fuerit    (arci) 

4.  Ocre  is  inserted  by  me,  as  in  16. 


(lirsH-fust,  analogous  to  in-dicu-verit. 
Rnbina  was  the  great  repository-  of  sacred 
Teasels ;  if  (37  as  29)  the  tow  is  confined 
to  this  region. 

40.  Postertio,  post  tertium  diem  ?  Post 
(apy.)  goTems  abl.  elsewhere.  If  it  can- 
not take  ace.  A.K.  suggest  to  construe  it 
as  "  Tcrtio  post  quam." 

40-43.  Comparisonwith  Vila.  61,62, 
is  instructiTC.  Comne  in  Oscan  means  rh 
Koivhv.  In  both  languages  the  word  seems 
to  be  imported  ana  corrupt  Latin.  So, 
I  think,  J  uenga,  Iwecca,  must  have  been. 


42.  Sehmeniar,  gen.  sing,  with  final 
-r  for  -s,  is  new  in  this  dialect.  But  in 
the  very  next  table,  this  change  is  nni- 
Tcrsal.  Shall  we  say  that  this  denotes 
incipient  transition  ?  Nay,  but  in  £re- 
rec,  Fesnere,  Facurent,  it  was  long  esta- 
blished; the  transition  began  earlier. 
What  is  more,  we  hare  noted  in  lib.  2 
nouns  in  "  a  pure"  to  make  dat.  pi.  in 
-ias.  What  wonder,  if  such  nouns  made 
gen.  sing,  in  -iar,  avoiding  ambiguity  ? 

Sehmenia  appears  to  me  a  female  name 
(a  goddess  r)  relating  to  the  god  Semo. 
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2.  Eitipes=Eitipcns,  A.K.  So  I  had 
taken  it.  They  render  it  "docrevcrunt  ?" 
—Why  pret.r  It  is  certainly  Indie. 
Are  then  -ns  and  -nt  identical,  as 
T{nrrov<xi{^=T\nrrovaC)  =:r^nrovri}  For 
we  have  sent  (sunt),  Furfant  VI  b.  43, 
besides  Facurent,  etc.,  in  fut.  pnct.  indie. 
— In  Oscan,  Eitua  =  money.  Qu.  Esoc 
eitipens,  "Rcttle  this  rate?"  is  Aestimant 
the  word  .5  — ^.  Umasia,  III.  3.— y.  Oh- 
tretie =  auctoritia,  i.e.  auctoritate,  from 
Ohtur,  auctor :  A.K.— Auctor,  Auctoritas 
from  Augeo,  haye  so  peculiar  a  history, 


(so  unlike  anything  from  &f /(»  or  Wach- 
Kcn,)  that  Ohtur,  Ohtretie,  for  magister, 
auctoritate,  can  hardly  be  natiTC  Um- 
brian.  Did  not  the  formula  Auctoritate 
I^nctoris  pass  into  Umbria,  as  Octroi  into 
France,  with  Roman  supremacy  ?  Oht- 
retie may  be  a  clumsy  imitation  of 
Auctoritate. 

3.  In  the  first  initial  of  T.  T.  Cas- 
truijijc,  as  of  C.  T.  Cluwijer,  I  see  the 
office^  Prefect,  Qu»stor,  on  which  the 
"  authority"  was  grounded :  for  its  men- 
tion seems  strictly  necessary. — /3.  Pin, 
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idewaaase  Attijeper,  ere  ri  esone  ^curaja.  Prehabxaj 
oppido  \qm  Attidiis,  ille  rei  rdigiosiE  euret*  PrEeaumat 
Spire  ur&co  ri  emnk  ^ai,  hert©;  et,  pure  esone  aiss, 
quidqiiid  fullii  ctue  re  religiosu  sit,  ultro;  et,  fquot  religioni  smt, 
(sacreo  ^peracneo  opetu,  Rewestu,  pof-e  derte 
(tot)  hostiaa  ht^ai  prociirat<j,  [EeapondetOj]  quan^mf  f  dicto 
J  «ero®  emantiir  herto  :  et,  pihaclu  pone  ^tribri^o  fuicst,  agruto 
I  eorum  eumantiir  ultro :  et,  piaculum  quum  rpirrht  crit,  ab  agro 
(   rewestu  ^"emantn     herte*        Arfertur    pisi     pumpe 

I  [reKpondeto]     (^t)    Bumantur     uitro.        f^^^^^tor     qui    cunque 


&al^  A.K*— Also  Poi  u  qui ;  and  Pore» 
Fbiie  iff  qui,  «inf .  or  pi. — A,E.  recognize 
tkat  Pcfe  fltnctJj  m&aa  ^/ur; — like 
n  qajd«^  Smtof  and  Which^  in  modem 
Ettpope.  Ksi  (yia,7)  iAqiiifipwm.  Pm 
pumpe  bero  una  Pisi  mnupc}  VI lb.  (qui 
eimque,  qt&iquandoqtic)  make  Pi^  nearly 
^squisqiys. 

*.  Ejc wastage  AtdjerieT  yields  no  syn* 
tM.  As  tbc  oaly  iafe  correction,  I  insert 
0<ve  as  in  16  ^  tlben  Attij(?fier  is  dat.  pL 
in  concord  with  two  antivea  singular. 
The  idj.  Eiewasat^o],  III,  24,  29^  im- 
pliei  A  noun  Eicwnsi^  mtlier  tlian 
MitrwmtM ;  hm<s&  t  get  -«e  »  rt ,  que  i 
hit  ooniTnuiti0n  is  needed.    The  mi&m 

EiewBfli  (oppidum)  Li  eugi^ted  in  16 
_  lihe  Gontraat  lo  arx.  It  is  condnned 
x>n  olwerfinff  tltat  m  Oppidum  =^  tvtitilw 
(f«>r  !vdt.  Oppido  =  plane),  &o  Eicwiisc 
^ud^  U}  hat.'  irqnua,  level, — Wo  may 
pncsunie  itat  Eiqwo  means  Jtai  in 
mbrian. 

5,  12.  Preliabitt,  Prehwbia;  cmp^  iic^- 
^     ne^ligo.     The    Bonjse    Qcedeil    m, 

itf  not  Pr»beat.    Unhetu,  Hahtn, 

[j  mean  Cnpito.    Join  Prehabia 

pupiat  altro,  pro  mo  imperw. — ff. 

=  uJld  }  Kt,  qua  vis.     Only  in  I  b. 

18,  YI  b.  55. 

6.  Pure,  Puri,  qui*  A-K.— It  oecwm 
edy  in  Table  V.  uaci  tlie  pa«iige  before 

to  prove  thmt  Pure  mfiiins  qusL 

BwBtm  lit   muunttticfll   ante* 

it,  wttbont  wbieh  the  tkiiv*  Bmue 

untnteliiMbl<? .    Esone  eit,  ftM^p^mi  ett, 

it  it  a  ToUgioua  diii^,)  diatlnguiibci  the 

iaofal  lenae  of  Ksono  from  i^acrr,  aaeoT ; 

^hato,  piatnm.     Ko  other  Umhnim  root 

for  liftt,  rchgio.^^*  Sacrw),  kter 

are  neut.  pL  as  Lai.  tn^tia :  m 

d  in  aecnsative  of   conson.  d«cL 

lor  Greek  a  (A.K.].— But  I  ex»At 

Jtrongi^  proof  hefora  1  can  beliere  that 

in  the  o-decL  WmGlo  and  Weacli  in- 


I  makt 

^■fi  untnt4 
^Kfit  it  a 


differently  mean  vascnla,  ami  that  in  the 
9-dGC.  Motto  and  Molta  alikfl  mean  mukta. 

7.  Derte  =  dicto  f  or  jusai^ationr, 
sententii :  though  abl .  would  please  me 
better  than  dative,  Eorum,  ac%  fnitrum ; 
rather  elliptical  The  dictator  i^^  to  take 
the  responsibililj  of  applying  thts  bieth- 
r^n'i  principle  t  he  may  be  fined,  if  bo 
does  It  wrongly  (Vb.  1-6).  Rewestu 
emantur  muat "  approitimate  to  jubft& 
Bumantur, 

7-10.    A.K,     acutely    eipliuned    Sis 

fes.ins,  eint,)  Emantur  {=  amnmtimy, 
bjicjo  (=  TfiiTTvi,  Via.  54),  Acrutu 
pcrbapji  =  Agruto,  ab  agro,  Vb,  9.  (On 
postiMJgn.  -to,  see  Vila,  8.)  But  the 
whole  remained  obscure.  I  now  find 
lig:ht  in  Vila.  62;  where,  after  three 
heifera  have  been  deroted,  they  we  to  be 
caught  by  *'  whoever  please* "  below  the 
fora  of  Scmonia  or  Bemo;  and  wfmtfvw 
thrtio  ate  ^rH  caught,  are  to  be  sacrificed. 
This  shows  Hertc,  ultTO^  **at  will^"  to 
mean  hero,  not  the  good  will  of  the 
owuor,  but  the  arbitrary  wlQ  of  others. 
**  Rewestu  cniantur'*  come^  twice,  hut 
the  second  time  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
aeccsBory  word  Acrutu,  which,  there fure^ 
takes  the  lead.  Ab  aji^ro,  ipo  ab  agro,  la 
ptrMapi  equivalent  to  '*  Below  Senionia*s 
fora."*  Rewestu,  E$pmto,  roi^ht  mean 
rt)e«nseto,  review ;  but  to  pt  jubcto  out 
of  thiiti  m  hard.  Is  it  Recitato  ^  Hennn- 
elttto?  Bospondetof  The  lost  well  ti^es 
on  the  dictator  the  respomihilitf/.  In 
my  drat  olforts  I  hail  rendered  Wcsteis, 
Vl  a.  22,  vota  or  spon^ionem,  and  wrote 
Revo  veto  foi  Rewestu,  I  am  eoufirnied 
in  the  opinion  that  West  =  Breton 
^we«t1,  spou^o ;  and  render  Rcwc*tu  == 
in  se  recipito,  **  let  him  be  responsible/* 
Paveiolati  interpretii  Pacuviu«*t  nhrtie 
Hmtire  ferodatn  by  Feroda  rt^smitre,—* 
Emantur  *^m^  to  b§  soixed,"  sppean  to 
be  fnture  and  subjunctive. 
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{"fiist,   erec      esonesoo      vepurus'        fekw&  ^'aiputrati 

fderity  ille  religiosiB  cum  9uuc6pou  [pignoris  captionc]  arbitiata 
(fratro™  Attijerid™  prehubia,  et  tnuypenn^r  prewar  posti 
Ifratmin  Attidiorum    prsBsumat,    et      [toxandis]    smguliB  propter 

icastrowof.  ^^Frater  Attijerior  eao  eitipess  plenasidr,  ^umasier 
fdndoB.       Fratres     Attidii      hoc  [aestiinaiit]  plenariis  umariU 
i   ohtretie  C(we8turer)  T.  Cluwijer,  ^^comnacle  Attijeri6,  ocre 
lauctoritate     Qutcstons     T.  Gluyii,    communitati   Attidise,      orci 

(eicwasestf  Attijerier.     "Ape  apelust,      mimedo" 

oppido  f  que  Attidiis.  Postquam  ( victimaiii)  aperuerit,  f  munuBCulum 
{habia  nxim^r  ^^prewer  posti  castrowof.  Et  ape  purdito" 
habeat  numiniB  singulis  propter  fimdos.  Et  postquam  porrecta 
{^•fust,  moneclo™  habia  numer  dupl6r  *^po8ti  castrowo'.  Et 
fuerit,  f  munusculum  habeat  nummis  duplis  propter  fundos.  Et 
(  ape  subra  spafS™  fiist,  ^^  mon^clo™  habia  numer  tripkr 
I  postquam  super  f  verubus  fueiit,  munusculum  habeat  nummis  triplis 
( posti  **castrowo'.  Et  ape  frater  5er8nator  furent,  ^ehweldo 
I  propter  fondoe.      Et  postquam  fratres  cenati  fuciint,  pronunciatom 

{feia  fratrees  oto  cwestur,  ^swe  rehte  curato"  si.  Swe  meetro* 
faciat  magister  aut  quoDstor,  si  recte  curatum  sit.  Si  major 
(caro™  *^fratro™  Attijenom,  pure  ulo  benurent,  **pro8tciirent 
pars  fratrum  Attidiorum,  \(\}iQt  filluc  yenerint,  tP'^>^^<k'^* 
i  rehte  curato™  ero™,  erec  *^profe  si.  Swe  mestro™  caro™  fratro" 
recte  curatum  esse,  illud  probe  sit.  Si  major  pars  fratrum 
(  Attijerio™,  ^pure  ulo  benurent,  prosicurent  *^curato™  rehte 
(Attidiorum,  tquotfilliJlc  venerint,  fproclderint  curatum  recte 
( neip  ero™,  enoc  fititro™  (Vb.^)  ehwelclo™  feia  fratrees  ^ote 
1  non  esse,  tunc  fratrum  pronunciatum  faciat  magister  aut 

i  cwestur,  panta  motta  ^arferture       si.  Panta"    motta** 

quaestor,   quanta  multa  ^fdictatori  irrogetur.      Quantum  multam 


11.  Fclswa,  bj  cux.  is  co-ordinate  with  17-22.     I  adopt   the    rendering   of 

Nurpenner,  which,  even  if  corrupt,  has  Muneclo,  Numer,  Qorsnator,  £rom  (esse) 

the  syntax  of  Norm-andis.  from    A.K.     Whether    Mnnoolo    (Lat 

14-16.   Was  the    Prefect's  authority  Munus,  a  tharey)  be  native  Umbrian, 

without  the  Qusestor's  found  insufficient  I  doubt.    See  on  lb.  41. — On  Spafo, 

for  17-20  ?    A  new  decree  cannot  be^  see  VI  b.  17. 

at  14,  for  17  coheres  indissolubly  with  26.  By  Procldo,  I  mean  Decldo,  decide. 

18,  and  is  totally  unintelligible  without  Heri-fi,  Yb.  6.    For  the  terminn.  see  oi 

it.    The  nominatives  of  1 7  are  in  1 3.  Also  Via.  20. 
the  umtmer  of  2  has  no  sense  until  wc 
reach  nunur  in  17. 
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(  frotro"  *  Attijerii^  mestro™  caro™,  pure  ulo  ^*benurcnt,  arferture 

(  fifatnim  Atttdiomiu    major     par^j  fi^uot  filltic  Tenerint,  fdictatori 

iero™  pepurcureut    *^lierifi,  ^tunto  motia  aperture      bi. 
Bam     papo&ceiint    Toluntorie,  tanta  multa  f  dictatori  irrogHur* 


TABLE  Vb. 

TWO  COMPACTS  CONCERNING  A  CORN  PAYMENT.  AND  THE  RE- 
CEI\X\G  OF  SACEIFICIAL  MEAT,  AT  THE  AMPHICTIONIC 
SACRIFICE,  OF  lib* 

i*  Clovemiur  diraaH  berti  fratrus  Atiorsierj  posti        acuity 
QaTernii  a-^gnaflt  tiltro  fratribiis  Attidiis,  propter  [agnatioaem] 
('faTC?    opeter  p.  IIII.  agre  Tlatia  Piquier  Martier  et 

farria  [purgati]  [pondo]  lY,  agro  Tlatio  [fcetis]  HartiiB,  et 
I^esna  ^'^homonus  duij',  puri  ijEtr  eiscurent,  ote  a.  VI- 
ceuam  hoiniaibtis  duobus,  fq^uot  far  f  [messuerint]  aut  asses  YI. 
(daYenii  ^Ulinaans  lierti  frater  Atier^iur,  S^hmenier  dequiier, 
Clavemio  aasignant  ultro  iratres  Attidii,  Semoniifl  decuriis, 
( ^^'pelraner  eorser,  post!  acnu,  iief  X.,  cabrmer  uef  V*, 
(  combureudae  fTiryiSr.  propter  [  ],  [libnifi]  X*,  caprinic   [Hbraa]    V. 


TvlBLE  Vb.  (InEomnii  letter.) 


We  luivfi  here  two  rontmcts,  ut  first 
wgbt  bopelesslj  obscuru,  but  they  baTo 
been  £[ahgbt<m(^  with  bnlliaQt  fin'ciess  by 
JLK.,  ID  whose  track  I  IfoUow.  I  hav<j 
the  same  to  mj  as  to  Yla,  3-2L  Wbem 
I  diffbrf  it  u  biird  to  dDvekpe  reflaone 
adequately,  muah  \^m  respectfaUj,  in 
ibot-noles ;  mid  iUeatMj  m  to  thdr  ivm 
■eemt  oft«D  prdenUe. 

8.  Dimia^  Diim.  I  take  tbeu  Terba 
to  bo  m  tii«  mdioiti?«,  beemifl^  ^q  hu?e 
Mtml  ooatmoti  bdbre  iu.— ^.  Vmi\  in 
Ytt.  =  propter,  I  tbink;  unci  Po#tin» 
iwta  (^propter)  in  lY  l3,  Ila.  25.  If 
we  prea  Juxta  into  Becmidum,  Aenu  fof 
iMlecL)  nuij  ^^^  «i>»fM,  as  A.  K .  ^^y ,  TL  c 
woid  may  oIao  ^fitdmt  if  ii«j»t  ^«i/Hir, 


9,  Opeter  ioema  to  be  paTtirtpinl.  No 
lesue  la  bo  nt^i^iil  in  n  contract  us  pur- 
fmii;  for  the  earth  and  itoaeB  raised 
with  com  before  it  is  ck-ansfd  hy  the 
"  f  annus,"  moiy  be  a  gr<*fit  iVouil  on  tht? 
pamhaser.  We  bave  jilready  interpreted 
Opeto  to  mem  fMrato,   m  the  ragueat 


ftcnae.  Is  it  to<i  much  to  oxtend  Opetom, 
eitratHmi  to  **  t^k^iii^iV*  ?  In  En^tiah  Wt^ 
tisL^d  cwiW  for  "  healed'*  und  for  ^*  salted,' " 
Curare  corpas  certainly  includes  Puii^aru 
corpus, 

10.  Eiac-nrent  may  be  an  unknown 
natiTO  root ;  though  ex!iec&  (^  eicido, 
suceido,  mcto)  h  pofisibly  bidden  in  eisc. 

VL  A*E.  tlisccmyd  tlint  lliti  Cl^vtmiflnA 
are  to  receive  meat  from  each  viclim 
(dm^  c^prom)  ufiered  lib,  1  as  an  Am- 
pbictiomc  ^venatit ;  hence  tbey  infem>d 
tbat  tti  Cibiiaer  meaaa  caprinm  eamtSj 
PeUnner  ntut  (BomebowJ  meun  suillin. 
They  A»  Amdamentolly  right.  Thi'  pig 
II  h.  S  h  ■aerifieod,  but  no  feast  i^  held 
en  it^  00  the  goat  lib.  lQ-2i  there  is 
an  tdaborate  ti^ml.  As  P«katu  (\'lb,  39) 
meatiH  eumburito^  Pelmner  muiHt  mean 
fouibureadi.  The  fltfih  ihat  was  to  be 
burnt  WHS  that  of  the  pig  only, 

l\4nini;r  is  a  mde  coutraoUon  of  Pel- 
lauwaer^  j^eu.  of  Pelsaron(o)«^  itself  con- 
tracted into  Ve^mm,  Ila.  43.  (Tbia 
remoTea  any  doubl  that  in  Trtninu,  Ti- 
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(pretra  ^^toco",  postra  feh^ ;  et  jesam,  ote  a.  VI. 
(  priores  [crudarum],  posteriores  coctffi ;  et  cenam,  aat  asses  VI. 
( Casilos  dirsa  herti  fratrus  i*  Atiersier,  posti  acnu,  farer  ope- 
t  Casilas  assignat  ultxo  fratribus  Attidiis,  propter  [  ],  ferns  [purga- 
( ter  p.  VI.  agre  Casil^r  Piquier  ^^Martier,  et  9esna  homonus 
I  ti]  [pondo]  VI.  agro  Caalati  [festis],  Martiis,  et  cenam  hominibus 
(duir,  puri  far  eiscurent,  ote  a.  VI.  ^^Casilate  dirsans 
I  duobuB,  tquot  far  [messuerint]  aut  asses  VI.  Casilati  assignant 
(  herti  frater  Atiersiur,  Sebmenier  dequrier,  "pelnmer  sorser 
(ultro  fratres  Attidii,  Semoniis  decuriis,  combnrendflB  t*m»» 
( posti  acnu,  uef  XV.,  capriner  uef  VII  S ;  et  i»5e8iia,  ote  a.  VI. 
{  propter  [  ],  [libras]  XV.  caprinae  [libras]  7  J ;  et  cenam  aut  asses  VI. 


TABLE  Via. 

{  1.  AUGURAL  SONG. 

PEste  persclo   aveis  asseriater  enetu,  par{&  cumage  dersua 
I   Ita    ordinem  avibus  observatis     inito,    parrha  cornice      t^«W 

fpeiqu   peica  merstu.     Poei  angla'  asseriato  ^eest,      esso 
pico       pic&   fiiptartp^.    Qui    f  alites  obsSrvatum  ibit»  ^(se)  ipsmn 

camne,  the  -mno  =  Latin  -ndum.)  If  the  diatelyconfinns  the  latter,  since  Fah  « 

Umbrians  threw  the  accent  on  Pel  of  Pel-  Old  High  Germ.  Pahh  =  Eng.   Bake, 

aamner,  nearly  on  the  German  principle,  w-rr,  coq.     This  in  turn  clears  up  An- 

thia  might  lead  to  a  shortening  of  that  fehtaf,  recoctas,  Ila.  34.    But  the  ^non- 

which  follows  the  accent. /3.  Sorser,  matical  character  and  syntax  of  Toco, 

holocaust }  so  I  took  it  for  awhile :  but  Fahc  remains  obscure.  I  sec  nothing 
perhaps  "  the  rump"  suffices.  (Must  we  better  than  to  treat  them  as  genitive 
not  understand  aim  coUectiTcly,  of  any  adjectives,  plural  and  singular ;  s  haying 
number  of  pigs  ?  Of  the  twenty  famiUcs,  improperly  vanished  firom  the  latter :  in 
probably  each  was  to  have  its  pclsamnom  full  then  Pretraf  tocdm,  postraf  fahes, 
sorsom.)  Le.  priores  crudt^rtiM  ('*60TBorum"V  pes- 
The  flesh  given  to  be  burnt  to  Jupiter  teras  cocti ;  which  would  distinctly  ex- 
would  of  course  be  raw :  but  what  was  press  rnnwy  pies.  If  the  etymology  of 
to  be  oaten  at  the  feast,  was  given  cooked.  Toco,  rate,  can  be  explained,  it  may  clear 
ims  explains  Toco,  Fahe.    Etm.  imme-  up  every  thing. 

TABLE  Via.  (In  Eoman  letter.) 

^jL^'^u  T^l^  explain  Parfa—merstu  mnu  =  conyertendo,  if  Tre«Welshroot 

Maw.  absol.  m  appn.  to  Aveis.    For  Troi  (bend,  roll,  turn).     Lucilius  apud 

^«!ir"  */^"®.®^^  T>b6erva»irfM,  asse-  Festum  has  Amtruo,  spin  round  in  the 

M?rSrJ.^"*"'T)-  .9''    ^^"^    ^^  dance. •.  Eso  cannot  (here  and  16) 

2    fW  ^PP!"4l5  II-  _  mean  «r ;  much  less  is  it  eista,  calatkJ. 

VIb   24         ?^A  i**  j^P*  '^^^'  ^^^  Esir^Isir;   so  Eso  here  may  =  Iso  of 

CombifiaiT^  i^^-,,*  ^"^^  J^   ^5^*^  20.  •>*•     (I  ^tc  Esso,  Isso,  believing 

<soundS2c^N^^^T~.T  1*°^  ^"«  ^^^  to  conceal  Ipso.)     As  III.  23,1V. 

i«)unae<lZer,e),seeonIa.26. J.Tre-  3,  16,  Sesc  a8a=fps&  ar&,  «>  bcre  con- 
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^ 
^ 


ftremnu  serse,  arsferture  ehueltu  atiplo:  ^'Asseriaja 
flectendo  retrorsunij  dictatori  pneito  cantilenain :  "  Obserret 
(parfa  dersua,  cumaco  dersua;  ^peico  merato,  peica  raeratai 
vp&nrhiim  tS<|*^i  comicem  ^fi*^;  picum  fapiortphr^  picam  ipttrripAv; 
I  mersta  auei,  mersta  angla,  esoniL  Aj*fcrtur  cso  anstiplatu : 
(  A/jiflT€pAf  flve«,  ifitfrrtpkf  Tolucres,  religiosas.  f  Dictator  sic    rccaatato  : 

f*Ef  aaserio  parfa  dersua,  eumaco  dersim ;  ptuco  mDrsto,  peiiia 
f  Ego  observo  parrliam  BfC*^*'*  comicem  BfiiAp ;    picum  ^ptimp^v^  picam 
Jmereta  ;  mersta  aueilj  merstaf  ^anglaf,    eaona     mehe,  tote 
ofM&Ttph^ ;  if  iffTff i£f  ayes,  ipi^rrtpiit  Tolucree,  reHgiosaa  mJhi  (et)  urbi 
iljoYeine ;  esmei    itahmei  stalimeitei* 

Iguvinoj ;  intra  hoc  tcmplum  (meste)  desigaatum* 


i  2*  ON  DIBCEEETNESS  AND  SILENCE. 

I  pirsi    sesust,    poi    angla^  ^asseriato  fest,  erm  neip 
Itetro   Biqua  steterit?  qui   volucroe   obsciratum  ibit,   iili    nc 


G.  For  Ei^t  read  Eest^  m  in  2 


A.K.     ProbabljE^t  — iest,  as  we  immediatalj 


^ 


vemlj  I^cum  does  duty  fa?  Latm  Sese^ 
if  I  tm  ng bU— For  -mnu  in  Tremim  = 

-mdi^  SCO  Vb.  12* f  EliQDltu:  see 

mwelclo  Vft.  23,  and  Weltu  IV.  2L 
itiplo  witU  ilifstipIntUf  et0«lj  muBt  mean 
Carmen  and  RiK^tLntatOt  S««  o&  lb.  1$. 
^.  Tbftt  AsstTiaia  ftcd  If  isserio  ex- 
press cuuimsmd  and  respoiiBeT  rises  tm% 
at  the  jjiLOillel.  Possibly  s  is  deficient ; 
AsBC!nnju£,  2iid  p.— (Or  tbc  time  of  "cull- 
ing  by  jmme'*  not  Wmg  yet  come^  17, 

be  may  bt^re  u«e  the  3rd  p^ &.  Cnmaco 

ii  aect  Ktns.  of  eonsou.  decL  A.E. 

S.  Anfla  (Anek  16)  I  rcTodered  Al^ ; 
A.K,  aof^t  Dieeiit  It  b  parallel  with 
Aui ;  amf  can  harilf  be  tpefliflo,  wbile 
Aui  in  generic.  On  other  grounds  I 
identify  Aqnila  in  etni.  with  Ales,  (Gael. 
Coileach^  i.r.  Qnilaich,  a  cock  ^)  what  if 
Amds  bi  a  fitren^bened  pronuncn.  of 
Mh,  (iiglln)  ale&- 0,  Arft'rtur=Ar&- 

BiAj  easily  be  OTerscrupulous  m  to  tbc 

"   *    itioo  of  r  and  r.    If  in  IV.  2S 
ito  in  change  Dertu  to  Beftu,  it 
iec0iilit  of  amm^ 

I  do  not  pretend  f  rao/  that  ¥J  = 
but  It  b  tho  most  obinoua  intriwi, ; 

ind  the  'Wehh  e?ad*  first  p.*.  of  verbs 

wilb  f  r<ir  m. 

&-  M«h(%  opposed  to  Tcfo  18*  rcveaU 

tie  warn  of  tbe  words,  imd  confirms  Ta(c» 


tibi  in  n  b.  24. 0,  Stftbmo  atabmito^ 

IpftimniaticaUy^  is  atatio  fltatuta.  Since 
8- 1 1  defines '  the  limitfi  of  observation, 
i>,  the  augur's  UMpIum,  A.K.  well 
render  Stabmotbe  **  tomplnm,"  Stahmito 
**  meiitally  designed"  by  the  angur.  On 
the  loeatiTe  of  PMt,  Mnrus  (Eaerae  ?  ^lahme^ 
see  Appendk  I* 

5  y.  It  ia  posdble  tluit  Sei^i  ^  retro, 
and  Senw!  =  retrorsum  \  but  the  cmdleag 
confusion  of  i^  o,  ei,  leave*  m&  in  doubt,^ 
a.  Pirsi  =  PifL  quidquid ;  btit  this  woid 
is  evidently  usea  Tuguely  tw  n  conjunc- 
tion. (Cmp.  Latin  ^imd  in  tbe  opening 
of  anti(|uat€d  formulae  of  prayer,)  Sinuid 
is  its  casicflt  renduiing  in  I'la.  3,  \lii. 

26 ;  =  ffri,   ftWau. *.   6eau^t,   might 

seem  rodnplicat*,  and  ^  tederitp  Cmji, 
Se  =  lf»,  as  I  tbink»  Vlb.  16,  3a. 
But  by  the  em.  Setttst  bdonga  tu  verb 
Siatu. 

6.  ^t.  The  sense  ta  ibit;  we  mn«t 
read  oest  or  icst,  A.K.  pHnts  cost  in  tbe 

tt'tt.- &.  1  suppose  er«  urec  {illti),  Vi  b, 

fiO,  Va,  4,  n,  to  have  lujcus.  neut.  Kfi^j 
(III*  33,  33}  dative  Ere  =  Erse.  These 
caa«i  are  dt^ficient  in  A.K/s  eyllabuft.^ 
y,  Muga-tu  and  Mnje-to  sbow  the  siime 
tLmdeney  as  seeatu  and  Ref^eto :  in  fact, 

?h  very  rare  at  all.    A*K.  wull  comprtris 
^at^  Mugire  i  but  it  admits  u  passive  as 
UlKitropo.^jt,  Arsir,  AibJo  Vla»  24^  torn 


f. 
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imugatu,    nep  arsir  andersistu,    nersa       oour- 

obstrepito,  neve  [avemmcis]  (avibufl)  intersistito,  [nequ6"|  ocmver- 
(tost.    Porsi      angla     anseriato  iiist,  ''sue  mujeto    fust,  ote 
terit.   Qaisqnis  volncres  observatam  iyerit,  si  obstrepitus  fuerit,  ant 
(     pisi  arsir  andersesusty  di5l(o)  eiralingust 

i  qtdspiam  [avemmciB]  (avibus)  intenfciterit  ?  donum  falterabit. 

§  3.  LIMITS  OF  AUGURAL  OBSERVATION. 

(®  Verfale,     pnfe  arsfertnr   trebeit,  ocrer  pehanner, 
Formula  (loci),  nbi  f  dictator  f  operator,  arcis  piandse  (caiiS8&), 
I      erse        stalimito,  eso  tuderato  est.     Angluto  •hondoDiix, 
\  illi  (mente)  designata,   sic     limitata    est.      Angtilo  ab  infimo, 
(   porsei  nesimei    Asd  Deuei&  est,  anglome    somino,    porsei 
\  quisquis  proxime  (ab)  Ara  Diving  est,  angnlnm  ad  sumnmm,  quisqnis 

!  nesimei  XJapersus    Aniehcleir  ^^est:  eine:  angluto   fsonuno 
proximo  [Curiis]  (ab)  Augoralibns  est :  ctiam :  angolo  ab  snmmo 

10.  For  sommo  read  sommtr,  by  A.K.'8  law  of  the  aUatiYe. 

me  to  AyemmctiB.    (Whether  the  Ar^i  expressed  in  20. S.  That  Tader  means 

Vint,  ayerte  ignem,  reported  to  us  as  /unm,  u  a  capital  diaooTery  of  A.K.  and 

Etmacan,  nnduly  biasses  me,  I  cannot  has  giyen  me  great  light.    The  Rer.  J. 

aay.)    Arsir  here  appears  (somehow)  to  Daviea  eomparea  W^  Taedd,  coait, 

mean  Avihua.    When  the  ohsenrer  re-  border. 1 .  Angiuto,  Postoosn.  -to  « 

«edei,  no  spectator  is  to  come  brttrerft  ab,  Va.  9,  Via.  10,  12,  13;  Vila.  46. 
Mimmtd  ike  hirdt.    Birds  receiye  many  9.  Hondomu  is  to  Hondra,  as  Infimo, 

•l»™tB  from  angurs:   arsir,  Mirrmneit,  Intimo,  Ultimo,  to  Infra,  Intra,  Ultra; 

might  he  one  of  them.— f.Ncreacourtust:  and  Hondra  in  15  reyeals  its  aenae  by 

Map.  neir  habaa  VI.  33.     That  Neir,  the  contrast  of  Snbra.    Hondra  remini 

Weiaa  contain  ne,  (asin  Nccuhi,  Xequi,  me  of  Under,  Germ,  Untcr;   bnt  A.K. 

lieqno,  or  Ne  lUAc)  seems  the  only  thing  identify  it  with  Ulter. /8.  Kesima ;  ex- 

T^W    •  oellentiT  explained  Proxim^  with  aid  of 

7.  rhe  uiBCTTi.  has  Disleralinsust ;  in  Oscan,  by  A.K.  They  diride  it,  Ne-cimo, 

wtajA  A.K.  discern  Di^jlo— EraU  («  and  reconstruct  an  Umbrian  root  Nah, 

xT^i?  Terbal  stem  from  Ejel,  alter,  of  Tirtnally  «  Germ,   nahe,  EngL  nigh, 

;J^-      1?^  Alterare  «  imminnere,  to  akin  to  Latin  nec-teie  (they  say). 

^Ffl'  ..F*^  V*  ^^^^  ^*^  ^  -n<;^m,  7.  Asa  is  old  Roman  for  Ara. '  Why  A.K. 

ft   T^  i*  T    ^*  *^*  ^^''Id  leaye  Denda  a  blank,  I  cannot 

f«rm .       r  •  <»"I«fe,^tb    uopf   and  teU.    It  seems  obyionsly  and  certainly  to 

Honr..  r^?  an  Lmbnan  adj.  ending,  mean  Di^-ina,  Aia,  i.e.  Jo\-is,  or  the  Ara 

wStki.f^'!?^'^'?r^^'    ^^*^-  Maxima.— -7.1.>omADi,ayis,oneex. 

Spoilt  in  f!.^V^^\*'^'^"^- ^-  11!^^  Auiedo,    nuguracnlum,  angurale. 

^  P  's   n^Ci-"^^^V^^'  vC^''  *^«  B«^  AuiedoTlike  anguralis/seeiSs  also 

Wclih  in  FJ^ro    '^''-  ^^  Imbnan.  as  to  be  adjectiyal,  perhaps  solely  an  ad- 

.^  of  ?ho  v^  r"??  tX  '^.  r  '^'  i'-'^^^'    The  A  iV  it  (by  12,  13)  is  «i- 

thiT  m  Jt  bl  tkt^  m±;i?'"-  ,    ^'  P^^'^^'" '  P^^Wy  as  e'in  om  /oreign, 

Op«atn?     AotLll^  ?^'''^'**^y'  -'^^  soyereign.      So  AmbwStn.  Podnih^ 

^^d.\r'^}''^l'''?  >*,  "^ot  ^'  improperly  for  Ambretu,  Podntpei.-!-- 

Terb)    to    work.     W^^^' J*'"^""  ""^  ^'  ^^  «^««  ^^^^  «  V^^^  «'  ^^^^?  ^^ 

I.'.    Cau»u,K!SI:^>\"t^^>      limit  of  the  city.    ITio  nonn  U  likely  to 
«««m»ere  omitted,  as  mLatm,  IS      precede  its  adjeitiyc.    If  Awiedo  be^the 
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/TJapefe   Amohelu*    torfcome  tudcr:  angluto  hondomu  Asame 
(  [Curias]  ad  Augurales  urbicum  in  limitem:  angolo  ab  iiuSmo  ad  Aram 

iDeueia,      ^^todcome        tuder;        eiiie :      tocfceir     tuderus, 
Diviaam,        Tirbieiun    in  limitem:     etiam:      urbicis       limitibits 
I  eei-podm^pei, — aeritu.  ^ 

(       futr^libet, — serrato. 

§  4.  LIMITS  OF  THE  CrTT. 

(^Tuderor   totcor,    Uapersusto      Awieclir  ebetrafe^ 

Lbnites    ♦"urbici.     [CuriiBJ    ab  Augurnlibus    [ad  columnaa] 
(ooeerelome,       presoliafe    Nurpier;     uaBirslome,      i^amur- 
[ad  fictiliarium]  ['tid  prBeaidia]  Normii  j  ad  [fictiliariiim],  ad  mjr- 
Smme^  tettome     Miletinar;  tertiam  praco"  praeatarum. 

rhinum],  ad  [kitrinum]  Miletinir;  ad  tertiam  [tuniumtiimtarum], 
itJapersusto       Awieclir  carsome     **Uesti^ier,    randeme 

[Curiis]  ab  AuguraUbufl    ad  [cardinem]  Festivse,  ad  [circum] 
SBufrer,      tettome      Noniar,      t-ettome      Salicr,      carsome 
Rabn,  ad  [textrinum]  M'oniae,  ad  [textrinuin]  Saliij  ad  [eardinem] 
(Iloier,      pertome      Fadellar. 
HoTiij  ad  [dclubmm]  Patella. 

{  5.  RELATION  OF  THE  SACTIED  BIRDS  TO  THE  LIMITS. 

i  '^^Hondra  esto"*  tudero*^,  porsei  subra  acreihtor  sent,  parfa^ 
I       Infra     iatoa    limited,    quaie&   supra    aciipti  sunt,  parrbam 

fdersua™  carnaco  dcrsua"*  &eritu,   Subra  csto*^  ^^tudero*™  peico 
**(i4r  (et)oorBicem    Jflia**    servato.    8upra  Latoa    limites,    picum 

PftntHM?ij  Paseii  Slahmei,  Texml)  and 
pc  =  Lflt*  qtiD ;  thtifi  Potrape  =  ulfflqtie, 
iti   foftn.      Cmp.  IV.    14.      The  eemc 

get  thi§  by  rouaeriti^  Sci^  lit  (=  Si,  Vfl. 
M}i  in  the  mh»c  of  French  »&tif  concw- 

12-14,  TKis  |)atii|n*aph  hm  lioen  ad- 
raimlily  cU|ested,  and  the  proper  nmnes 
indicated  by  A.  K.  At  the  noona 
which  do  aot  recur,  wo  mtkj  gvaas 
m  we  can.  In  Pre-ioHii,  nne  may 
fimfy  prtesidifl;  in  prac,  (fern.)  iKSpyot; 
in  Uiirao,  caxdo,  (which  m  re  amna 
mi*ansi  ih^s&,  limes,  Faecioi.);  in  Rand^ 
thu  Suion  rtiui$d, — Patella  ii  n  goddcM 
f  A.K.)  Tetto  liss  double  t  in  thw  inicr, 
[For  Cairo  the  lur,  J.  Daviei  tismsta 
It*  me  Wel*h  Core,  4  marMk  ;  Seotch 
carse.j 


(ittfonk),  it  in  hofd  to  find  nay 

'  li^CAtifey  snit&hle  here  utid  III  7  alikej 

for  Wipew,     If  WsipcJi*  he  crrtuifiiy  a 

Dounf  CuriA  »cenj&  tin  opproxxmsite  in- 

10,  Todoome,  ill  ipaat  far  Totcome^— 
12*  totoot-  from  totco  (=  tutipiis  of 
lArj)  Grom  tota,  cintasi,  urbn.  So  A/K. 
WapeiTUR  ii  dative  ur  abl.  pL  of  eonsiin. 
decL  from  root  Waper*  wheaec  ace.  pL 
WMK.  Wape(r)f,  Cf,  ace.  pi*  Capif  Irom 
€^Epif ;  datatid  abL  pi.  Capitis,— Tail ir 
mmmfa  \m  neuter,  with  ahl  pL  Tiiderus : 
y«t  It  fuA  nom.  pL  Tadnror,  rk-jirly  mas- 
«iUiu*,  m  Tateor  denotes,  la  15,  poni 
wrJUf «  might  \m  mmtvr :  fur  «ee  Pofe 

lTi.7. 

IL  Fddmbpei  =  Potrupo .    Dr  for  Tr 

f  ii  mcTfe  cnphofiyT  ns  Adro,  Abro  for  Atro, 
Apro.     II  i*  intrujive ;  pel  ^^  po  (a»  in 
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(  mersto,  peica  mersta  seritu.   Sue  anclar  procanurent,  eeao 
\  ipurrtphPf  picam  hpuntphf  senrato.    Si  alites  procinuerint,  (8e)ip6um 

itremnu  serse,  ^''combifiatu.  Arsferturo  nomine  carsitu. 
flectendo  retForsnm,  conspectnm  capito.  fDictatorem  nomine  calato. 
!"  [  ]    Parfa  dersua,  cnmaco  dersua ;  peico  mersto, 

"  [Pompe  Tati !]  parrham  5€|«^,  comicem  ^ii^\   picum  Apirrtpkr, 
{peica  mersta;  ^^mersta  aucif,  mersta    ancla,      eeeona    tefe, 
picam  hpuirtph^',     ^urrtpks  aves,  hpurrtp^  volncres,   ^vmert^e  tibi 
(     tote     Ijouine,  esmei  stal.iiiei  stamitei." 
( urbi(qne)  Iguyinse,  intra  hoc  templum  (mente)  designatom." 

{  6.  ON  THE  MIUTAEY  EOD  AND  THE  CONTINUITY  OP  SACRED  PIEE. 

(  Esisco  esoneir  seueir,  ^^popler  anfere(m)ner  et  ocrer  piha(m)ner 
(Hosad  sacroB    ritus,      populi     frecensendi  et  arcis     piandoe, 

iperca™  arsmatia™  habitu.  XJasor  uerisco  Treblanir,      porsi 
yirgam  f militarem  habeto.  Yasaportasapud  Trebulanas,  quflscimqae 
( ocrer  ^pebanner    pac&  ostensendi,    eo'  isso'    ostendu,   pusi 
(arcis         pianda)  f caused  ostentantur,      ea    ipsa    ostendito,      at 

(pir  pureto  cebcfi  dia ;  sunir  uerisco  Tesenocir;  surur*^  uerisco 
ignem  ab  igne  ustim  dot ;  quum  portas  ad  Tesenacas ;  tom  portas  ad 
i  TJehijer. 
(  Vehijas. 

15,  16.  Hondra  and  SubramuBt  govern  the  only   occasion  in    the  in8cription» 

genitive  A.K.    Esbo-^— combifiatu,  thus  which  needs  it.    'Wlij  may  not  Esonu 

s=  Covertu,  combifiatu.   lb.  35,  36.  This  differ  from  Esonatu,  merelr  as  Adora 

nearly    amounts    to    a    verification    of  from  Adorato  in  Latin?    Hitherto  we 

Trcmnu,  flectendo.  have  not  met   this  v$rb  :    that  Esono 

17.  'VN'^hy  call  on  the  dictator  by  name?  should  be  stem  of   the  adjoctiTe   and 

Cic.   Divin  2,  34  shows  this  to  be  the  Eesonu  of  a  verb  (eaopo  ana  riaopa)  has 

rule.    **  Q  Fabi,  to  mihi  in  auspicio  esse  nothing  incredible.     Or,  if  ti^ere  oe  a 

Tolo.    Kespondet,  Audivi.*'— An  ellipsis  blunder,  why  should  it  stick  on  the  first 

of  the  vcro  in  what  follows,  is  to  me  a  letter  ?    The  true  word  may  as  well  be  a 

erave  difficulty,    llie  case  is  not  like  verb  £^-sona.     Cmp.  Snato,  sacratum, 

lla.  25,  Via.  25  ;  foj  thcTC  the  abl.  with  probably  shortened  from  Sonato. 

the  accus.  guides  to  the  verb.      Here  19.  Perca :  see  on  lb.  15.    Arsmatia: 

there  is  no  clue.      Eesona  is  perhaps  see  on  I  lb.  7. — 6.  Uasor,  nom.  pi.  masc. 

corrupt.     Anglaf  esona  is  so  obvious  a  (Cmp.  Tuderor  12,  though  Uiat  is  irreg.) 

correction,  even  to  one  who  reads  this  See  on  IV.  22 — Porsi  is  here  masc.  pi. 

for  the  firbt  time,  and  compares  line  5,  20.  Ostens-endi,  seems  like  a  frcquen- 

that  it  is  linrd  to  conceive  how  an  en-  tative    verb,    Ostens   s   Lat.   Ostenta. 

graver  should  mistake.     (May  wo  sup-  Final  *   (for  u)   of  passive  is  against 

pose  him  a  foreigner?  a  Latin?)     But,  analogy. — /S.  Cenefi,  II121.  Cmp.Hcrlfi, 

so  to  correct,  gives  us  little  or  no  aid,  Vb.  6,'Trahuorli  Vila.  25.  A  K.  render 

unless  we  mny  suppose  Fjwna  to  be  the  the  last  Transvor-iiiw.  —  y.  Dia  is  to 

verb  which  we  need.     Is  it  certain  that  Ditu,  as  Uabia  to  Habitu,  Habetu.— 8. 

TJmbrijiii  has  no  l*rc9nit  imperative,  dis-  Sunir  frequently  recurs  in  the  Homaii 

tinct  from  the  Future  in  -tu  ?    This  is  tables,  in  the  sense  of  Dein.  SamroM/, 
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j  T.  IiITJUrr  OVER  THE  THREE  SACRIFICUL  OXEN, 

(®Prb  UBREiR  Treblaneir  Juue  Grabouei  buf  treif  fetu. 
Ante   portas       Trebnlanas     Jovi    Grabovio  boves  trea  focito. 
Eso  narratu,    uesteis : 
Sic  nuncupato,  spondens: 

!*^Teio"*  subboc&u  subboco,  ^Dei  Grabofii,  ocriper  Fisiu, 
**Te  f  voEcratar  vcneror,  Deus  Gmbovie,  ocre  pro  Fisio, 
totaper  Ijouind,  erer  nomiie,  erar  iiomne.  Foss  sei^  pacer 
urbepro  Iguvina,  itctlr&v  noome,  ^wtiwi*  nomine.  Eonua  sis^  propitius 
sei^  ocre  Fisci^  ^*tot^  Ijouine,  erer  iionme,  erar  nomne* 
mBf  ocri   Fiao^      urbi   IguvinvD,  iKtirou  nomine  (?)  ixtivfj^  nomin/. 

Ajsie !      tio™  subbo«mu  subboco,  Dei  Grabowe.       Arsier 
[Arcnrmce!]    te    Tonerabor  veneror^  DeiisGrabovie!  [Avernmci] 
frite !  tio™  eubbocau  ^aubboco,  Dei  Graboue. 
tSsMtujrj  te    veaerabor       veueror  Dens  GntboYie! 
i   Di  Gmhouie/      tio"^        esu  bue  pemerei  pOiaclu,  ocrqier 
(  Dens  Grabovie !  te  (veneror)  hoc  bove    ^pai^t    piucnlo,  ocre  pro 
Fmu,   totAper   Iouin&,    trer     iioimueper,   ®^erar    nomiiepeiv 
Fisio,  urbe  pro  IguviuA,  intlvov  pro  nomine,   ifttin^  pro  nomine- 


^nnxnit,  are  the  aamOf  strongi;honetl  as 
by  Lat.'dEMi.  Hero  alone  it  is  repeated; 
like  lum — ttmt, 

22.  Uerteb  (tor  Westens  =  old  Latiii 
tjoos?)  b  p«rliap«  aom*  of  pres, 
tic,  octire,    (softened  at  nvftr    for 

rtrs}*  In  mob  a  d(MjiimeEit  as  thin,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  th(.'  pcirtic.  miire  is 
not  elAewhere  fotind ;  but  the  lojij^ia^ 
ii  not  likely  to  have  been  tvithout  it. 
Tll#  gjaUBlTlonie  niquired  here,  is,  '^  Sie 
nimcu^fltii  TOti,"  Gram  111  or  forhldM  our 
rmdofin^  Uetteiip  vou ;  but  Spondens 
^rota  fici^  ttmoimtj  ta  the  sume,   3ee 

I  ?a.  7-9,  for  Rewcatu.     If  Hcwtiena 

I  spondeiLSr  we  nndcratand  Hoetage  and 

rft  Hcfstia. — That  Uejtic  should  he 
erent  in  sense  from  Ucst,  is  at  thiO 
ontent  an  o^bnee :    hut  wa  may 
Pero  imd  Ferio^  SpKfo   and 
nay.  Do  and  Dico,    Pleo  and 
iico,  Meo  aud  Mioo.     In  short,  Uest 
Ii  related  to   Wet«h  Gue^tl,   U*j«tic  to 

Bk  F*^Tia» — 0,  Saho^o  =5^  fuh-voco, 
sn  ;  A.K,— If  Jwo  III  28.  =  vcr- 
^m-tjom  rathuf  thaa  Uock)  may  bo 
■ii  nmbruui.^7.  For  Subocau  wci 
KtM  hATe  Snboeauu  Ylla.  3S,  34, 
This  cannot  he  accidental  error. 


Th^  most  obrious  bj'pothesiB  it  thnt  this 
is  fut.  =  SubTocaho  ;  nor  do  I  see  what 
rmsiM  it— Qu.  Does  not  Subvoco  (if 
that  be  th^  true  analysis)  mi^^atL,  Voed 
mt^mmd  ajipello  }  ml  understand  Tiif  e£. 

24.  Arsie,  is  voe. ;  Arsier  is  gwi.  nnf . 
Frite  osteoEiUT  is  rocative*  Lasien  Mid 
A.K.  render  Frite*  ritu.  Even  in  VI  b. 
16,  A,K.  correct  Fisovie  orite  into  Fiso* 
yiet*  ^t«,  and  render  it  Fidii  ritn.  Unle&s 
this  be  a  aort  of  pun  on  tho  name,  it 
speiiis  to  me  impossible.  {Wh<}  would 
ftiiy,  ''  0  Jupiter  !  /wM  ritu  te  veueror  ?") 
At&ui  and  Ai-sier  frite,  FUoTie  and  Fri- 
aoTier  frite,  eie.,  appear  as  virtual  eqiuTa- 
lent^,  la  I^tin  this  ia  bazih  ^  in  Heb^w 
nnd  Christian  reli^on  eaay ;  ht  with  tia, 
**  God"  and  "  Spirit  of  God'*  easil}'  in- 
terchange. "Man,"  and  the  **OH»im 
of  the  Man/'  in  EtruBcau  ideas  iln 
appro  dmato  (Horat.  Ep.  ii.  188) :  why 
dot  aho  in  U mbrian  ?  ThLi  made  mo 
think  that  Frite  =  Ba2fiay.  On  searebing 
for  etymology,  the  Scolch  t^raiih^  Bol^wr, 
occurred  to  me.  Wraith,  Frit^  are  cota- 
parahle ;  hut  I  can  truee  it  no  further, 

26*  That  Orer  ^  audiaa  is  mott!  than 
pofiBihle,  but  bas  no  proof, ^ — 0.  Oau  points 
to  OMtu  VI  h,  24,  wiuch  prohahij  mcana 
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i  Dei  OraboTiie !  orer  ose  I  persei  oore  Fisie  pir  orto 
(  Deus  Grabovie !  [audias  preci !]  siqu^  arci  Fidso  ignis  fcontarbatu» 
( est,  toteme  louine  arsmor  dersecor  ^subator  sent,  pusi 
(  est,  (vel)  in  urbe  Iguvina  fexercitus  t^|aw2  f  remissi  sunt,  (fecito)  ut 
( neip  heritu.  Dei  Grabouie,  persei  tuer  perscler  uajeto™  est,. 
( ne  f  desideretur.  Deus  Grabovie,  siquid  tuis  ritibus  Titiatom  est, 
(  pesetom  est,  peretom  est,  ®fix)8etom  est,  daetom  est ; 
I  tpessum  (datum)  est,  funniinutuni  est,  f  fractom  est.  Wrrkr  est ; 
(  tuer  perscler  uirseto  auirseto  uas  est.     Di  Grabouie ! 

( (tamen)  tuis  ritibus  [rh  KOir/uov  (^)  fUotr/ww  Tatajii]  est.  Deus  Grabovie ! 

(persei  mers  *sei,  esu  bue  ^peracrei  pibaclu  pihafei.     Di 
quidquid  fas      sit,    hoc  bove       tucped^      piaculo      piavL     Deus 
r  Grabouie!  pihatu  oere    Fisei,   pihatu  tota      louina.        Di 
(  Grabovie!    piato  arcem  Fisiam,   piato  urbem  Iguvinam.    Deus 
(  Grabouie,  pihatu  ocrer  ^opisier,  tot&r  louinftr  nome".     Nerf, 
V  Grabovie !    piato    arcis      Fisise,  urbis  Iguvinse  nomen.  Frincipes^ 

28.  Mersei  in  the  Inscr. 


Orato.  (Mommscn  in  Oscan  interprets 
Uzet,  orat)  Ose  would  then  seem^ 
ori,  yet  might  =  orationi,  preci.  These 
two  words  must  lie  over  as  doubtful. — 
7.  The  structure  of  the  rest  is  ablj 
cleared  bv  A.K.,  and  I  think  I  now  can 
explain  the  thought.  Feitu,  facito,  be- 
fore Puse,  is  to  be  supplied  from  Ila.  4. 
Two  omissions  of  ceremony  are  treated 
as  contingent.  The  former  is  cleared  up 
by  20 ;  a  neglect  to  continue  the  sacred 
lire  ad  arcem  piandam.  (Hence  Ortom 
cannot  be  referred  to  Lat.  Orior :  it  must 
mean  cofUurbatum,  and  rather  alludes  to 
hpivot  5p«.)  The  second  refers  to  popUr 
anferemner — to  a  neglect  of  the  review 
of  the  city  militia,  so  elaborately  com- 
manded, lb.  10-23,  VIb.  48-66.  With 
A.K.  I  suppose  that  Subator  =  Subahtor 
([h  being  wrongly  dropped),  but  I  render 
it  Retromissi,  Remissi  (not  Subacti). 
This  sense  agrees  with  Ila.  42,  and 
yields  Ahtu,  mittito,  suitable  to  Ila. 
10,  11.— 8.  For  dersecor,  8€|ucol,  wcll- 
omcncd,  see  App.  on  Dersua.  Toteme 
Ijouine  is  the  case  of  Rest  (see  Appen- 
mx  I),  hut  the  pure  dative  here  amounts 
to  the  same  :  hence  the  variations  in  this 
sentence. 

27,  28.  Whether  Tuer  perscler  is 
gen.  sing,  or  dat.  pi.  is  uncertain.  In 
the  former  clause  the  gen.  sing,  may  seem 
better,  in  the  latter  the  dative  plmal. 


The  general  sense  is  detr,  though  tern  of 
the  words  can  be  verified.  Uasetom 
(Ua9etom)  lb.  8,  Ylb.  47  is  in  substance 
Yitiatum.  Its  root  may  be  the  Use  of 
Uaooze  and  Sewacne,  without  ceasing  to 
be=Vitio,  "a  flaw."  Whether  Lat. 
Vac  (empty)  can  be  included  in  the  iden- 
tification, I  am  doubtful.  Peretom  is  of 
unknown  etm.  As  i^aiprroy  becomes 
f^cuTOP  in  Homer,  irapolp^w  mnght 
become  itdpeurop :  and  if  it  did,  it  might 
explain  Peretom,  imminutum.  This,  of 
course,  is  but  one  possibility  oat  of  many  ; 
so  of  daetom  (5aXroy)  Z<aKr6p.  Frosetom 
(Frocetom  ?)  tor  Fractum  is  more  obvious. 
—fi.  Uirseto  auirseto,  seem  to  require  the 
sense,  **  orderly,  disorderly."  The  sacred 
ceremony  is  valid  in  spite  of  errors  and 
negligencies.  Koafius  rk  AKoa/iOf  iral  a& 
^(Xa  aol  ^Ika  irrw.  Hence  I  render 
iJas,  ratum.  I  think  of  Latin  Yaa,  vadisj 
a  securitv :  which  has  something  in  com- 
mon witn  ra/-idum. 

28.  5.  Mers  sei  and  Mers  est  Ylb.  31 
I  b.  18,  show  Mers,  Mefs,  to  be  a  noun  nor 
adj.  in  the  predicate  :  virtually  fas. 
From  it  I  derive  Mersowo  III  6, 11,  28. 

30.  Nerf.  ace.  pi. — Nero  is  said  to  be 
a  prince  in  Sabme.— Castruo,  Ya.  13, 
also  Oscan. — Frif,  ace.  pi.  is  referred  by 
A.K.  to  Frit,  as  stem,  though  they  ex- 
plain it  cropSf  whether  from  Frit,  spica  (}) 
grani,  or  from  Greek  ^pd.     But  the 
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(   arsmo;    nciro,  peqiio ;  castruo,  fri';  pihatu,    Futu  fo(n)^, 
(exercitum;   Tiro*,    p€CUij;   £\mdas,  fsilTa^;  piato.       Esto    bonup, 
(   pactr     pajo  ttia  ocro  FiBi/'tott*  Ijouin6,  erer  nomne,  erar 
}  propitiua  [pace]  tuii  ocri  Fisio^  ufbi  Igu^ina?,  iKdrott  aominij  i^ni^s 
j  nomne* 
( nomini. 

!Di  Grabome,  saluo'^  seritu  'ocre"*  FIsi,  salva"^  seritu 
Deiag  GraboYic,  milrum  survato  ocrem  Fisium,  Mlvam  fietrato 
iota™  Ijouina.  Di  ^Graboulc  salvo^  seritu  ocrer  Fisier, 
urbem  Iguvmam*  Dens  Grabovie!  salrum  servato  ocria  Fisii, 
i  toMr  Ijouln^  nome'*,  Nerf,  arsmo  ;  ueiro,  pequo ;  castruo 
\  mbiB  IgaYinm  nomen.  Piincipes,  exercitum ;  viio#,  pceiis ;  fundofi, 
ffiri^;  ealua  ^seritu*  Futu  fo(n)8,  pacer  pas©  tua  ocre  Fisi, 
I  mXvm ;  salva  servato*     Esto  bonus,  propitius  [pace]  tufl.  oeri  Pisio, 

!tot6  louiae,  erer  nonmej  emr  nomno.    Di  Grabouie,      tio"" 
urbi  Igurmae,  iicwivov  nomini  ^«<W^nommi,  Deus  Graboric,  te  ( vcaeror) 
ieeu  bue,  ^peracri  piliaclu,  oereper  Fisiu,  tot&per  loiiina,   crer 
liuc  bovej      mp<ii(fi    piacnlo,  ocre  pro  Fisio,  Uib^  pro  I^rina,  iKth^u 
( Donmeper,  erar  nonmeper.    Di  Grabouie !  tio"'  subbtioau. 
(  pro  nomine,  itttivtiw  pro  nomine,  Deus  GmboYxo !  te  f  venerfi^or. 
-'^Di   Grabouie,  tio  esu  bue  peracri  pihaclu  ETiitr,  oereper 
FUiu,  totAper    louina,   erer  nomneper,   erar  nomneper.      Di 
Grabouie,  orer  ose,  persoi  ocre  Fisie  pir  grto  est,  totd  louine 
arimor    deraecor    eubator    sent,    pusei     neip    ^heroitu.       Di 
Orabouie,  perai  tuer  perseler  ua^etom  est,  pesetom  est,  peretom 
est,  frosetom  est,  daetom  est ; — tuer  ^^perecler  uiraeto'^  auirseto"^ 
iiad  est. 

Di  Grabouie!  persi  fnier^f,  esu  bue  penicri  pihaclu  etrv 
pihafi.  Di  Grabouie  !  ^^pibatu  ocre'^  FiBi,  pibatu  tola  louina^ 
Di  Grabouie !   pibatii  ocrer  Fiaier,  totfir  Ijouinar  nomc.     Ncrf^ 


^ 


cuntrsst  of  **CflJtmo,  Frif,"  is  rttbcr 
that  of  eitltivati-d  aiid  uiienlttTuted  load, 
aad  nigf«ets  td  me  ^*  Fundne,  SoHum.'' 
In  RDTtiiin  revrtmcs  the  S^iltus  nre  alwar? 

ErnnjiTKnt.     Now  in  Wclijh  and  Gaelic 
'ridd.  Frith  menn /ortfaf»  silva;  and  givo 
eiiittly  thtj  root  Frit, 

30/^.  Fons,  Piic«r»  arc  intcrprottd 
froci  the  formulri  of  FestuB,  (given  by 
Facciokti  under  Stnifeitiili)  Ireoor  t*, 
JapitcT,  ttt  mM  f&ient  ptopitm  m,  etc. 
Btit  F&oa  (€itm  Fm  of  coDicnk  d4»L]  if 


only  Btifiui  in  Umbrian  ijronutiriiilioti, 
not  fl  participic»<-j8.  Pase  rihough  niver 
written  Pa<je)  is  identified  with  Latin 
Pace  bj  Laskn  and  A-K*  If  this  be 
earrcet,  it  muat  havo  b«co  mipart^d  from 
Latin.  Pai  Factim  from  Pociioor  pro- 
hably  bdonp  to  tki  root  ?ngo»  Fango^ 
Only  by  s  peculinr  aceidont  bai  fti 
gaittod  the  iciuc  of  Vi^nia,  IknigiitUi, 
Could  it  take  to  deep  root  in  an  Umbdm 
hereditirj  ritttnl } 
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arsmo ;  ueiro,  ^pequo ;  castmo,  fn ;  pihata.    Futu  fos,  pace 
pa«e  tua,  ocre  Fisie,  tote  Ijouind,  erer  nomne,  erar  nomne. 

Di  *^Ghrabouie  !  salvo"*  seritu  ocre  Fisiiiiy  salva"  seritu  totai 
Ijovina.  Di  Ghitibouie!  salvom  serita  ocrer  Fisier,  totS 
**Ijouin&r  nome*^.  Nerf,  arsmo;  uiro,  pequo;  castruo,  firif 
salva  seritu.  Futu  fons,  pacer  pa«e  tua,  ocre  Fisi,  totd  ^'Ijouinc 
erer  nomne,  erar  nomne.  Di  Qrabouie !  tiow  esu  bue,  peraci 
pihadu  ETRU,  ocriper  Fisiu,  tot&per  louind,  erer  **nomnepei 
erar  nomneper.     Di  Grabouie !  tiom  subboc&u. 

^*Di  Grabouie !  tiom  esu  bue  peracri  pibaclu  tertiu,  ocripe 
Fisiu,  tot&per  Ijouin&,  erer  nomneper,  erar  nomneper.  D 
*•  Grabouie!  orer  ose!  pirse  ocr^m(e)  Fisi^m  pir  ortom  eel 
toteiTM  louinem  arsmor  dersecor  subator  sent,  pusi  neip  ^^bereiti 
Di  Ghrabouie!  perse  tuer  perscler  uasetom  est,  pesetom  est 
peretom  est,  fix)setom  est,  daetom  est ; — tuer  ^pcxTscler  uirset 
auirseto  uas  est. 

Di  Grabouie !  pirsi  mersi,  esu  bue  peracri  pihaclu  tertii 
pibafi.  Di  Grabouie !  **pihatu  ocrem  Fisim,  pihatu  totan 
Ijouinam.  Di  Grabouie!  pibatu  ocrer  Fisier,  totar  Ijouina 
nome".  Nerf,  arsmo;  ^viro,  pequo;  castruo,  fri;  pibatu 
Futu  foiw,  pacer  pa«e  tua,  ocre  Fisi,  tot^  Ijouind,  erer  nomne 
erar  nomne. 

Di  ** Grabouie!  salvo*^  seritu  ocrem  Fisim,  salvam  serit 
totam  louinanL  Di  Grabouie!  salvom  seritu  ocrer  Fisiei 
^totar  Ijouinar  nome".  Nerf,  arsmo ;  viro,  pequo  ;  castruo 
frif ;  salva  seritu.  Futu  fons,  pacer  pa«e  tua,  ocre  Fisi,  »tot 
Ijouint^,  erer  nomne,  erar  nomne.  Di  Grabouie !  tiom  esu  bui 
peracri  pibaclu  tkrtiv,  ocriper  Fisiu,  totfiper  **Ijouin&,  ere 
nomneper,  erar  nomneper. 
I  Di    Grabouie  !  tio*  comobota  tibri«ine  buo*  peracnio" 

{ Beus  Grabovio ;  te  (veneror)  admotX       t^ttvc      bourn      oK^almw 

tkekmrSulS'twT'***//-^-     ^"^      Submowetu  becomes  Summotu,  Sumtn 
for  AdlTm  T™  ^J  ^^'"'"overo      or  Subbotu;  Obmowetu,  OmmoUi,  Omtn 

•f^— P-...      F.n.  UK   «mc''^:      thef  o f'^/^S^ 'T' i^t  b^  a"VeS; 
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ipihaclo"  *^ocriper  FLdu,  tot&per  Ijouinil,  erer  nomneper,  erar 
piacnlorum  ocre  pro. 
nomneper.     Di  Orabouie !  tiom  subbocdu. 

STages  persnimu  '^seuom.  Sunir  purdouitu :  pro8e9eto 
Quietus  ministrato  ritum.  Deiu  porricito:  prosectnm 
( narratu :  prose^etir  mefa"  spefa"*  ficla"*  arsueitu.  Aruio"* 
( nuucupato :  prosectis  fjecur  [scissum]  (et)  ferctum  addito.  fVerbenam 

(fetu.   Este  ^esono,  heri  uinu,  beri  pdni  fetu ;  uatuo       ferine 
facito.   f  Ita  sacrum,  Tel    Tino,  vel  thure  facito:  sanguiuem  calidum 
(fetu. 
(&cito.. 

*PosT  VERiR  Treblanir,  si  gomla  trif  fetu  fTrebo  Jouie, 
oeriper  Fisiu,  tot&per  Ijouin4.  Persae  fetu ;  aruio'^  fetu ;  ^p6ne 
fetu :  ta9e8  persnimu. 

(Surur  narratu,  puse  pre  verir  Treblanir.     Prose^tir  strusla™ 
Dein  nuncupato,  ut  ante  portas  Trebulanas,     Prosectis  8truem(et) 
( ficla™  arsueitu. 
I  ferctum  addito. 
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^Pre  verir  Tesenocir,  buf  trif  fetu  Marte  Grabouie,  oeriper 
Fisiu,  tot&per  IjouinA.  Aruio*^  fetu :  uatuo*^  ferine  fetu :  p6ni 
'fetu :  tages  persnihmu. 

Prosegetir  farsio  [so.  pultem  ?],  ficla*^  arsueitu.  Surur  narratu, 
puse  pre  verir  Treblanir. 

'Post  verir  Tesenocir,  sif  filiu  trif  fetu  fFiao  Sangie, 
oeriper  Fisiu,  tot&per  Ijouina.  Pdni  fetu ;  persae  fetu ;  aruio" 
fetu.   *  Surur  narratu,  puse  pre  verir  Treblanir.    Tages  persnimu. 

{Mandraclo  difue    destre  babitu.    Prosegetir  ficla™ 

fCistam  (VIb.  50)  fcapiilo  dextro  habeto.     Prosectis  ferctum  et 

adjectiye,  like  sectilem,  or  our  adjectival  root  Spe,  treated  of  lla.  1.  I  suspect 
piuticiple  **  sliced,"  I  render  it  scissus  that  Umbiian  f  conceals  a  lost  g  =  gb, 
until  iknow  better;  and  refer  it  to  the      and  that  Spef  =  a^eey, 

TABLE  VIb.  (Roman  letter). 

4.  Mandraclo ;  see  on  II  b.  19.— Difae,      Swed.  Zebe,  Zewe.    May  not  Difue  mean 
by  VIb.   60,  we  infer  to  mean  Onse,      finger,  hilt? 
handle.     Cmp.  Dig-itus,  Germ.  Zehe,  6.  Comparing  Ape  sopo  postro  pepen- 
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( ^strugla™  arsueitu.  Ape      sopo    postro     peperscust,  ve^iau 
\  staiiem    addito.     Fostquam  oSas  in  posticum  ordinaverity  festiTi 

{et  me/a^  spe/a^  scalsie  conegos  fetu  Fisovi  sangi  ^ocrip 
et  tjccur  [scissum]  f  sorte  frex-factuB  feudto  Fiflovio  sancto,  arce  i 
{Fiaiu,  tot&per  Iouin&.  Eso  persnimu  yestisia,  uestis : 
Fisia,  urbe  pro  Igavind.  Sic  ministrato  festiva,  spondens : 
"  Tio  subboc&u  subboco,  Fisovi  sangi !  ocriper  Fisiu,  ''tot&p 
Ijouinfi,  erer  nomneper,  erar  nomneper.  Fons  sir,  pacer  s 
(Bofnus  sis,  propitius  sis),  ocre  Fisi%  totS  Ijouind,  erer  nomi 
•erar  nomne.  Arsie  !  tiom  subbocftu  subboco,  Fisoui  6aii9i ! " 
Sarront  (deinde)  ^poni  pesnimu.  Mef^  spefa  eso  persnim 
^  Fisoui  san^ie !  tiom  e8&  mefA  spefA  Fisoiiiii&,  ocriper  Fisi 
totftper  Ijouina,  ^^erer  nomneper,  erar  nomneper. 

iFisouie  san^ie !  ditu  ocre  Fisi,  tote  Ijouine ;  ocrer  Fisie( 
FisoTie    sancte !    date  arci  Fisise,  urbi  Iguyinse ;    arcis      Fisia 
I  tot&r  lonin&r  dupursus  peturpursus, — ^^fato      fito ;       per 
\  urtos  Igurinse  bipedibus  quadrapedibus, — ^fatum  [beatum] ;  ant 
ipo6tno«  scpse  sarsite  uouse  anie  esone.      Futu  fons,  i)ac 
^  posdc^,  i\^partu  n^]  integr^  [visa]  avi  sacra.    Esto   bonus,  etc. 
pttse  tua  ocre  Fisi,  toti  Ijouin^,  "erer  nomne,  erar  nomne.    . 
Fisouie  san^ie!    salvo  seritu  ocrem  Fisi,   totam  louina 
I  Fisouio  sKQfio !  salvo  seritu  ^'ocrer  Fisier,  tot&r  Ijouinar  non 

I  X<art  arsxno:  vii\\  pequo;  castruo,  frif ; — salva  seritu.      Fu 

!  fcnsv  pdkvr  pas»e  **tua,  ocre  Fisi,  tote  Ijovine,  erer  nomne,  ei 

iMttino.  Fi^mie  san^ie !  tiom  esa  xsfI  spefA  Fisouinfi,  ocrij 
Fi$iu.  ^*^KHaper  Ijouina,  erer  nomneper,  erar  nomneper.  Fisoi 
ntt^ii^ !  liom  subbocio.    Fisovie(r)  ^frite !  tiom  subboc&u." 

4tMi  ^4c  ^itcvcvwy  VlLu  S<^  vi^  Sop*      been  lost,  and  replaced  by  that  of  T 

M««i..  tt  >.   I:^  ;:  »  a^clihiMtt^r  cl«ar«  9.  Me6i  spefa,  FitouifM.    See  on 

iW  SAvif  •»  '  Iw  jux-ML  ^ftanMw;  t*  S*pm/.      below. 

I  ^m^^ffv-M,'  :^;  &  «4;'»,\«'  S^'cwas  ba»  a  (\h-  10.  Bipedibus,  quadrupedibus — Pur 

A  A  S\:jk^N»i'  ,vcMK*•>^  ->  ^^fti^c^  <^^'  ii.  IS  translated  bj  Aufrecht  (Phil. 

V4a  .sf  «\      ;:  $^'u<v  <   4o?t).\  aad  Seal-  of  London)  ^'  fatum  uustum  (})  ab  anti 

xX'«k  >«.'<.\>.  A!<  v>/  ^IkII  iVr  cviMihikMK:  a  postica  septis,  sarctis  vocibus  avi 

-ft^'-vN    ..  vVa?,y*^  vXvKxtai  Sf  a)aa-  sacris  {:),**     He  wishes  to  corrtH:t  i 

^tvv  ,Kv  *  ■    V  \  '\-s;:,'  v\'tt^:a:^<»''si^  j«^  Maaie  into  nocus  auie.     (While  he  ^ 

x^*^^^\      ^"  '■  ;c  ■*.'"».v"  iv  I  i^niL  mur  about  it,  Anio,  oriawM,  would  not  h; 

^"v^v     V,i  S»ju\^,A  .•  >A.v  ViK  ItS*  b««  too  mneh.)    By  directiu*^  us  to 

A   \   -.  .,  *    H.\^i*.  ;i,»5  ;Sf  CTw  aiirvMs  woid  Saretos  he  has  probablv  given 

|K^MtK^.i|(   «^-   J^^««  wi^  ffiMr««  kal  fcrr  of  tibe  passage.    Festus  (Fucciol. 
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^ 


Posclu  '*^so(he)mu ;  uosticatu;  atripuraatu.  Ape 
^  Ordme  (oonvivaa)  t{irm  festivato  :  (festivam)  exponito,  Fostquam 
i  cam  piirdin^ust,  prose^eto  erus  ditu.  Eno  scolseto  uestifiar 
'earn  pomciet,  proaectum  illia  dato.  Turn  fr^  t^Trpwrifj^  lestivap 
\  crus  conegos  *^dirstu.  Eno  mefa™,  uc^ticia^^,  sopa^ 
» UJis  i^ex  sacrificulus  asaignato.  Turn  fjecUTi  festivam,  offaB 
j  puromc  cfurfatu  :  aubra  spahmu.  Eno  serse  eomoltu, 
'  ia  igEe  effiigito :  supm  (ignem)  veru-figito.  Turn  dorsa  commolito, 
(comatir  persnihimu*  *^Capif,  purdita  dupla  aitu,  sacra 
!    paratis     miaistrato.      Capidas,  profano^  dapliui  fdisponito,  :^iicras 

i  dupla      aitii. 
duplMfdisponito, 

^*Pre  uerih  TJehier,  buf  trif  calersu^  fetu  Uofione  Grabouie, 
ocriper  Fiaiu,  totaper  Ijouma.  TJatuo"  ferine  fetu.  Herie  uinu, 
***herie  poni  fetu*     Ta^es  pereuimu, 

Prose^et^  mefa""  spcfu"  ficla"*  arsueitu*  Siirur  narratu,  pusi 
pre  uerir  ^^Treblanir. 

^Po.sT  UEEiR  Ukhier,  babma^  trif  fetu  Tefrei  Jovi(e)p  ocriper 
Fisiu,  totaper  Ijouina.  Serse(f)  fetu ;  pelsatia  fetu ;  ainiio""  feitu ; 
p6tii  *^ietu.     Ta^^s  pesnimu. 

Proaesetir  stru^la*^,  ficla*"  arueitu.  Surront  narratu,  puse 
ueriaco  (adporias)  Treblauir. 


fiftmo)  "  Saiic  in  aagainlibiLs  pTointpgrc 
ponitur;  ^fluie  B}u:t€<jitQ  timtire  vi3&- 
reqtie.**  I  a.  10,  the  mscT,  has  Arwiea 
for  Arwes,  smd  Via.  3,  nuaei  for  atii, 
Irrefulor  ^eUing  is  the  milde^L  immitu- 

»uio  =^  aue.  Uooii^  Vifiit*,  or  Uotiscp 
juiditffi;,  would  be  equally  good  ^tist\ 
We  hftf  Q  no  eheok  on  oonjectiire. 

IG.  Se-tumu  {3ft)  bimpijrat.  (middle  r) 
ibm  K  toot  S*.  This  m  Italjr  fitly  re- 
1(1}  Qf  old  Grcekf  tuddeo  m 
«ft  Irru.  If  f^e  assume  it  to  be 
setiTe,  »^  t{tf ,  Sebcmu  ^^  Statitntu  of 
11a,  32f  whicU  mits  the  verba  in  eon- 
ii«etion. — $.  ScalcBto  is  a  virtual  noun  : 
iA*  i^sirt  (flf  thL*  Fusti^^a)  which  falls  to 
tliuat  by  lot  J  ie>  whicn  L£  their  fjsir 
Siharc!, 

17.  Efurfatn  eflems  uticaa^iDcted  with 
Pni^ot  of  lb.  I,  VIb.  13.  I  suspect 
thjit  the  second  f  denotcB  a  l<]sl  gh  ;  (as 
with  ns  Laugh  is  sonndiid  Mf;]  aitice 
ibe  g  sound  ii  all  bat  evaneseout  in  Um* 


hrian.  Writ^  the  word  Khfurgatti,  urid 
YOU  see  in  it  lAtiii  EtfrigiiOT  Or.  ^p^^w. 
i^olPur,  Por  for  Pro,  Per  for  Vr^v  --$, 
8pa-hinUf  (41  Spshutu)  again  in  Vila. 
39 :  also  Spafo*"  Vu.  20,  whidh  is  *j5ten- 
sibly  u  nouti  m  gen.  pi,  derived  fi^m 
verbid  root  Spa;  whether  Spuf  or  Spafo 
be  the  nominii  item.  In  all  four  pti^- 
sages  tfddbffrf  it  ooncttiied ;  Subra  k  f o  uitd 
ijt  all»  governing  (it  seemsj  l*uro  or  Tit, 
fire,  here,  and  Uaso,  Teaael,  in  41,  The 
vessel  must  eoutaiD  fire,  as  do  the  tTasor 
in  Vis.  19.  Henee  hrmiiit^  over  the 
lire  k  meant.  If  ao,  Supra  spafom, 
suicly  means  Supra  ^0'uh\a\  and  the 
tcrb  Spa,  means,  pieroo  witli  a  spit.  (Is 
not  oar  £nxlish  spit  to  the  purp*>se  ?) 
Cmp.  aJso  Spoture,  S^eiurie  Ila^  fi^  1  \ 
apparyntly  from  a  kindred  root  Spe, 
0-^7.  (A.£.  wiih  to  translate  Spahmu 
as  paaw9  imperat), 

18,  Tbjs  ia  coudscr  and  T^m^  obscure 
than  III.  18,  whieh  requires  orne  dAuble 
set  of  jugs  (cotmtioa  and  sacred)  for  the 
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(     Ape   habma'^piirdiii5U8,**erontpoiliabinampupdm5U8t^ 
( Postqnom  ^piam  porricies,  ille-idem  qui    agnam       porriciety 
(destruco  persi,    uesti^ia"*  et  pessondro"  sorsom  fetu.   Gapirae 
(  dextram  ad  frontem  festiyain  et   piatoiiam    fmryiiw  facito.     Capide 

{perso™,  osatu :  earn  mani  ^nertru  tenitu.  Amipo  uestiaia 
(in)  fronte,  forato:  earn  manu  smistr^  teneto.  Donee  festivam 
I  uesticfls,  capirso  subbotu.  Isec  perstico  ems  ditu. 
\  festiyaveris,  capidem  f  submoyeto.     f  Item  [rem  aliqnam]  illis  dato. 

(Esoc  persnimu,    uestis : 

Hoc  {hane  precem)  ministrato,  f  spondens: 

"Tiom  ^subbocau  subboco  Tefro(m)  Jouf(m),  ocriper  Fisiu, 
totaper  Ijoxiind,  erer  nomneper,  erar  nonineper.  Foiwir,  pacer 
8i(r),  ocre  Fisi,  tote  ^louinS,  erer  nomne,  erar  nonrne.  Arsie! 
tiom  subbocau  subboco  Tefro(m)  Joui(in).  Arsier  frite!  tiom 
subbocaii  subboco  Tefro(m)  Joutm. 

"  Tefre  ^  Jouie !  tiom  esu  sorsu  persontru  Tefkali  pihaclu, 
ocriper  Fisiu,  totaper  Ijouin&,  erer  nomneper,  erar  nonmeper. 
Tefire  ^  Jouie !  orer  ose !  perse  ocre  Fisie  pir  orto  est,  tote 
Jouine  arsmor  dersecor  subator  sent,  pusei  neip  beritu.  Tefre 
Jouie !  ^perso  touer  perscler  ua^etom  est,  pesetom  est,  peretom 
est,  frosetom  est,  daetom  est; — ^touer  pescler  uirseto  auirseto 
uas  est. 

'^ Tefre  Jouie!  perse  mers  est,  esu  sorsu,  persondru  pibaclu, 
pibafi.  Tefre  Jouie  !  pihatu  ocre"  Fisi,  tota™  Ijouina.  Tefre 
Jouie !  pibatu  ^ocrer  Fisier,  tot&r  Ijouinir  nome™.  Nerf, 
arsmo ;  uiro,  pequo ;  castruo,  fri ;  pihatu.  Futu  fons,  pacer 
pase  tua,  ocre  Fisi,  tot6  ^Ij  ovine,  erer  nomne,  erar  nomne. 

Tefre  Jouie !  saluo  seritu  ocre  Fisi,  totam  Ijouinam.  Tefre 
Jouie!  saluom  seritu  ocrer  Fisier,  ^totar  Jouin&r  nome.  Nerf, 
arsmo;    uiro,  pequo;    castruo,  fri';  salua  seritu.      Futu   fons. 


ar.r,   and    another    double   sot   for  the  Arr— 7.  Subbotu  I  interpret  as  =  Sum- 

'"■**•  tu,  eaeh  for  Submowctu.     See  on  la.  9. 

24,  Osatu,  does  not  recur.     Analojcy  — «.  laec  in  IV.  4  might  lueam  hike,  eo, 

HUKKwtn    Orato.    until   disproved.      So  as  ea«ilv  as  item:  Isont,  itidim  (A.K.) 

Mominncu  nmders  Owun  Txet,  orat.  justifies' laec,  item,  irhich  aiho  is  here 

ivwil  IT   ?•  ,       «»PP<>ar»    a  contraction  easier.     Itec  (Idee?)   IV  31  niav  be  ita 

iw    A    r  *^"^**    *'**    *''*^"    Uwticufus.  orld.— Unless  the  actus.  </«//H-fi^eUipii- 

J^  1"   r^'**-,^',;^'*'*^-!^  i*  ^«-  <^*^Lv  understood,  Perstico  i*  the  ac'us. 

V^^  »)  A.  K.  wuh  Doni-cum.  Ar  for  to  I>itu. 
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^ 


atra  pu(r)satu.     ^Peasondro  staflare'^ 
J  (dapes)  exponito*     Pktoriam  [liumeriilGm} 
fctu;     aurront,    capirse     perso™  osatu, 
capide  (in)  fronte  forato. 


tua,  oere  Fm,  tote  Ijouine,  erer  ^nomne,  emr  nomne. 
Rmie !   riom  esu  wrsu  persondru  Tefrali  pihaclu,  ocriper 
Fisiu,  tottvper  Ijouinfl,  erer  nonmeper,  erar  ^nomneper,     Tefre 
Jotiie,  tiom  subboclu." 
Persclu  aehemu  ■ 
[  Ordine  (conrivas)  K^« 
\  nertruco       persi 
iBiniBtram  ad  firoBtem  facito;    deincepa, 

Ii  Saror  pe^nimu,  puse  sorsu. 

(  Dein  (prccem)  ?  ministrato,     ut    t^nnj. 
I      Ape     pessondro    purdinfus,   ^prose9eto   erus   dirstu. 
IPostquam  piatoriam        pomcks,       prosectum    iUis  assignato. 
L  Enom  ueati^iar  sorsalir,  deatruco   persi,   persome  erus  dirstu* 
(   Turn  featiTae  fntyamf  dextram  ad  frontem,  protinus  illis  assignato^ 
( pue  sorsD   purtlingus.     Enom  ^ue&ti^iara  ataflarem,  nertiiico 
ac  fTio^*    pomcies.         Turn      festivam  [humeralera]|  siniatram 
persiy     Bumront  erus   dirstu*     Eaom  peseendro  sorsalem, 
!  ad  firontcm,   deinceps  lUis  assignato.     Tttm    piafcoriam    frvyalav 
;  persome  pue  persnia   fust,  ife  **'endendu,    peleatu.    Enom 
tpio&us      ao    miiiistravcrit,     ibi      incendito,   comburito*     Turn 
ipesondro*^      afjiflare^     peraome    pue    pe(r}aiiis    fuB(t),    ife 
i  piatoriam     [hmneralem],    protinus       a<s        Bmmtraverit,        ibi 
fendendu,  pelsatu. 


I 


inceudito,  combimto. 


M.  T«&ttli  must  probabljr  be  o  piny 
tlie  word.    Tofnis  Jovius  is  the  deity, 
1  TaJro  =^  rifUix^^   I^  ^'  ="  Ttfittfos 
VOi.  40*    Tbis  aug^c^ls  a  like  pluy  at 
m  Ylb,  9,  wijerc  tlw  god  Fifio 
IMm)  k  called  Fiftooio  (qu.  l*iduciiig), 
d  bv  Mcfn  Kpeffl  axe  entitled  Fisuuina, 
(qii*  FiducioriuA).      See  aUo  oa  Turiitu 

37.  btiLdttreoci;  sec  on  la.  31. 

38.  Wtatt^ittr,  gea.  Supply  tI,  aa  Ila, 
4 1 ,  In  taut  ^nl^etci,  the  lUlotted  portioiif 
might  lie  uddtMl^  il"*  Ylb.  U^. 

as,  H9,  Tbc  iatimnte  relation  of  Per- 
mmi^  pu(>,  na  timtim  qii6d,  pmteaus  rc, 
b  cluar.— j8.  Pwanif  fort,  Tho  compoai- 
tioa  IS  '^   bjF  A*K.  tu  prove  tbnt 

PewiM  :  -Tils  fust  art?  pasuvp  dc- 

ponenu^  M. ,  i^„ir,  is  HBSumiHl  =  Persiiitos, 
■Tliofiff  tciiAi'S  are  aho  (wmpiirublc  to  a 
toth  m  *^t.     Indeed,  whun  A,K. 
il  ^  of  r^ffeoi  ftft  added  to  the  pre- 


Bent  tense  (like  ^ftry-io*-^),  they  suggest 
tliis  thcor)%  and  purbaps  ought  not  to 
find  -ni  iu'tbe  post  partic- 

40.  The  ifiomciit  I  heUevcd  Ententu  to 
mean  inctmdito^  I  concluded  that  Pclsatu 
Vios  comburito  :  aad  afterwojdtii  found  it 
to  eiplain  Vb.  H,  oi  flrell  as  Ha,  43.  1 
regard  this  as  full  vcriScatjou.  Thai 
Pe'lsaoo  I  la.  6,  etc.  f  is  50  widely  differeat, 
should  no  more  surprise  ns  than  the  dif* 
ference  of  Velio  and  Tellus,  Peitu  and 
Pocius,  Uro  and  Urina,  Cremo  and 
Oremurem. 

40.0.  UaMj  ace.  of  conaon*  doel.  may 
be  In  apposition  to  Porse,  (as,  Urbeia 
qimm  statuo,  ve^tra  est)  :  or  if  Subra  may 
goieru  accus.  it  is  goTerned  by  Subm, 
which  ii  its  logical  relation. — ^AsVIa. 
19  the  MUM  fire^veiMU  were  to  be  UMd 
OB  thno  oeeMiona,  ao  here  the  festtTe 
meat  it  to  be  roittea  over  the  Mme^tsml 
(or  reutU^  if  we  moke  Uasof  of  it)  aa 
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( Enom  uaso,      porse       pesondriflco  liabiiB(t),  ^^serse'  sul 
I   Turn    vas,  quodcunque  cum  piatoriis  habuerit,    dorsa    buj 
(       epahatu,        anderuomu,        sersitu,  amipo  coma 

((venibus)  figito,    finterjicito,   fpwrurdxm  {ymM)  donee    jcoct 
X  pesnifl  fust.        Serse'  pisher       comoltu ;         Berafe'^  coma 
I  miniBtraverit.      Dorsa    quivis    moUl-eonspergito ;   dorsb  ^ood 
^persnimu.     ^*Purdito  fiist. 
\  ministrato.       Profanum  fuerit. 

*3  VocuooM  Jouiu,  pone  ovi'  furfant,  vitlu  toru  trif  fetu.  Ma 
Horn  fetu,popluper  totfix  Ijouina,  tot&per  Ijouin4.  XJatuo"  feri 
^fetu :  pdni  fetu :  aruiom  fetu.  Ta^es  peranimiL  Pro8e9€ 
fa(r)sio™  ficla'^  arsueitu.  Surront  naratu,  puae  ueriaoo  Treblai 
*^Vocucx)M  CoREDiER,  vitlu  toru  trif  fetu.  Honde  Qerfi  fe 
popluper  tot&r  Ijoxiin&r,  tot&per  Ijouin&.  Uatuo  ferine  fe 
aruio"*  *«fetu ;  heri  uinu,  heri  p6ne  fetu.  Tajes  pereaiimu.  P 
8e5etir  ^werfi"*,  ficla*^  arsueitu.  Surront  narratu,  puse  ueri 
Treblanir;  eno  ocar  *^pibos  fust.  Suepo  esome  esono  and 
uacose  ua9etome  fust,  auif  asseriatu ;  uerofe  Treblanu  couer 
reste'  esond"^  feitu. 

(^Pone  poplo"*  affero"*  heries,  auif  asseriato  etu;  sur 
I  Quum  populum  recensere  voles,  aves  observatum  ito :    dei 

fstiplatu,  pusi  ocrer  pihanner.     Sururont  combifiatu :  erii 
cantato,  velut  arcis     piandae.       Deinceps  fcontemplator:  iis< 
(tuderus  auif  ^^seritu.       Ape       angla  fcombifiangiua^,  pc 
limitibus  aves   servato.     Postquam  alitem         conspicie*      virj 
49.  CombifianfiiLBt.    We  seem  to  need  the  2nd  pen.  -^ns. 


were  the  exniatory  meats.     But  dat.  pi.  timer—y.   Serritu  (Zenitu)   tmrto 

Uaaug,  ace.  pi  Uasof,  would  be  irregular.  reverse  it;  aa  Mti  Kid  hBa  al6?iXt 

41.  A.K.  Bay  of  Spahatu,  "mit  Deh-  Odyss.  20,  27. 

nunff  fur  Spatu."     I  far  more  easUy  42.  Purdito  furt.    Too  abrupt.    ( 

believe  m  a  eontraetion,  and  that  the  Vila.  46,  which  has  Enom ;  and  II 

^e  root  18  Spahe  or  even  Spaf;   the  which  has  Eno  esono,  prefixed, 

verb  being  derived  from  the  noun  Spafo.  43-46,  see  notes  on  lb.  10-20. 

It  \^W^T^'^^^^'  \^  ^"^  ^^^^  parallel.  whole  of  this  has  been  translated  by . 

vilJ^L  r  f  V  ^^y,^"^^^  sense,  equi-  with  remarkable  sucocm.    I  haye 

Svo     i?nf ^^^r".'  "^  J^*'™  ^«  ^  aWa-  added  half  a  dozen  words. 

An^ui  himrvJr^?.^*^®.*^®  imperat.  48.    Eriront,  implies  a  datiTe 

O?  U  a^T  ^^^'  ^^*  '^^  ^«  ^"^^  '^^^    On  this  gro'md  (I  suppose) 

(OwihiW  L  n'''^^  transposition,  that  so  stiffly  resist  Ems,  mis;    w  ra 

•tep.)  ono  ««!l^^  r^S  *  ''eoognised  never  once  seem  to  suspect  in  it  si 

▼cry  sliRUt  hh^^^n    aJ'^T  ^®™*  ^  ^^^^    Yet  neither  do  they  offer  an 

I  render  Uon^^*  n"^'^^  ^""J^  ^y  *^»  ^^T"*-  whatever  of  Ems,  nor  is  Eri 

interpret  •»•< Ji^J^  iiV^^l  l^^^^  ''  ^^  E™  anywhere  found  separate. 

n«<r,icitos    toss  it /ram  tw,€  to  49.  there  is  a  oonfuL>n  betweci 


/J 
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arsmatiam  anouihimu,  crmgatro  hatu-       Destmme    acapla 

militarcm     tr<iJi<^*to,         lituum  capito.     De3:trum  in  humcnim 

aiioiiihiinu ;    pir   endondu.     P6m  ^esonome  fernr,   pufe  pir 

ftiejieito;     ignem  incendito.      Thus  in  eacrum   fert^i    ubi  ignia 

etiteluBt.       Ere  fertu,  poe  perca  arsmatiam  habiest :  erihont 

f  incalucrit*      Illc  ferto,  qui  virgam   militarem    habebit :     Idem 

faao"*  desire  onae  fertu.  Erucom  prmimturdur^^etuto;  perca* 
cakthum  dextri  ansa  ferto.     Cum  illo  patricii   duo    eunto ;    virgas 
iPoni^iater  habituto.         Ewftom    etiplatu     *' Parfa  Besua — 
.  Fmu^g  mali  habeEto,      Turn  carmine  invocato  **  Parrham  At|*Ay — 

(fioao,   tote  louine — ,"      Suniront  combifiatu    tJapefe 

83)imet  urbi  (que)  Igaviuae — ."  Delude  conspicito  [Curioa]  ad 
i  Auiecltt(f),  neip  ^amboltu,  prepa  Deaua  combifian^iCust), 
(  Augarales,  nee  [oculos  n^flectito],  antequam  A«4*4jr  canspiciet, 

(Ape  Desua  combifian^iuat,  \^a  auiecla  esonome  ituto, 
Fostquajn  Aflihf  couspiciet*  ritun.  auguralem  in  sacrum  eimtOj 
j  com  peracris  sacria.  Ape  Ace(r)soniame'^liebDtafcbenustj 
t  cum    TiKttois  boatiis,  Poatqnam  Aquilomam  ad  [columnua]Tenerit, 

iOQom    termnuco    stahituto.      Poi    perca*    arsmutia   babieat, 
turn  apud  terminum   stanto*        Qui   virgam    mOitarem    babebltf 


n 


apd  3rd  ^raoa  in  ncn<i«,  CoEnbiilan- 
jual,  Ferai'.  One  ma?  fancy  t  lost  in 
Hflries,  but  this  ui  impossible  witli  Ferar. 
Tbe  phenomenon  at  t^rst  inelincd  tno  to 
tike  Angljk  an  nam.  and  intcrprfjt  Ckim- 
Idfiatn,,  conrenito,  ^'niect/'  rather  than 
^nspicito,  look,  1  now  belie  ?e  that  the 
ftmbi^ity  pf  the  imperitiTo,  whiiih  may- 
be either  2aA  or  3rd  p.  conluaed  the 
mind  of  the  engraTer,  both  here  and  in 
same  otber  places. — 0.  It  would  ba  mtui- 
&ctOTy,  if  we  conid  obtain  a  dear  flljmc^ 
m  Gotdbiflii,  I  fiuspoct  that  iti  root 
—  (for  0  U  only  ciipbunlc^  oa  the 
^  «T  torn  batora  for  T^y  waripa,)  = 
^  Sptcin.  When  catw  tarn*  into 
Mill  might  almoet  expect  some  other 
»  to  bate  Spep*  What  oIbc  \h 
wp  but  Bpy  ?  Kotoriously  Spec 
'Spih-ea  of  Germ.  =  Spy.  AUa 
Oaelifi  hail  iiropt  b  from  the  root  Spec  \ 
sinctj  Bciichct  U  bpeciUiite,  Watch,  Spy. 
If  then  Pifia  really  meana  "  to  look  oot," 
it  U  probably  in  form  and  faet  «=>  onr 
Feep.^'y-  I'li^^  Ilejicilo  in  two  dtfnrmt 
Mmit4  t'XEU'tly  iuit«  each  time,  implja 
tbat  we  havo  alighted  on  the  right  word. 
60.  Eaihont  her«  =  Eront  ot  VI  b.  24, 


A,K.  treat  h  as  a  proptr  part  of  bont  = 
dem  ■  and  refer  to  Gothie  Hnn,  where  I 
cannot  follow  them.  But  I  i^ee  weight 
in  Hontac,  mde^  na  implying  that  h  ifl 
imi  in  Erafout,  Eront,  oU^.—0.  AaO,  evi- 
dently gome  Tf>&seL  A.K.  augee^t  Arala, 
as  diminutive  of  Asa,  ara.  Yet  Ebo  of 
the  earlier  dialeot,  IT.  Id,  Ila.  40,  ia 
likely  to  be  the  same  vesseL  A  basket 
or  coffer  waa  essential  to  cam  frwnk- 
incense  and  sacrificial  gear.  Cmp,  the 
Mandmclo  VI  b.  4. 

61.  Scot,  with  Suew,  VII  b.  1,  lead 
mo  now  to  tronalato  final  -so  bv  -m^t. 
In  etm.  -so  may  ^  -ptc  or  -fm  ot  ^pn- 
lar  Latin ;  n»  iuipto  ^tilpl,  ttx^ ;  if  -so 
conceala  iasOt  ijm*  (Bdo  mm  Vli.  2.) 
By  analog  of  Tcfc,  tibi,  we  should  lmf# 
Sofc,  ftihi;  yet  if  Siora  were  aec.  (ai 
Tiom  is  acc^)i  perhaps  Scfc  admitted 
contraction,  sAmut  is  the  sense  we 
need, 

62.  Amboltu;  in  sound  is  liko  Am- 
bulato;  but  that  ^nsc  do^  not  here 
ntiL  We  want  oculos  rtiflecti  to;  to  which 
An,  rtf  a^em*     In  Breton  and  Welsh, 

,6wel  means  nght;  Wekhi  WeK  koki 
Poffiibly  Anboltu  =3  re-Bpicito* — &,  For 
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( etur8(i)tahamu.    Eso  etiir8(i)taha]nu :"  Pis  est  totar  **Tar8i- 
(         ecflecrato.  Sic        ccsecrato:         "Qois  est  Tnbb      Tadi- 

fnater,  trifor  Tarsinater ;  Tuscer,  Naharcer,  Jaboscer  nonmer  ? 
natifly  agri  Tadinatia,  Tusci,  Nahaici,  Japudisd  nominiB? 
!e(re)  etu  eh  esu  poplu.  Nosue  ier  ehe  eau  poplu,  so  pir  habe(r) 
ille  ito  ex  hoc  populo.  Nisi  ibis  ex  hoc  populo,  si  quid  babes 
f^esmo  pople,  portatu  ulo  pue  mere  est,  fetu  uru 
in  hoc  populo,  portato  jiMc  fq^o?  fas  est,  facito  fiiUa  r«» 
Ipiree  mers  est.  Trioper  dietiirs(i)tahaiiia ;  ifont  ter- 
qu&cumquo    fas     est.        Ter  ecseciato;         ibidem  ad  ter- 

(xnnuco  com  prinuatir  ^stahitu.  Eno  deitu :  "  Arsmahamo, 
minum  cum  patriciis  state.  Tum  didto:  "Armemur(?) 
( caterahamo,  Jouinur ! ''  Eno  com  prinuatir  peracris  sacris 
'  fcatenremur,  Iguvini ! "     Tum  cum     patriciis      nXfloit    hostiis 

(ambretuto.        Ape    ambrefurent  ^^temmome,     benurent 
ambiunto.    Postquam     ambierint     in  terminum,   (et)  yenerint 
Itormnome   com  prinuatir,  eso  persnimumo  tafetur: 
in  terminum  cum  patriciis,  sic  (prece)  ministrato    taciti : 
"Qorfo  Martie!    Prestota   Qerfia   Qerfer  »Martier!   Turn 
Qerfia    (Jorfor    Martier!      totam    Tarsinatem,    trifo(m)    Tar- 
sinatem ;   Tuscom,  Naharcom,  Jabuscom  nome  ;    ^totar  Tar- 
sinater, trifor  Tarsinater,  Tuscer,  Naharcer,  Jabuscer  nonmer 
(norf,       5ihitu'    angihitu';    jouie',     hostatu'  ^anhostatu', 
principos,     citatos    non-citatos;   fjuvenes,  hastatos     non-hastatos, 

Qutim  wo  have  Pane,  Vila.  46.    Prcpa  Hastatos :  —  the  men  of  military  a^ 

may  appear    degenerate  from  Prepan,  whether  actually  armed  for  the  militia, 

I'rcpam.  or  Anhostatuf^  not  so  armed. 

60.  Esmo  pop^  (datire).    See  Appen-  60.  A.K.  interpret  from  Tnrsita  to  the 

dix  I.  on  Locative  cases.  end,  as  a  series  of  ahlatires ;  then  the 

/>7.  The  ProDstitais  daughter  of  Qerfus,  verh  equiralent  to  Ferditoie  is  omitted ! 

and  (^crfuB  is  son  of  Mars.    Tursa  and  I  confess  I  had  thought  that  (as  in  Latin) 

I'nestita  are  sLtten,  A.K.  the  yerh  mi^ht  take  the  number  of  the 

69.  (Jihitufecitos  in /onn;  say  A.K.  nearest  iiomm.    But  the  plural  Fututo 

— Wo  may  conjecturally  explain  rrinci-  in  61  prim&  facie  discountenances  us  in 

]>os  citiitoH  Tel  non  citatos,  as  those  who  taking  Tursitu  as  a  verh. — Of  the  abla- 

tiro  or  arc  not  Senators.    The  Senator  tiyes,  four  seem  pretty  clear ;  if  we  may 

was  not  only  enrolled,  conscriptus;   he  trust  the  Sanscrit  lore  by  which  A.a. 

was  Bpccaally  summoned  to  the  Senate  at  identify  Sauitu  with  6cr^.    When  they 

every  moctinj? .    This  may  serve,  till  we  refer  Mnctu  to  ningo,  I  wonder  that  they 

get  somothinff  more  certain.  —  /8.  The  do  not  appeal  to  p4^s  for  Nepitu.— In 


contrast   of    Werf,  arsmom,    PriDcii>e8,  the  four  first  ablatives,  I  look  rather  to 

oxcrcituni ;  liero  chanj^tw  to  Nerf,  jovief.  words  of  moral  sense.     In  the  two  last  I 

May  wo  not  infer  that  Joviefsssjuvcncs;  have  in  mind  Soph.  Oid.  T.  270,  1.— 

the  juniorcs,  liable  to  servo  in  the  army^  A.K.  in  Preplotatu  see  inundation :  but 

—7.   If  BO,  Uostatuf  naturally  means  is  not  that  iu  Sauitu  ? 
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[  *         tursitUj      tremitii, — hondu,     holtu,  —  niBctu, 

[  (perditote)   [cesccratione   et  terrorc,  caode  et  Beditiono],    niribus 

(nepitu , — Bonitu,  sauituj — pr eplotatu ,     pre vi  ( c ' )  latu . 
et  nubibus,  tomtru  et  imbre  [segetum  lue  et  prolia  abortione]. 
**  Qerfo  Martie,  Prestota  <Jerfia  Qerfer  Martierj  Turaa  <Jerfia 
IJerfer  Martier,  futuia  /oner  poorer  pase   i^eBtrUj   pople   totar 
ljouiiiar,^totc  Ijouiue ;  ero(ra)  HBTM^lprimipibm']  gihitii' anfihitir, 
jovies  hostatir  aii(h)ostatir,  ero™  nomne,  erar  nomnc* 

Ii     Ape      este  dereicurent,  eno  *^deitu,  "  Etato  Ijouinur !" 
(Post4|iiam   ita      dbterintj      turn    dieito,  "  Itatum,    IgavimP' 
\      porse      perctt"*    arsmatia®  habieet.      Ape     csste  dorsicust, 
tquicamque    virgam    militarem  habebit*    Postqaam  ita     dixerit, 


i  duti  ambretutci  euront. 
(   bis    ambiunto    iidem. 


Ape  tenniiome  ^couortuso, 
Postqaani  in  termmum  convertcnmt, 
Siimront  dcitu,  "  Etaians,"  deitu  : 
Deinccpa  dieito,  '*Iteiit!'*  dicito : 
Ape  termnome  benuso,  ^sumront 
(  turn  tertium  ambiunto,  PoEftquam  m  terminum  veaerint,  deiacepa 
(  pesDimiimo.  Sururont  deitu,  "Etaioa/"  Eno  prinuatur 
( (prece)  minifltranto.  Demcepsdidto^  **Iteat*'         Turn       patricii 

gimo    etuto  erafont  ^ia,    pora    bemiBO. 
[  [domum]  eimto  eaadem  viai,  f  qtiibus  veaermt. 


isiinxron  t    pcsnimumo  * 
deiado  (prece)  minifitranto. 
i  enom  tcrtun  ambretuto* 
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FOUa  MORE  TRIPLET  SACRIFICES* 


FoKDLiHE  abrof  trif  fetu,  beriei  rofu,  beriei  peiu,  ^erfe 
feitu,  popluper  totar  liouinar,  totaper  ^Ijouind.  Uatua 
lerme  feitu^  puni  fetu,  aruio  fetu.  Ta^es  persnimu.  Prose^etir 
mefa"*  spofa"^,  ficla™  arsaeitu*  ^Surront  narratu,  puse  ueriaco 
Trebkiiir* 


62.  Deraiourrat,  for  Dedkurttit^  re- 
dupL  t^^nsc  ==  diierint ;   from  pnvtorite 

iS..  **  ItalUiii ;"  a  lupinu  of  frequen-^ 
■^Jtifere^.  Bigvcult  Bjntax,  Are  we 
to  fu^poso  that  the  Umbnmii  ubg  tbe 


HI 


rapiue  for  the  Latin  impanonttl ;  so  tluit 
Itaadum^lrGA  the  smsia  .^-^Btldettttf  ^ 
beiir«r  of  tho  pcrca  artmatift  excrciMi 
miliiaty  mmmmdj  verifying  m^  seoafl 
c»f  Arsmatta. 
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I      Ape    traha  Sahata"'    combifiangnst,    enom  ems  dirstu. 
I  Poetqiuun  tranB  Sahatam  conspeotnm  ceperit,  turn  illis  aasigiiato. 
•Ri'BiNK  porca  trif,  rofa  ote  peia,  fetu  Prestote  Qerfie  Qerfer 

Martior  popluper  totar  Ijouinar,  tot&per  Ijouinft.     Persaia  fetu, 

pAni  fctu,  arvio  fetu.    Surront  narratu,  pusi  pre  uerir  Treblanir. 

T9k^  persnimu.    ®Pro8e9etir  stnigla",  fick™  arsueitu. 
\     Ape    fsfipo     postro     pepe(r)8eu8,  enom  pesclu    ruseme 
\  r<Mttquam  offiw  in  posticum  ordinayeris,    turn  ordine  [in  portica] 
(uo«ticat\i  Ihfijstoto  Qerfic  ^Qerfer  Martier,    popluper  totar 
\  JlV«tiTato    Prsestitao    Cei&e      Ceifi      Martii      pro  populo,  etc. 

Ij<miiiar«  totApor  Ijouin&. 

IKiicmi  uotsichir  adrir^   ruseme,    eso  persnihimu  : 
*l\im  vasculis  nigris,  [in  porticu],  sic  ministrato : 
"IVxfitota  (^orfia  Qerfier  Martier,  tiom  esir  uesclir  adrir^ 
\\f>\\\\\\ycT  U^tur  Ijouinar,  tot&per  Ijouinft,  erer  nomneper,  "erar 
nomno|HTs     P.  (^-  (^.  M.  *preuendu  uta^  ecW  atterc^  UM  Tarsi- 
wat^s  lrifi>  Tarsinato ;  ^^Tursee,  Naharc^,  Japusc^,  nomne ;  totar 
IVrninator,  trifor  Tawinater ;  Tuscer,  Naharcer,  Jabuscer  ^'nerus 
\;il\r  unvihiiir:  jouit^  hostatir  an(b)o8tatir ;  ero(m)  nomne. 
l\  i^\  i^'*.  XL  fulu  fons,  ^*paeer  pase  tua,  pople  totar  Ijouinar, 

*  f  i>perito  rias  [secretes  saltnnin]. 

TAUI.E  V1I«.  (Roman  letter). 

i>    Uviu%  tv|\|«iiuv  —  lUrtjVi  of  I  la.  open;  if  Aha  <=  Ehe  (cmp.  Ahtre,  extra) 

\^  or  else  Aha  =  ab,  Danish  af,  Engl.  off. 

1<    rh«'  l\u«ti  n\u»l  Iv  y^Mnt!'  part  of  the  11  /3.  Via  ecla  attero,  may  be  three 

hM«j»W ,       iW  %v«\«  •    thr  jH^rtico?—  nouns  in  appoan.    More  probably  they 

puiUUU'    t\\i    A    tV\k>r       Ask«  »u^i:«ft  hare  syntax  like  Yias  asperas  montium. 

Mw»**«us  •*»*^  (u  th»*  ^vwnt^y  ;  hut  this  If  so,  a  likely  prayer  would  be,  Operitc 

s '  \K^\  V\\\\\\-^\\  WW  V\  nw  olhor  n^mWrin^  Tias  ttrreta*  montium.   On  turning  to  Uie 

TK^'X   \l\v  ^m    ^»xx'  tv»r  A|v  »u|v,  i»u\  Welsh  dictionary  with  this    notion,  I 

'MSM^U)«m  ^    |Hv»trrw'*  -    — orit,  found  Achel,  latebra ;  Achlea,  refbgium ; 

lu^u  uk  w\nUw\o  y*^  run  ^-^  ♦j«V,i,**  lVa>  Achlcau,  perfugas  recipio;  eyidenUy  a 

•\\\a\  native  fomily  of  words.    If  Eclo  were 

M,  \},'.    IVvu^iuhu    Ahau^^ndu,    w^em  connected  with  this,  it  might  mean  late- 

)u<««>u^iU>    f\»  uusku  t^|H*ritv>,    AjH-ritt^  brosus,  or  rather  latens.— For  atero", 

•'  S\u:  \\w  »\M*\I  t\»  x'ur  «'uvmi\^  *Tpv«i  ihe  which  I  fancy  might  mean  Montium  or 

iot«\l  to  oui  i»»v|»U' "     IWwtVx  iutor)«reta  Saltuum,  I  can  find  nothing  nearer  than 

A|»  «M*s  Uiul  «|» ,  0|»  vrus  iH'ud  dici\x»;  Greek  0X0-05,  oXros,  stem  oXrcr,  which 

»^»i«|Mnui;   yl  uhu.UMHU  ?^  A^Yi«Ttt»  V«-  in  Italy  would  a  priori  be  Alter  (in  spite 

^v»u,  \\\\\\  A|»  c\us  IW  Ajk-wriw  nvt  of  Ijitin  saltus)  as  7«rc(o-)-oT  =  gener-is. 

N  HiU«,  iuu.k»-\l      I  hi*  U  Yvs^hMt,  if  no  AVe  do  not  know  the  Umbrian  for  moun- 

m^u^     His  tvx»m  W  vuiU'u.  tuHi,  ^w  frvm  tain  ;  if  it  be  not  Alp,  it  may  be  Atter. 

t»iH«    »Uiul»  \M\\\   ^^uuhw,^  wv  •*«*  a  (A  nom.  Ater   would    probably  make 

iitiMiM,,  i!vuu.»»  oi    hvuvmltt»   iM>H  im  Atro,  not  Atero.) 
JtuHtt  ^   klmt ,   AhM\sviuk  (Hi »•  «jr,  *-. 
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totti  Ijouiiie  erom  nonme,  erar  nerua  ^ihitir  (mjiliitiTj  jovifia 
^hoBtotir  aii(li)oatatir.  P.  Q.  Q,  M.  aaluom  seritu  poplom  totiir 
tjouinar,  saka""  seritu  ^^totam  Ijomnam.  P.  Q.  Q.  M.  aaluo 
aeritu  popler  totar  Ijoninar,  totar  Ijouinar,  ^^norae*  Nerf^ 
aremo;  niro,  pequo;  caatmo,  frif;  ealva  Beritu.  Futu  fone^ 
^nacer  pase  tua,  popkr  totar  Ijotiiiinr,  ^®totd  Ijouin^,  ©rer  norane^ 
^war  nomne.  P*  ^*  Q*  M.  tiom  esir  \iesclir  ndrir,  popluper 
^P*totar  Ijouinsr,  tot&per  Ijoninfi,  erer  namnqjer,  erar  nomoeper. 
~P.  g.  g.  M.  tiora  3«>subbocau, 

L  Pfeatotar  Qerfiar  Qerfer  Martier  foner  fHte  1  tiom  subbocau. 
(  Pnestite    Qev^m    Cerfi     Martii     bon®  fBat^wvi  te     venembor, 

bi  Enom  peraclu  em  deitu  i  ^^P,  Q,  <J.  M  !  tiom  lair  ueaclir  adrir 
(  Turn    ordine    lioc  dicito :  te     his  viisculia  nigiis 

I  tiom  plener, — popluper  totax  Ijouinar  ^totaper  Ijouina,  erer 
\     te    plems,— 
nomneper,  erar  nonmeper*     P,  Q,  Q*  M*  tiom  subbocau-     Ft^B^ 
totar  *^<Jerfiar  ^.  M.  foner  frite  !  tiom  subbociu. 

k(  Enom  uesticatuj  ahatripursatu.  Enom  mseme  **per9clu  uee- 
\  Turn  fesUv^tOj  (dapes)  exponito.  Tum  [in  porticu]  ordke  fes- 
J  tieatu  Prestot^  Q,  Q.  M.  popluper  totar  Ijouinart  tot&per 
(tiTato    PrsaBtitEe  Ceiife,  etc* 

I         i  Ert»om  uesclir  ^ALFIR  persnimu.     Supeme    adro'*    trahuorfi 
L^  (   Tum    vasculia    albis    miiiistrato*     Supeme  nigromm  tnmsvorsim 
^M  i  andendu. 
^M  \  imponito. 

^     Eso  persuimu  :  'VPrestota  Q,  Q,  M, !  tiora  ^^esir  uesclir  a/j^r, 

popluper  totar  Ijouinar,  tot^per  Ijouiiia,  erer  uomneper,  erar 

uomneper.  P,  ^Q, <J.  M.  *AJiArENDu  uia/  eclo/  attero"*^  pople  totar 

Ijouiuar^  tot^  Ijouin^;   popler  totar  Ijouinar,  ^  totar  Ijouioar 

DiOruB  gihitir  angiliitir,  jouies  hostalir  anliostatir,  ero"*  nonme, 

erar  uomne. 

^fe    Prestota  <J<  **^*  M* !    ealuom   seritu  poplo"^  totar  Ijouinar* 

^Bialua*^  aeritu  totam  Ijouiuam*      P*  Q.  Q.  ™M. !    saluom  seritu 

^^popler  totar  Ijouinar,  totar  Ijouiuar  nome.     Nerf,  aremo ;  uiro, 

pc^quo  ;  castruo,  frif  j  ^^salua  aeritu.     Futu  fons,  pacer  pase  tua 

*  t  Apcrito  Tifts  [secr&tiis  snltnum], 
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popl6  totar  Ijouinar,  tote  Ijouinfe,  erer  nomne,  erar  nomne, 
P.  ^Q.  Q.  M. !  tiom  esir  uesclir  al/er  popluper  totar  Ijouinar. 
tot&per  Ijouini,  erer  nomneper,  erar  ^nomneper.  P.  Q.  Q.  M. ! 
tiom  subboc&u.  Prestotflr  Qerfiar  (J.  M.  foner  fiite !  tiom  **8ub- 
boc&u."  Enom  persclu  (ordine)  eso  persnimu : 

"  P.  (J.  (J.  M. !  tiom  isir  uesclir  alfir,  tiom  plener,  *^popluper 
totar  Ijouinar,  totfiper  Ijouind,  erer  nomneper,  erar  nomneper. 
P.  Q.  Q.  M. !  tiom  ^snhhocduu.  Prestotor  Qerfiar,  (J.  M.  fon^ 
frite !  tiom  Buhhocduu. 

Enom  uesticatu,  ahatripursatu.  ^Uestiga™  et  mefa™  spefiEt'' 
scalsie  conegos  fetu  Fisovi  san^eV,  popluper  totar  Ijouinar,  tot&per 
Ijouind.     Surront  ^narratu,  puse  post  uerir  Tesenocir. 

(Uestisiar  erus  ditu.  Enno  uestisia",  mefa™  spefa",  sopam 
Fostiva)  (ti)  illis  dato.  Turn  festivam,  fj^c^ir  [scissum],  offam 
(purome  efurfatu :  ^  supra  spahamu.     Tn/Saliatam  etu. 

in  igno  f  e£Erigito :  supra  (ignem)  veru-figito.  Trans  Saliatam  ito 
(  Ape  traAa  Sataha  couortus,  ennom  comoltu,  comatir 
\  Postquom  trans  Sahatam  convertcris,  turn  mol&  conspergito,    coctis 

(persnihimu.     Capif  *^  sacra'      aitu. 
ministrato.       Capides  sacras  f  disponito. 
^^Trahaf  Sahate  uitla'  trif  teetu  Turse  Qerfier  Qerfer  Martier, 
popluper  totar  Ijouinar,  totaper  Ijouinft.      Persaea  fetu:  pdni 
**fetu  :  aruio  fetu :  tagcs  persnimu.     Prose9etir  strucla™,  ficlam 
arsucitu.     Surront  narratu,  puse  uerisco  Treblanir. 

Ape  ^^purdin^iust,  carsitu,  pufc  tabron«  facurent.  Puse  erus 
dn^a,  ape  erus  dirsust,  postro  combifiatu; — ^Rubiname,  erus 
■•^dorsa:  enom  traha  Sahatam  combifiatu,  erus  dersa.  Enem 
llubiname  postro  covertu ;  comoltu,  comatir  persnimu,  et  ^^capif 
Bacra(f )  aitu.  Enom  traha  Sahatam  covertu ;  comoltu,  comatir 
persnihimu :  enom  purditom  fust. 
I  *<*Postertio™  pane  poplo™     andirsafust ;  porse    perca" 

(  Post  tortium  (diem)  quum  populum    indicaverit ;  quisquis  virgam 

43.  Ahrons.  A.K.  justly  regard  this  wonl  as  monstrous  and  impossible.  A  Latm 
carver,  rending  Abrom,  in  Etru«;nn  text,  may  hare  mistaken  m  for  iw.  I  do  not 
tlimk  he  conld  have  so  nubtakcn/.  Hence  I  incline  to  read  Abrom,  in  spite  of  lb. 33. 

,>iitS'a  ST^9 A*' •"*'  T""?":^.^  ^ith  Com-  first  disclosing  to  us  that  -aja  is  optative 
l»iliaja,  lb.  26,  is  of  great  importance  as      mood. 
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{arsmatift™  liabiest,  et  priniiatiir  dur,  tefruto,  Tunaar,  mo 
.  milltarem  habcbit,  et  patricii  duo,  ab  rt^ipt*  Torsae,  koc 
Stajetur  ^^persiiihimumo ; 
{ham  prtcem)  yqc&  subnussa  ministranto : 
•'Tursa  Jouia!  kitain  Tarsinatem,  trifo™  Tarsinatem,  Tuaconi, 
Naharoom,  Jabusco"^  nonie™ ;  totar  ^'^Tareinater,  trifor  Tarsinater. 
Tufioer^  Naharcer,  Jabuscer  noiimer  nerf,  9ihitu'  an^ihitu^ ;  jouie'^ 
hoatatu' an(h)oatatu'j  ^^tursitu,  tremitii;  Gondii,  holtu;  ninctu, 
nepitu ;  sttnitUj  sauitu ;  preplo  hotatu,  preuiVlatu,  Tursa  Jouia ! 
futu  fons,  spacer  pase  tua,  pople  totar  Jouinar,  toti^  Jouiaei  erar 
tierus  ^ihitir  an^iliitir,  jouies  hostatir  aahoetatir,  erom  ^^nonme, 
erar  nomae, 

(Este  triop^r   deitu.       Enom     juenga^    tpcracr/o   tursituto, 
Ita        U*r       dioito.        Turn     jiiveacas        djcpaiat        sacranto, 
(    poTse   perca™  arsmatia™  habiest,  et  ^prinuatiir.  Hondra 

( quisquie  TiTgam  militarem   habebit,  et     patricii  (illi  duo).     Infra 

(furo™  Sehemeniar  Laluto,  totar  pmi  herieat.     Pafe  trif  pro- 
[Fora]     S<^monia;     capiuntop  urbis  qtd    volet,       Quas  tres    pii- 
fmoni  baburentj  eaf  Aceraoniem  ^feta  Tiirse  Jouie,  popluper 
I  mmn    ccperint,    eaa   in  Aquiloaia     facito  TarsaD  JoviEe,  pro  populo 
totar  Jouinar,  totSper  Jouinl,     tSurront  uarratu,  puse  uorisco 
Treblanir.    Arxiio™  teUi:  ^'persaea  fetu.     Stni^la"*,  fick"**,  pro- 
ae^etir  areueitu.     Taces  persnimu :  pdni  fetu* 


^Ir  P«rwrio  \B  ttmt  pi.  (May  it,  in 
tbf  a^ftetmt  be  of  nil  gendor^  0  ^^^' 
wexdia^*  pn*  pL  U  Hruncd  eyntux  **  Ju- 
TBDCift  «3t  cp-^ii/'  i.e.  egTOgiftS.  TJjc 
omMnoa  of  mu  f  and  in  where  it  leaye^ 
tile  mmber  and  (wnse  ^ncertftin,  is  won- 
derfuU— Timiitijto,  pi.  of  Tunitu ;  i« 
fo4ind  aniv  with  the  goddew  Tiirsa ; 
perhape  alluaively. 

52.  Promom.   TLifi  word  la  imporUnt, 


M  fiidjig  the  wjope  of  the  whole.  It  wa? 
a  ttisurt  of  cattle.  Wc  presume^  thi." 
owners  were  indemnifiod.  Crap.  Va. 
I- 10* — Tisi  hcm^t,  quiaquis  ?olet,  k 
plural  LQ  idea,  ftnd  han^  on  to  the  plural 
verb  Hatiito.— Atoraoniewi  =  Aceronii  of 
lb.  43.     See  Appendix  I. 

64.  Porsaeafetu.  ThiB  soems  strangelr 
out  of  place:  but  cmp.  11a.  13.  It 
comes  like  an  afkrtbought. 
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Evdwcu  OF  THE  MAGISTER. 

(Pisi  panupei  fratrexs  fratrus  Attiersier  fust,  erec  su^s 
Qui  quandoque  fmagister  fratribus  Attddiis  faerit,  ille  fsusn 
{fratrecate  portaja  sevacne'  fratrom  ^Attiersio™  desenduf ;  p 
fraternitati  portet  poros  fratrom  Attidiomm  [indices];  qi 
{reper  fratreca  pars  est  erom  ehiato^  ponne  juengar  tursiaiK 
re  pro  fratomll  f  par  est  esse  [exhibitos]  qnum  jnT6iic»  sacrabunt 
(bertei.  ^Appei  arfertur  Attierstr  poplom  andersafust,  sue 
ultro.  Postquam  f  dictator  Attidius  populmn  indicaverit,  si  {mug 
i  neip  portust  iMoc,  pusei  subra  screbto"  est,  *  fratred  mot 
( Urf)  non  portaverit  boc?  velut  supra  scriptum  est,  magistro  mul 
(sins,  a.  ccc. 

( sint  {vrrogmtur),  asses  trecenti. 

TABLE  Vllb.  (Roman  letter). 

1.  Sue-flo,  BUflD-mcty  on  -so,  see  VI b. 
6 1 .  Sue,  =  suae,  follows  from  Tua,  tua ; 
Vestra,  vestra.— In  2,  we  have  Fratreoo 
B=  fratemo ;  naturally  then,  Fratrecat  ^^ 
fratemitat.  Fratrecs  with  dative  Fra- 
treci  in  4,  gives  us  grammatical  inatnic- 
tion  as  to  the  nom.  of  the  eontan.  decl. 
Indeed  Fons,  nom.  of  conson.  decl.  is 
similar. 

2.  Desenduf,  is  the  noun  with  which 
Scwwjiie  agrees.  It  may  express  either 
sacrificial  gear  or  (what  mav  seem  too 
modem  a  thought)  a  warrant  from  the 
nwgistrate  to  seize  the  cattle  **  ultro  ;" 
or  perhaps  rather  imignia  understood  as 
a  warrant;  indieia.  If  Desenduf  =:.  Der- 
•enduf,  (as  Desua  for  Dersua,)  we  might 
get  Indicia  out  of  it.  True,  it  is  mascu- 
^ne,  but  Index  is  used  for  Indicium.— /S. 

a"t  I  suppose  may  r=  Latin  adj.  /wr.— 
7-  Jihia-to,  a  participle.     Since  Habeto 


becomes  Hah(i)tQ,  Hato,  it  is  poan 
that  £-hia-to  means  Ex-hibi-to.  — 
Fimm  (so  in  the  inscr.)  is  poanbly 
more  correct  spelling  eTerywhere. 

8.  Appei,  to  juo^  by  /vtl,  ii  1 
correct  than  Ape  (Api,  Apei). — fi.  Atti 
sir  in  nom.  is  comparaole  to  Fisim 
Fisiom.  This  clause  is  of  ndue,  as  < 
closing  the  syntax  of  Vila.  46. — 7.  !■ 
neut.  sing,  alluding  to  Desenduf,  mi 
pi.  which  is  strange.  Imoc  (so  in 
inscr.^  seems  to  mean  only  Esoc,  hoc. 

It  IS  remarkable  that  the  Etrusoo  I 
brian  portion  ends  with  a  fine  on 
dictator  by  the  majjister  or  quaestor  n 
a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  brethr 
and  this  ends  with  a  mie  on  the  ma^ 
for  neglect,  when  the  dictator  has  in 
ated  proceedings :— if  at  least  I  um 
stand  the  passages. 
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ON   THE  LOCATIVE   CASES. 


I 


L  In  Tables  lH.  IV.  and  in  Ila.,  we  find  the  postpositiQE  Ar  (= 
Xatm  Ad  =^  Imh  Ag)  jomed  to  aecus.  case.  Amim-ar,  od  aram; 
Spinam-ar,  ad  mensiilam ;  Spantim-af ,  ad  patinam ;  biit  in  vo*\  ird 
wjth  another  accusative  the  final  r  Taniehes ;  aj?  tertiam-a(r)  Bpanti(m). 
This  aae  of  ar,  a-  i$i  whoUy  confined  to  thoie  tables,  and  aeems  to 
indicate  their  antiquity. 

2.  Final  -en  (=  Latin  In  mth  a^mi.  ==  Grt'ok  rU)  is  also  found  in 
Table  HI*  IT,  alone.  Arwam-onj  *h  ip^upar,  m  arvum ;  Woeom-enj 
in  focum ;  Esonom-en,  in  saerum  ;  are  the  only  instances  with  accuaa^ 
tive.  With  dative  ease,  the  mme  once  expresses  rest;  viz,  Arwe-n, 
4w  A^^ipf*  But  final  n  in  Umbnaa  alwaya  tends  to  become  m,  as  in 
Latin  musam  for  mo^^iif^  num  for  ^*^;  moreover  final  m  i^'odily 
Tinishca,  It  is  instructive  to  find  in  lb,  16,  Pone  mencs  Acuroniiun* 
sm^  Guma  venies  in  AqaUoniam^  (where  final  -em  m  evidently  corrupt 
for  *en)  and  in  the  parallel  place  of  the  later  dialect,  VI  b*  52,  Ape 
Ae^aoniam-tf  benust,  Postquant  m  Aquiloniiim  venerit;  where -fm  has 
become  -*,  At  the  some  time,  for  the  case  of  n*at,  **  At  Aquilonia," 
we  have  Aceronie  (the  mere  dative)  lb.  43,  and  Accrsonie-m,  (dative 
with  *m  =  -em  ^  -en,  m)  Vila.  *32.  Thus  just  enough  is  prea4.'i  vcd 
to  clear  up  the  origin  of  these  terminations. 

3,  Some  uncertftint}-  hangs  over  the  particle  *wfy  which  wc  cannot 
oTfrlook  in  Menif-ne,  apud  mensam,  side  by  side  with  Menzarum, 
moisanmi.  Besides  this,  there  is  Afmu-ne,  apud  exercitum,  where 
-apparently  -ne  is  joined  to  (ibMk%  not  to  dative.  Does  this  distin- 
guish  -ne  from  en,  as  in  and  apud^  Menis(a)-nej  or  Menzo-ne  ?  of  the 
4(-deelensionT  and  Armn-ne  of  the  o-decL  aj'e  our  only  instance?. 
[Dicamne  (Ha,  8)  I  now  &ee  to  have  a  widely  different  interpretation* 
Ufeetae,  rv,  22,  is  whoUy  dark.  In  the  <f-deeIension  the  prevalent 
fonns  are  as  follows : — 

tot*-me,  in  urbe  I  toter-e,  in  urbibus 

totam-e,  in  urbem  |  totaf-e,  in  urbes. 

Totaf-e,  may  be  replace  by  Totaf-om ;  so  that  -e,  -em  no  doubt  mean 
-en*  Toito  is  euphonic  for  Tot^se ;  as  J*acur©nt  for  Faeusen^  Totarum 
for  Totaaum,  Ererec  for  Eresec  j  even  in  the  old  dialect^  s  htt€$€n  iw^ 
fimaeU  becoming  r.  A.K.  are  disposed  to  treat  Totese  as  a  variation  ot 
the  dative  Totes,  similar  to  rtfuuffi  for  t^mk*  :  but  this  seems  to  open. 
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the  new  question,  whether  rifuiUri  itself  is  not  abbreviated  from 
rtftMa-w^  and  similarly  Totere  for  Tot^s-en.  In  the  wingnlar, 
Tote-me  is  anomalous.  Is  it  for  Tote-ne  ?  If  sOy  m  changes  to  n  ui 
the  middle  of  a  tcard;  and  why  is  it  not  Tot^-me,  with  obL  as  Armu-ne  ? 
It^seems  a  lame  reply, — **  Tota-me  would  confound  the  thought  with 
that  of  Totam-e."  To  avoid  confusion,  it  would  have  been  obvious 
nither  not  to  corrupt  ntom  than  to  change  ablative  to  dative. 

In  fact  in  the  o-declension  this  confusion  does  exist  Esonome 
(apparently)  means  in  sacro,  or  in  sacrum :  whether  from  confounding 
Esono-me  with  Esonom-e(n),  there  are  no  means  of  deciding. 

In  lb.  14,  wc  have  Wapef-em  awieduf-e,  represented  in  VIb.  51 
(later  dialect)  by  XJapef-e  auieclu.  The  former  shows  an  attempt  at 
concord,  converting  the  postposition  into  a  ease,  by  adding  -e  to  Awie- 
cluf.    See  III.  20. 

4.  A  new  difficulty  rises  in  two  passages,  where  the  meaning  is  clear ; 
Ksmo  pople,  in  hoc  populo  (or  intra  hunc  populum),  and  Esmei  stah- 
mci,  intra  hoc  templum.  Why  have  we  datives  ?  The  question  is  the 
same  ns  we  just  now  put  concerning  Tot^-me.  Apparently  then  the 
-mo  of  Esme  is  the  same  as  of  Toteme.  Is  then  Esme  contracted  from 
Kscme  ?  (I  see  nothing  gained  by  inventing  a  new  demonstr.  Esmo  = 
Kso.)  JSsme  contracted  is  so  closely  in  analogy  to  Menxne^  that  (the 
Honso  being  the  same)  wc  seem  forced  to  identify  the  -me  with  the  -ne, 
iilthough  the  latter  governs  an  ablative  in  A|*mu-ne. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  expect,  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Best,  such  un- 
iKM^ountablc  irregularities,  when  in  Greek  the  wruo^i,  ovparo^i,  onyaco^i 
perplex  us,  while  we  have  in  Latin  Brundusii,  at  Brundusium,  Belli, 
lit  war;  which  look  like  genitives,  although  we  read  Carthagini,  at 
(•urtlmge  ;  Tibun*,  at  Tivoli.  AMioever  can  believe  that  Brundisii  is  a 
**  (lutivo  in  disguise,**  may  well  belieVe  the  same  of  Aymu  in  Armune. 

Wlmt  if  the  radical  o  which  generally  vanishes  in  the  dative  of  the 
Uinbnaii,  stood  its  ground  in  the  composition  of  the  dative  with  -ne, 
fxi'ojitionolly  ?  Then  Afmune  means  Armoe-ne.  I  have  no  better 
Holution. 
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OH  DERSUA,  MEESTA. 

Derstm  hiia  a  moral  notion  akin  to  **f£tvoTimblc"  m  every  passage. 

For  instiuico  Ylb.  51,  **Then  let  Mm  inToke  Pairha  thrntta; 

and  let  !nm  not  turn  tack  until  he  get  a  sight  of  the  iUnua.  After  ho 
hus  seen  th^  derma^^^  etc. ;  wht^re  the  geBeml  idea  is  "the  luek^  bird/* 
Derseeer  in  Via.  26,  an  epithet  of  armies^  cannot  mean  appearing  in  a 
<iuarter  of  the  heavens,  but  must  mean  something  like  weU-omened. 
Again,  Mer»ta  is  an  oppOBite  to  Dersaa,  Via*  15,  16:  yet  it  too  in 
ltd  own  Limits  is  luckj.  This  appears  from  the  emphatic  repetition^ 
Merstaf  aueif,  merstaf  anglaf  esonaf,  TIa.  3,  ;Notoriously  in  antiritiity 
Dextra  and  Sinistra  were,  each  in  its  turn,  lucky ;  although  Sinistra 
might  alflo  bo  unlucky.  Cicero  sup  (Divin,  2,  39),  *^llaud  ignore 
uao  bona  sint,  sinistra  noa  dieere,  etiamsi  dextra  sint:^^  **  I  am  not 
ware  that,  whatever  is  good,  wo  call  sinister,  even  if  it  be  on 
right  hand ;''  i*e,,  tlio  true  sense  of  sinister  was  fortunate,  pros- 
U8J  its  secondary  sense,  lelt.  This  agrees  with  the  two  Greek 
for  *'  left,*'  i&aiwi^f  well- omened,  and  4^MrT«p4s  an  irregular 
ttivc  from  fytoTOTi  as  though  Optimusculu&,  '* second  best?" 
Is  it  by  chance  that  in  Gaelic  and  Irish  8mm  means  prosperity,  whence 
might  come  ^^onas-t£-^  ==  apiortpits  r  Bo  that  as  it  may ;  if  api<rrtpbf 
bo  ooBneeted  with  Iphttoj,  &p*Th,  *Apyf,  then  as  *Apji  in  Italy  is  Mars, 
(and  4^i?r  w  Mas,  maris),  »o  iiptcrros  might  be  Merato,  [I  am  aware 
that  Vir,  viitut,  side  by  side  with  Marem,  ilartem  deride  a  priori 
reasoning  as  to  what  muH  be.]  On  the  other  hand  Dersua  ia  ccitainly 
very  like  8*|i^  When  the  seme  of  the  two  woriLi  Dersua,  Mersta  must 
fultll  just  the  conditions  which  B^lia  and  ^intrrtp^  do  fulfil,  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  words  etymoIegicaUy  coincide,  than  that  the  double 
similarity  of  sound  be  the  i-usdt  of  pure  accident.  Besides,  Dersecor 
Via,  26,  is  excellently  represented  in  sense  and  sound  by  5*taw/ :  is 
this  ako  accident? 

Bersua  and  Mersua  certainly  mean  tfoinflMnff :  yet  Messrs.  A.K.  do 
not  help  us  to  guess  what  they  can  mean.  They  have  no  counter 
theory.  What  is  to  be  said  agtdnst  this  obvious  hypothesis,  started 
I  learn  from  them)  by  Grotefend?  1.  That  we  already  have  De«tro 
for  right,  and  Ncrtru  for  left.  This  is  as  though  we  refustd  to  believe 
kids  to  mean  right,  and  ^pi^*pbt  left,  because  &fi*r*pi>t  is  right,  and 
^idvvfiot  left.     Latin  also  has  two  words  for  left,  via.,  Iad^tis  connected 
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with  Greek ;  and  Sinister,  perhaps  Sabine,  and  connected  with  XJmbrian 
and  Gaelic.  Moreover  Destro  is  obviously  ^^trtpo  in  disgaise,  and 
Dersoa  is  to  Destra  nearly  as  Sc|i&  to  9c|ircpdL  Against  such  coinci- 
<lenccs  it  is  in  vain  to  argue  that ''  the  r  in  Dersua  remains  unaccounted 
for."  Such  delicate  accuracy  assumes  that  a  language  is  equably 
developed  by  one  law ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  the  product  of  many 
inconsistent  laws  acting  at  once,  and  it  is  sure  to  import  both  words 
and  analogies  from  foreign  sources.  Loyal  and  Legal  are  both  English : 
this  is  but  a  type  of  a  multitude  of  instances.  Besides  we  have  Desoa 
as  well  as  Dersua ;  Aoepnia,  Acersonia,  Acesonia,  for  the  same  place. 
2.  A  more  formidable  objection  arises  from  comparing  la.  1,  2,  with 
Via.  1 ;  which  seem  to  ^ow  Pemaie  Postnaie  as  replaced  by  Dersua 
and  Mersta.  Now  if  the  former  mean  Antica,  Postica,  how  can  the 
latter  mean  Dextra,  Sinistra  ?  for  what  is  in  front  ib  not  at  the  right 
hand.  If  there  were  no  other  way  of  escape,  I  should  render  Pemaie, 
Postnaie,  early  and  laU  (as  I  did  in  my  first  paper)  rather  than  abandon 
the  obvious  sense  of  Dersua  and  Mersta,  while  unable  to  imagine  any 
substitute ;  for  our  proof  that  Antica,  Postica  are  the  truer  rendering, 
begins  and  ends  in  the  fact  that  these  are  words  common  with  Latin 
augurs.  Nevertheless,  Messrs.  A.K.  themselves,  in  a  remarkable  quo- 
tation from  Paulus  Diaconus,  remove  our  difficulty  (vd.  i.  98) ;  for  he 
»*ays :  "  Denique  et  qua;  ante  nos  sunt,  antica,  et  quae  post  nos,  postica 
<licuntur;  et  dexteram  anticam^  tinistram  posticam  dicimus."  I  am 
incompetent  to  canvass  the  subtle  explanation  offered  of  these  ¥rord8. 
Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  fact  is  attested  that,  through  soms  eonfu- 
sion  or  other y  what  is  one  moment  called  Antica,  may  the  next  be  called 
Dextera.  The  Sabine  augury,  used  at  the  installation  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  in  Livy,  is  irreconcileable  with  Varro's  doctrine,  probably  Latin ; 
the  former  making  Antica  the  eoft,  the  latter  making  it  the  mwM. 
Cicero,  above  quoted,  says  that  things  on  the  right  are  called  Sinistra, 
if  they  are  good ;  yet  VirgU  uses  Sinistra  of  things  bad.  No  ^  priori 
i-casoning  avails  us  in  such  a  mixture  of  inconsistencies,  nor  must  even 
verbal  contradictions  shock  us. 
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■Be, 

I 


Ihe  old  gpeech  of  the  land-foUc  of  the  south-w€8t  of  England, 
§eems  to  have  come  down,  with  a  variation  hardly  quicker  than 
that  of  the  usual  offweariug  of  Bpeech  -  fortna,  from  the  language 

hidi  oar  foreelders^  the  followers  of  the  Saxon  leaders  Cerdic 
and  CynnCt  Porta,  Stuf,  and  Wihtgur,  brought  from  the  south 
of  Denmark,  their  inland  seat,  —  which  King  Alfred  calls  ""  Eald 
aian,"  or  Old  Saxony,  —  in  what  is  now  Holstein,  and  from 
the  three  islands  Nordstrand,  Busen,  and  Heligoland;  as  the 
speech  of  some  of  the  eastern,  middle,  and  northern  counties, — 
-which  formerly  constituted  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  and  Middle 
ngles,  the  Mercians  and  the  Northumbrians,  —  might  have  been 

ierived  imraedjately  from  that  of  the  founders  of  those  kingdoms, 
the  Angles,  who  came  from  ^'Anglen"  as  it  is  still  called,  or 
OJd  England,  in  what  is  now  the  duchy  of  Slesvig:  and  it  i|  not* 
only  credible,  but  most  likely,  that  the  Saxons  of  Holstein  and 
the  Angles  of  Slesvig  might  speak  different  forms  of  the  common 
Teutonic  tongue  even  in  Denmark. 

Tho  Danish  and  Swedish  am  so  much  like  Enghsh  that  some 
sentences  of  the  common  talk  of  a  Dane  or  Swede  might  be,  at 
once,  understood  by  an  Englishman;  but  we  should  not  look  for 
a  likeness  to  English  in  Danish,  so  much  as  in  Friesic,  the  speech 
of  the  Frieses  and  Angles  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  and  of  some 
Islands  and  lands  we^t  of  them,  with  West  Friesland  in  Holland, 
The  Danes,  though  they  are  a  Teutonic  tribe,  are  of  the  Scan- 
dinarian  division  of  the  Teutonic  family,  and  their  sway  and  lan- 
guage have  come  over  the  fatherland  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  since 
they  left  it  In  some  of  the  Friesic  and  Anglic  bailiwicks  of 
Slesvig,  Danish  is  not  only  but  little  spoken,  but  hardly  under- 
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Stood ;  and  Kohl,  the  Oerman  traveller,  foand  that  ^  the  greatest 
diversity  of  languages,  or  rather  of  dialects,  exists  in  the  islands, 
arising  probably  from  the  fact  of  Friesic  not  being  a  written 
language.  The  dialect  of  the  furthest  West  approaches  nearer  to 
English  than  any  other.  The  people  of  Amrom  are  proud  of 
the  similarity.  They  retain  the  th  of  the  old  Icelandic  (Anglo- 
Saxon  and  English),  and  have  a  number  of  words  in  which  the 
resemblance  of  their  ancient  form  of  speech  to  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  English  is  more  apparent  than  in  even  the  Danish  of  the 
present  day:  as,  for  instance,  ^Hu  mani  mile?'  *How  many  miles?' 
bradgrum^  bridegroom;  theenh,  think,  &c.  At  present  Friesic  is 
yielding  to  the  Danish  and  the  Low -German  in  the  duchies  of 
Slesvig  and  Holstein.  Many  names  are  still  common  amongst  the 
people,  which  seem  to  have  descended  from  the  heathen  epoch," 
and  among  them  are  Ehle  (2l-S.  JSlle),  and  Sieg  (3L-S.  Sige), 
'Victory.'  Dr.  Clarke,  who  observed  the  likeness  of  the  speech 
of  Anglen  in  Slesvig  to  English,  says  he  was  surprised  at  the 
number  of  English  faces  he  saw  there. 

The  founder  of  the  first  West-English  settlement  was  Cerdic 
He  landed  in  495,  with  his  son  Cynric,  and  five  ships,  at  ^Cer- 
dices  Ora\  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  a  place  which  was  some- 
where in  Hampshire,  and  was  most  likely,  as  I  think  with  Mr. 
Wise,  Calshoty  which  has  been  heretofore  written  Caldshare^  where 
'the  laud  runs  out  into  the  sea  with  no  less  than  ten  fathoms  of 
water':  and  the  word  oray  or^  would  mean  such  a  point  of  land. 
Turner  says  ^a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which 
indicates  that  he  attacked  ^  West  Seaxenaland'  six  years  after  his 
arrival  (501),  induces  a  belief  that  his  first  attempt  was  on  some 
other  part  of  the  island."  So  Ethelwerd  tells  us  (834)  that  **  Sexto 
etiam  anno  adventus  eorum  occidentalem  circumierunt  Britanniae 
partem  quie  Westsexe  nuncupatur,"  though  ctrctMu^mn/,  'they 
went  round,'  the  verb  used  by  Ethelwerd,  may  mean  only  that 
they  sailed  round  the  west  of  England  without  landing. 

In  501,  two  or  three  hundred  men,  the  crews  of  two  ships 
under  Porta?  landed  and  overcame  the  Britons  at  Portes-mutha, 
mouth  of  the  haven,  Portsmouth;  and  thirteen  years  afterward, 
otb«r  English  were  brought  to  England  by  Cerdic's  nephews,  Stuf 
and  Wihtgar;  though  Wiktgar  is  an  odd  name  for  an  English- 
man«  a^  it  is  the  English  form  of  the  British  for  an  Islandman 
or  a  Wight  man. 
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I  hold,  fnlly,  the  opitiiaa  of  De  la  yiHemarqu<§  id  his  '  Bardee 

etOBs'  that  the  battle  of  Pories-muiha  was  the  battle  of  Uong- 

orikf  which  has  been  sting,  in  a  sad  but  high  utrain,  by  Lliwarch- 

Mrij  in  his  ode  ^ManA^tiad  (ieiaint  ab  Erbin''  and  that  Geraiitt 

ras  the  young  British  tDati  of  blgh  birth,   who  was  there  slain 

^j  the  Saxon  sword. 

I  read  Lkmgborth^   with  ViUemarqu4»  not  as  Porih  y  ihng^ 

^orth  fonff,  the  haven  of  ships,   but  as  it  is  given  by  Lliwarch- 

ien  'Lloiig  borth*,  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the  harbour^  and 

that  Geraint,  who  was  son  of  Erbin  of  Carnwall,  was  of  noble 

[Mrth  is  clear  from  Lliw arches  ode,   from  which  we  may  ahnost 

ather  he  waa  young  i  as  the  ode  calk  him  great  son  of  his  fathi*ra 

Imawr  mab  ei  dad)  as  if  his  father  was  yet  alive. 

Cerdic  and  Cyoric  could  not  have  carried  their  sway,  for 
nany  years,  much  beyond  that  side  of  Hampshire  where  they 
oded,  for  in  508,  thirteen  years  after  their  coming,  they  had 
hold  tbeir  footing  against  a  British  king,  Natmn-kod^  whatever 
alght  have  been  the  British  form  of  his  name,  the  Cornoak,  'rmd 
tn  Huifdd\  'the  shout  of  war'  or  aught  else,  who  withstood  him 
|wiih  5000  men,  but  tVll  at  Nataa-leag  or  Netly, 

It  is  not  till  the  year  519^  twenty-four  years  after  their  corn- 
when  tJiey  beat  the  Britons  at  Cedicsfordj  or  Cbarford!"  that 
are  said  to  have  founded  a  kingdom  at  allj  ag  the  Saxon 
Dbronicie  tells  as  that  then  Cerdic  and  Cynric,  **West  Seaxena 
ice  onfeagon,*'  began  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  As  they  had 
^another  battle  with  the  Britons  at  Cerdices-leah  in  52^*,  and  in 
J53t}  took  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  great  slaughter,  we  muat  infer 
[that  at  Cerdic's  death,  in  534,  Dorseti^hire ,  with  its  important 
[towns  Dttrin^  Wareham?  and  Duntoi^aria,  Dorchester  —  was  still 
[in  the  bands  of  the  Britons,  whose  language  was  the  only  one 
lipoken  In  the  neighliourhood. 

In  552  Cynric  defeated  the  Britons  at  *Searohurh,'  the  Eomao 
rSorbioduimm.  now  Salisbury,  and  four  years  afterwards  at  'Be- 
[ranhurh,'  considered  to  be  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire;  and  unless 
[the  inhabitants  of  Dorset  felt  in  union  with  those  of  Sorbiodunum 
[(Salisbury),  or  in  some  unrecorded  battle  of  that  time,  they  were 
ifiree  at  the  death  of  Cynric  in  about  560* 

We  cannot  learn  that  his  successor  C^olwiu,  third  king  of 
I  Wc^ascx,  came  to  Doi*sct,  though  be  made  great  inroads  uptm  the 
iBritons,  and  took  many  of  tht^ir  towns  in  other  directions;  hia 
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brother  having  beaten  them  at  Bedford,  and  taken  four  towns, 
Ljgeanburh,  JSglesburh,  Bennington,  and  Egonesham,  supposed 
by  Gibson  to  be  Leighton  in  Bedfordshire,  (though  it  was  most 
likely  Lenbury  in  Buckinghamshire,)  Aylesbury  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  Bensington  and  Ensham  in  Oxfordshire;  and  he  him- 
self, six  years  afterwards,  having  overcome  and  slain  three  British 
kings,  CouQiail,  Condidan  (Cyndylan),  and  Farinmail,  at  Deor- 
ham,  now  Durham.  In  this  war  three  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Britons,  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath,  submitted  to  him,  and 
seven  years  afterwards  the  Britons  met  him  at  Fet$anleag,  sup- 
posed to  be  Freethorn  in  Gloucestershire;  and  after  a  hard  battle, 
in  which  his  son  was  slain,  and  he,  although  nearly  defeated, 
won  the  day,  he  'gehwearf  thonan  to  his  agenum,' —  *  returned 
to  his  own  people,'  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us;  a  proof  that 
the  part  of  England  where  he  had  fought  was  not  his  own. 

The  battle  of  Durham  is  the  one  in  which  fell  Cyndelyn, 
Cynddylan,  the  Condidan  of  the  chronicle,  which  has  received 
(from  a  mistake  of  some  scribe?)  the  letter  d  for  /,  and  in  some 
of  these  wars  of  Ceawlin  the  Dorset  Britons  seem  to  have  yielded 
to  English  sway. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  at  the  Congress  of  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute at  Gloucester,  July  1860,  that  he  had  lately  bought  a  small 
estate  in  Somersetshire,  near  the  city  of  Wells;  on  taking  pos- 
session he  was  surprised  to  find  himself  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  at  Wells,  nearly  two  miles  off;  though  the  parish  church 
of  Wookey  was  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  house.  A 
glance  at  Dr.  Guest's  map  at  once  explained  the  anomaly.  The 
great  campaign  of  Ceawlin  in  577  carried  the  English  conquests 
as  far  as  the  Axe:  that  river  was  for  a  considerable  time  the 
frontier  of  England,  and  of  West  Wales:  but  that  same  river 
was  for  a  good  part  of  its  course  the  boundan'  of  the  parishes 
of  Wells  and  Wookey  and  actually  divided  his  own  land  from 
that  of  his  neighbour.  Ceawlin  conquered  Wookev,  and  did  not 
conquer  Wells,  He  conquered  the  lands  of  his  neighbour,  but 
did  not  conquer  his  own. 

But  the  British  neighbours  of  the  West  Saxons  were  so  far 

from  W.ng  extirpat^Hl  or  perfectly  overthrown,  that  in  659,  when 

MertMHilT  ^'"»:^^"*^^^   »"  h.v.tilitie.  with  Penda,   king  of  the 

HnurtJl'^^^  ^^^"^^^*   -^-'   »^  ^---^    ^^^ 

'*  iHJ*  doiiiunons,   and  he  l»oat  them  at  Penn-hilL 
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{near  Crewkertie?)  and  drove  them   to  the  Farret,  which  rises 
^^t.  Cheddington.   and  runs  down  abont  fouir  miles  west  of  Penn- 
iili.    Turner  infers  that  the  hostile  Britons  defeated  at  Petio-hill, 
Ad  eome   in  from   the  Bntisb   states   of  Devon  and  CoruwaU; 
id  Lt  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Darotrigefl  of  Dorset*  a  few  miles 
stant.  were  among  them. 

The  SaKon  Chronicle   of  the   battle  of  King  Cenwalb  with 
lilxe  Britons  at  Fenn,  in  the  year  658,  allows  us  to  helieve  that 
tsfter   the  Britons  retired  from  the  upper  Axe,  the  river  Par  ret, 
rirh  (he  lower  Axe,  was  for  a  long  time  the  understood  line  of 
l^paration   between   the   kingdom   of  the  West  Saxons  and  the 
[land  still  holden  by  the  Western  Britons;  as  it  telb  us  that^  in  the 
[fear  ^bSj  ^'Cenwalb  gefeaht  a;t  Peon n urn  wi6  Wealay,   and  h^ 
letiymde  oS  Pedrldan:"   '^Cenwalb  fought  at  Fenn  with  the  Welsh 
(Britons),  and  pursued  them  to  the  Parret."    Sir  E.  C.  Hoare  and 
others  bave  placed  this  battle  at  Penn  Selwood,   near  Mere,  In 
rihshire,    making    the   Saxons    to   have   followed    the    Britons, 
brough  bogg,  woods,   and  streams,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
tiilee;  but  ihosie  who  know  the  neighbourhood  of  Crew  kerne,  in 
jBo morse tshi re,  would  rather  believe    that  if  C4nwalh  chased  the 
intone  from  any  place  which  &till  bears  the  name  of  Penn,    it 
Ifvaa  Penn -bill,  or  Pen  Domer,  four  or  five  miles  east  of  the  river 
parrel,  which  runs  down  between  it  and  Crewkeme :  and  as  we 
I  en  n  not  well  conceive  why  the  Saxons  shouhi  stop  at  ihe  Parret 
ftnle&s  it   formed  an  insnperable  barrier,   or  was   an  understood 
It  of  tlieir  dominion,   and  as  it  could  liave  been  no  greater 
l^bstacle   to  them  than    to  their  enemies,    we  can  only  take  the 
[ether  conclusion,  that  tlie  land  beyond  it  was  at  that  time  holden 
by  the  Britons*   This  opinion  is  allowed  by  a  fact  stated  by  Mr, 
Jennings,   who,   in  his  Observations  on  some  of  the  Dialects  of 
|tho  West  of  England,  says,  that  ^the  district  which  his  glossary 
|ii  designed  to  include,  embraces  the  whole  of  the  county  of  So- 
^merset  east  of  the  river  Parret,  as  well  indeed  as  parts  of  Wilt- 
shire and  Gloucestershire;  many  of  the  words  being  common  to 
all  these  counties.     In  the  district  west  of  the  river  Parret,   the 
pronunciation  and  many  of  ihe  words  are  very  different  indeed, 
as  to  designate  strongly  the  people  who  nse  them;'*  and,  after 
SDiii«  examples   of  verbs  and  pronouns   from  the  dialect 
of  the  Parret,   be  tells  us  that  ^it  pervades,   not  only  the 
more  western  parts  of  Somersetshire,  but  also  the  whole  of  De- 
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ronshire,"  Thia  assertion  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Petheram,  the 
aothor  of  "An  Hisrorical  Sketch  of  tlie  Pni^esi  atui  Present 
State  of  Anglo -Saxon  Literature  in  England/'  who  saj&,  in  a 
very  kind  and  valaable  lettar  to  the  writer  of  this  Esaay,  *It 
must  have  been  ofum  remarked  by  those  conversant  with  the  dia- 
lects of  Somerset,  east  and  west  of  the  Parret,  that  the  latter 
approximates  to  the  Devon  variety,  whilst  ID  the  eastward  it 
comes  nearer  to  that  of  Dorset  and  Wilts.  I  do  not  think  it 
easy  to  find  any  wher*^  so  great  a  dissimilarity  in  places  so  near 
'  to  each  other  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  this  instance*  The  faet  is 
so,  but  I  am  unable  to  account  for  it."  The  fact  is  accounted 
for  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  If  it  justifies  the  author's  opinion  of 
the  early  western  linjit  nf  the  Saxon  dominions;  though  it  may 
not  he  easy  to  learn  wht^ther  the  western  parts  of  Somerset  and 
Devonshire  were  afterwards  taken  by  Saxons  who  were  not  of 
the  original  Hampshire  stock  of  West  Saxons,  or  by  mingled 
settlers  from  different  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms;  or  whether  the 
Saxons  went  west  of  the  Parret,  and  the  dialect  of  West  Saxony 
was  afterwards  corrupted  fn  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Hampshire  by 
Saxons  from  other  parts  of  Kngland,  after  the  union  of  the  Hept- 
archy undf r  Egbert.  Athelstan  seems  to  have  first  extended  the 
Saxun  ruk'  to  Exeter,  which  he  is  said  to  have  separated  from 
the  British  kingdom  of  Ci>rnwa1K  There  seems  to  be  another 
hint  that  the  Purret  was  a  particular  line  of  division,  in  an  ac- 
count  of  A  Danish  invasion  in  Alfred's  time,  C8f>4);  in  which  the 
Baxon  Chronicle  says,  —  ^Then  gathered  ^E5ered,  the  ealdorman, 
and  -Ei^helm,  the  ealdorman,  and  vMelno!5,  the  ealdorman,  and 
the  king's  thanes,  they  that  were  at  home,  at  the  works  of  each 
city,  (h^riff^  fortress,)  E4^t  of  PvnUKT  (be  easian  Pfdredmi),  and 
wi'nt  of  Selwood  (the  forest  of  Se  f wood,  —  the  sei  great,  irwi*«, 
wood,  by  Frome  Selwood),  and  east  and  also  north  of  the  Thauifs, 
lod  Wiv^t  of  the  Severn,**  and  other  parts,  and  overtook  the  enemy 
mn  tlk^  hunks  of  tiie  Severn* 

Mr,  Pulnian  writes  in  his  notes  to  his  version  of  the  'Song 
of  Sidtinnm.  printed  by  H,  H,  Prince  Locien  Bonaparte  \  *thal 
the  protimuinlioii  t^f  u,  m  in  French,  is  tirst  heard  at  Kilmiiigtoa 
i»boHt  M  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Axminster,  on  the  lower  Axe 
which  iitarly  ihuf*  in  witli  the  Parret.  At  Axminster  itself,  ai^ 
Hait^tl  fm  h  h  on  U»r  very  verge  of  Dorset,  and  Somerset,  there 
!•  iH*  triHHt  of  ib«  French  i*  sound,  at  least  not  among  the  naUvei 
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of  the  tiiwo."  So  on  the  old  coach  road  to  Exeter  from  Dorchefi- 
ler,  a  few  hint-e  of  the  Devonshire  speecb-form,  begin  to  show 
tJiem8elvi?&  below  the  chalk  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brid- 
porti  Shutting  in  with  the  upper  Axe  ia  a  stream  called  Murk 
jfpo^  on  which  is  the  village  of  Blark^  a  name  which  sonnda  strongly 
of  meclrc,  a  bnndary,  and  if  the  Parrel  is  y  Parw^d  of  Welsh,  it 
means  also  the  partition. 

Jiscwine,  Cenw alb's  fiuccessor,  took  Wessex  in  674;  and  in 
676  left  it  to  Cent  wine,  who  is  said  to  have  driven  tbe  British, 
not  yet  extirpated,  to  the  sea  (otS  sic),  which  might  be  the  eastern 
part  of  the  English  Channel  In  686  Mut,  and  Cead walla  his 
brother,  ptondered  Kent  and  the  Me  of  Wight,  and  Caadwalla 
won  Weasex:  in  688  be  went  to  Rome  for  baptism  at  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  and  died  there.  Then  Ina  took  West  Saxony,  and 
reigned  thirty -seven  years.  He  must  have  possessed  much  of 
Dorset  and  Somerset,  as  he  built  a  minster  at  Glastonbury,  and 
Mb  sister,  Cu&burh,  f^mnded  that  of  Wim borne.  After  Ina  came 
jE!5elbeard,  and  Cu^r^d,  who  had  still  to  %bt  with  the  Welsh; 
and,  in  754.  followed  Sigebriht,  who  was  deposed  by  Cynewiilf. 
Brytrie^  who  followed  Cynewulf  in  784,  must  have  possessed 
Dorsetshire,  as  he  was  buried  at  Wareham,  In  800,  Ecgbriht, 
took  the  crown  of  West  Saxony,  and,  aa  every  body  knows, 
made  himself  Bretiratd^  by  winning  the  kingship  of  all  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  settlement  a  in  the  islaud.  vEfeUvulf,  his  son,  clearly  held 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  whlcb  tells  os  that  be  led  the  men  of  those  counties 
against  the  Danes,  who  had  first  appeared,  as  enemies,  off  the 
English  shores,  in  I  lie  days  of  Brytric,  In  832  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Danes  off  Clmrmonth;  and  *^E]?e)hald,  bis  successor,  with 
jE>elbribt,  who  followed  him  in  860,  was  buried  at  Sherborne. 
jE}»elbrit's  brother  and  successor,  ^BJ*ered,  lies  at  Wimborne* 

The  great  Alfrt^d  collected  his  men  at  "  Ecgbrihtes  stane," 
(Brixton  Deveril?),  in  Wilts,  and  we  know  possessed  We  dm  ore 
in  Bomereet^  as  it  was  there  that  Godnim,  the  Danish  king, 
whom  be  beat  and  induced  to  be  baptized,  kept  his  *  Crismlysing,* 
or  baptismal  festival,  Edward,  the  so-called  mart)T,  w^ho  was 
stabbed,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother-in-law  iElfrida,  at  Corfe 
Castle  in  978,  w^as  buried  at  Wareharo,  and  his  body  waa  after* 
wards  iTanslated  to  Shaftesbury. 

In  ^76  the  Danes  took  the  castle  of  Wareham,  and  invaded 
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Dorsetshire  from  the  oioath  of  the  Frorae  in  999;  and  in  934  a 
Bishop  of  Sherborne  took  soldiers  to  Aihelstan*g  camp.  From 
all  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  8eenis  likely  that  Dorsetshire 
fell  under  the  poweT  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  received  their 
language,  the  venerahle  parent  of  its  present  dialect,  with  Salij- 
bory  in  552,  thcjugh  the  Britons  were  not  driven  far  beyoad  the 
Parret  tiH  after  the  time  of  Cenwalh.  one  hundred  j'eara  later. 

As  the  Western  English  took  place  of  the  Bridi^h  east  of 
the  Axe  and  Parret,  long  before  it  went  over  them,  and  made 
its  way  into  Devonshire,  hundreds  of  years  before  it  itilled  the 
Cornoak  in  Cornwall,  so  the  English  forms  of  speech  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Axe  and  Parret*  and  again  in  Cornwall,  are 
marked  by  differences  which,  we  may  believe^  are  due  to  the  facta 
of  West  English  History, 

We  must  gather  from  the  laws  given  by  King  Ina  for  Bntone 
as  such,  as  well  as  from  the  British  names  of  many  of  our  little 
dells,  hills,  and  other  spots,  such  that  Englishmen  could  not  have 
known  without  the  presence  of  Welshmen ,  that  many  of  them^ 
free  as  well  as  theows,  were  living  here  among  the  Englbh :  but 
yet,  in  matching  English  with  Welsh  stems  from  the  primary 
roots,  I  do  not  think  that  Western  English  has  recened  from 
Welsh  so  many  words  as  I  was  heretofore  willing  to  draw 
from  it. 

Many  words  which  might  he  loo  readily  taken  as  Welsh, 
are  found  among  Teutonic  tribes,  who  never  lived  with  Britons 
either  in  England  or  elsewhere,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  belong 
to  Teutonic  stems,  and  if  there  be  two  peoples  who  have  the 
same  stem  in  the  same  or  like  form,  it  would  hardly  be  ionnd 
to  hold  that  those  who  have  the  root -form  of  the  word  borrowed 
it  from  those  who  had  it  not. 

For  instance,  the  Latins  had  catmn  and  the  Welsh  have 
cadwtfn  a  chain,  and  if  it  were  holden  (hat  the  Welsh  took  tlie 
word  cathrtjji  from  caienu,  1  should  atjBwer  no.  The  Welsh  have 
the  stem  vudw,  formerly  vairr,  to  keep  or  hold,  and  their  cadirtfn. 
like  cadurn^  strong,  is  a  Welsh -rooted  word,  whereas  the  Lattas 
have  Cftirna  without  the  atera^  and  therefore  did  not  give  it  to 
the  Welsh. 

How  it  was  tlmt  the  English  took  from  the  Britons  the  names 
of  places,  and  yet  so  little  of  their  speech,  we  ought  to  under- 
stand from  ouf  settlers  in  New  Zealand. 
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The  main  marks  of  souch-westem  English,  &s  it  dtfTers  from 
the  speech  -  forms    of  the   north,  even  more  than   from  those  of 
.eastern  and  middte  English,  are 

1 .  We  have,  in  such  cases  as  those  in  the  grammar,  V  for  the 
English  F,  and  Z  for  5,  as  the  north  has  not* 

2.  We  keep  the  English  $h  for  the  old  sc^  whereas  tlie  north 
have  ofteo,  like  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  *  for  sL 

3.  We  keep  in  fnlt,  the  article,  ihe^  but  the  north  men  often 
have  nottiing  hut  the  consonant,  and  that  has  heeome  T  or 
D  rather  than  TH. 

4.  Oar  en,  the  objective  case  form  of  Af,  is  not,  1  tldnk,  to  be 
found  in  northern  speech. 

5.  We  have  the  full  use  of  Do.  in  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb,  and  Did,  with  an  habitual  or  imperfect  tenaeform, 
which  is  not  owned  in  the  north. 

6-  For  I  be,  we  be,  you  be,  they  be,  our  forms  of  the  Baxon- 
English  verb  k  beo  &c.,  northmen  have  I  am  or  I  is  de. 

7.  The  w  eatern  affix  a  to  the  paat  participle  of  the  verbs  is 
now,  I  think-  a  mark  only  of  western  speech, 

8.  We  have  tlie  proposition  Ic?  for  the  northern  tilU  and 

9.  we  have  the  later  or  English  consonants  cky  4ge^  for  the 
northern  k  and  g^  as  church  kirk,  ridtfe  rig. 

In  searching  the  word -stores  of  the  provincial  speech -forma 
English,  we  cat  mot  but  iH/hold  what  a  wealth  of  s\i^inn  we 
bave  overlooked  at  home,  while  we  have  drawn  needful  supplies 
of  wordi  from  other  tongues;  and  how  deficient  is  even  English 
itself  without  the  synonyms  which  our  hmd^folk  are  ready  to 
give  it,  and  how  many  old  root  and  stem  forma  of  words  are 
need  by  people  who  might  he  thought  to  have  corrupted  even 
later  forms  into  them* 

The  Dorset  pank  to  pani  16  not  likely  to  he  a  broken  form 
of  pant^   for  nntess  pmit  he  a  freely  formed  stem,  it  must  itself 

Ltave  come  down  through  the  form  punk. 

So  again,  of  early  rooia  little  known  to  EngJish,  Scotland 
^wns  two,  Bi^G,  (>i?(i.,  and  the  west  of  England  another,  t^di;, 

Friesjan  has  hmim;,  and  the  dialect  of  Aix-la-chapelle  has 
in  almost  primary  root  forms  some  verbs,  which ^  with  us,  are 
stems  of  later  shape: 

heng-e     bind  meng-e    mean 

^ng-e      find 
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and  the  Transjlvanian  speech  holds  some  nouns  of  almost  the 
earliest  form 

frengd,  friend 

hangd,  hands. 


The  following  piece  of  Dorset  is  added  to  show  tliat  matter 
which  is  usually  given  in  the  language  of  hard  words,  as  the 
poor  call  them,  can  be  given  them  even  in  their  own  homely 
speech,  and  therefore  could  be  given  them  in  plain  English. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  SPEECH  TO  THE  HOUSES  ON 

OPENING  THE  PARLIAMENT,  1863. 

(In  Dorset.) 

My  Lords  an'  Gentlemen! 

We  be  a-bid  by  Her  Majesty  to  tell  you,  that,  vor-all  the 
hwome  war  in  North  America,  is  a-hold^n  on,  the  common  tre&de 
o*  the  land,  vor  the  last  year,  dont  seem  to  be  a-vell  off. 

The  trefiden  bargain  that  Her  Majesty  have  a-mefide  wi*  the 
Emperor  o'  the  French,  have,  in  this  little  time,  jriclded  fruits 
that  be  much  to  the  good  o'  bwoth  o'  the  lands  that  it  do  work 
upon,  and  the  main  stefite  o'  the  income,  vor  all  there  be  many 
things  age&DSt  us,  ha'n't  a-been  at  all  hopeless. 

Her  Majesty  do  trust  that  theSse  fruits  mid  be  a -took,  as 
proofs  that  the  wealth  -  springs  o'  the  land  ben't  aweakened. 

'T  have  a-been  a  happiness  to  Her  Majesty  to  see  the  law- 
heeden  mind,  that  happily  do  show  itself  all  drough  Her  domi- 
nions, and  that  is  so  needvul  a  thing  in  the  well-beSn  and  well- 
doen  ov  ste&tes. 

A  vew  plans,  that  wull  be  handy  vor  betteren  o*  things, 
wull  be  a-laid  down  vor  your  overthink^n,  and  Her  Majesty  do 
efirnestly  pray  that  in  all  o'  your  meet^ns  to  waigh  things  over, 
the  bless^ns  ov  Almighty  God  mid  guide  your  plans,  too  as  to 
«et  vorward  the  welfeare  an'  happiness  ov  Her  People. 


[OUTLINE  OF  THE  GRAMMAK  OF  THE  DORSET 
AND  SOUTn-WESTERN  ENGLISH  DIAIiECT. 


VOICE  SOUNDS. 


1  m  in  meet 

2  ee  the  Dorset  e, 

3  a    in  mate, 

4  ea  in  earth,  or  the  French 

e  in  le* 


5  a      in  father. 

6  aw  in  awe. 

7  o     as  in  rope* 

8  00   as  in  food. 


These  8  aoundj  are  found  in  Dorset,  both  short  and  long, 

whereas  the   2''^   the  Dorset  e,   is  unheard,  as  a  long  one,   in 

[>k- English.     It  is  a  sound    between   thai  of  ee  iij  meett  and 

in  mate;    and,  although  it  is  often,  if  not  mostly,    beard  in 

English  as  that  of  i  in  bid,  (which  is  neither  beSd^  nor  hed^)  yet 

it  is  not  easily  voiced  a«  a  long  sound  by  others  than  Dorset  or 

western  people.     It  h  I  believe  owned   as  a  long  aoond  by  the 

iagyar  speech. 

The  tendency,   (known  in  Latin ^)  of  an  open  vowel  in  the 
ol  to  become  a  close  one,  in  the  derivative,  or  in  an  unaccented 
breallisound,   holds  in  the  English^  and  more  in  Dorset.    As  in 

I  Lai  in,  safio^  yields  imilio,  so  from  the  stems 
Man  we  have  hnutsmani  pronomiced  huntsmin 


^U>ook 
^mm  in 


west 
^^oot 


Bland  ford  i 
Mallhouse  i 
Waistcoat ; 

Starboard : 


Spell 

Ford 

HoQse 

Coast 

Bord  i 

Board] 
The  sound  (1)  of  fp,  m  in  meei^  is  mostly  retained  in  Dorset, 
though   it   is  sometimes  a  little  shorter  than  that  of  the  book- 
[ipeech* 


GoHpil, 

Blandfird. 

Maltbis, 

Wttistc'it, 

Starbird,     I  =  4, 
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The  stAine  sound  of  ea  in  many  other  words  becomes,  in  the 
vcssiu  H  diphthong  eti  as 

bean,    clean,    lean,     mead. 
Dorset,     be&n,     cle&n,    le&n,     meSd. 

This  diphthong  stands,  in  some  cases,  for  that  of  e&  or  eo 
in  Saxon-English. 

In  other  words  the  English  sound  (1)  of  en  is  a  single  one, 
Q*  2,  the  Dorset  ^,  and 

bead,  meat,  read, 
are  not  be&d,  me&t,  refid, 
but  bed,      met,      red; 

so  that  these  words  are  still  monosyllables,  as  they  were  in  Saxon- 
English,  in  the  forms  bird^  from  biddan;  nUte^  tiUBte;  and  retd. 

The  sounds  of  head,  leady  (plumbum,)  day^  v^y*  are  hed, 
ied,  de^  r Af,  with  the  sound  of  the  Dorset  e  s=  3. 

The  variation  of  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  speech -forms  of 
English,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Teutonic  languages,  are  almost 
endlessly  manifold. 

This  sound  1  has  a  tendency  in  Ireland,  and  in  Norfolk, 
and  therefore  in  the  eastern  cocmties,  to  become  a  s=  3,  as  in 
^a  hape,  or  a  dale  o'  wbate,"  a  heap,  or  a  deal  of  wheat,  in 
Norfolk,  and  ^a  grate  dale  o*  work"  in  Ireland. 

The  Norfolk  men  are  Angles,  and  therefore,  as  truly  English, 
they  should  speak  better  English  than  is  that  of  us  of  the  under 
tribe  of  Saxons  in  the  west:  and  who  knows  but  that  daie  and 
whaie  are  the  sounds  of  the  old  dtti,  and  hwaeie  of  the  eariy 
English. 

i  =  1  in  a  few  such  words  as 

bridge,     ridge,     will, 
tends  to  the  sound  4  or  even  6. 

Iq  the  Yale  of  Blackmore  will  is,  at  different  times,  woolij  wully  and 
wullf  even  in  the  same  mouth;  and  Mr.  Halbertsma,  a  Friesian,  says,  in 
a  work  on  the  Friesic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  "In  the  viDage  where  I  was 
born,  we  said,  indiscriminately,  after,  e/ter,  and  a/ien' 

So  wolle  and  wolly  for  m?i7/,  is  found  in  the  "Harrowing  of  Hell,"  » 
miracle-play  of  the  time  of  Edward  II. :  — 

*  With  resoun  wolle  ich  haven  hym : '  *  With  reason  will  I  have  them.* 

'Reasoun  wol  y  telle  the:'  M  will  tell  thee  a  reason.' 
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Tbe  North  Friesian  op«tis  some  of  theae  dose  sound §,  as 
Dat  brujd  as  batter^ 
The  bread  is  bitter. 
For  the  EngUsh  a=  3  we  mostly  hold  efi  =  L  3- 
bake,     cake,     late,     made,     trade. 
D*   beake,   cefike,  lefite,  me  fide,   treiide. 
Ae  the  Spanish  has 

bien,  cierto,  inviemo,  aierra,  tiempo,  viento, 
for  the  Italian 

bene^  certo^   inverDo,   serra,    tempo,    vento^ 
so 

**What  have  yon  made  of  the  old  lame  mare  that  joa  were 
leading  up  the  lane  from  the  mead" 
would  be  in  Dorset 

"^What  have  ye  a-meSde  o'  the  wold  leSme  meare  that  yon 
wer  a-leJUl^n  up  le&ne  vroni  the  mefid/' 
Tbe  cbaafr*  of  tbe  Eogiiab  sound  a  ^=  3  into  snniG  such  diphthong 
as  t.  3.  is  holdea  in  tbe  north  a!»  woll  as  the  west,     1  hnvo  TDarkeil  K 
in  ten  of  the  aorthern  English  yersions  of  Bible  boots,  printed  by  IL  tL 
PriDce  Lacieii  Bonaparte^  though,  in  Mr.  BohBon's  metrical  8om^'  of  So- 
bmoa^    I  find  3.  1  or  4.  1  for  3,  as  tf^^tie^  tuste^  pitycff^  place. 
For  e  =  3  the  Dorset  oflten  baa  a  =  5 

beg,     egg,     keg,     leg,     peg. 
D,     bag,     agg,     kag,     lag,     pag. 
For  ^fl  or  c  =  4,  as  in  a  few  snch  words  as  earn,  learn, 
fern,  we  have  ea  ^  1.3,  ae  earn,  learn,  vciirn,  and  in  some  few 
words  with  the  sound  a  =  5  before  r  we  havii  ea  =  1,  5|  as 
arm,     charm,     card,    garden, 
D.     eSrro,  cheami,  ceiird,  gelirden, 
So  that,  when  we  talk  of  phiying  cefirds,   and  walking   in  the 
geSxdeo,  we  do   not  affect  fine    English,   but  keep  to   homely 
DoTseL 

In  some  words  iigain  with  a  =  5  and  aw  ^  6  we  have  in 
Black  more  a  =  3 

Father,     la'gh,     after,     ha'f, 

for     Father,     laugh,    after,    half* 

Jaw,     straw* 

Jae,      strae- 

and  0  =  6  before  r,   as   in  bom,  corn-,   horn,  storm,   is  nsually 

pronounced  a  little  flatter  than  in  English. 
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The  EDglish  long  0  =  7  mostly  becomes  with  as  wo  =»  8. 7 
bold,      cold,      fold,       mould,      oak. 
D.    bwold,  cwold,  vwold,  mwould,  woak. 
Here  the  Dorset  differs  from  English  somewhat,  though  not 
quite,  as  the  Spanish  varies  the  Italian  sound  o  s=  7,  into  oe 
=  8.3 

It     foco,      corpo,      fonte,      ponte. 
8p.    faego,    cuerpo,     faente,    pnente. 

It  seems  to  be  hard  to  English  organs,  however,  to  keep  this  long  o 
as  a  single  sound,  for  it  is  a  diphthong  in  provincial  speech -forms  of 
the  north,  as  well  as  of  the  south-west  of  England. 

I  have  found  it,  in  six  of  the  Bible  versions  by  H.  H.  Prince  Lu- 
cien  Bonaparte,  under  the  forms  2.  5,  —  6.  L,  —  7.  5,  —  8.  5,  —  8. 6.  In 
many  cases  our  English  long  o  =  7  takes  the  form  of  the  diphthong 
1.  2,  1.  3,  or  7.  4,  in  Friesian,  and  I  think  that  there  is,  with  Londoners, 
a  tendency  to  call  a  «ton«,  a  stoum  (7.  8). 

In  Norfolk  0  =  7  is  oo  =  8:  as  spook  for  spoke,  and  in  Northum- 
berland it  is  aw  =  6,  as  blow  for  blow. 

In  a  few  words  with  the  short  sound  a  &»  7  we  have  a 
diphthong  7.  8 

crust,      dust,      mt. 
D.     crowst,    dowst,    rowt 
ow  =  7  often  takes  on,  as  it  sometimes  takes  on  elsewhere, 
an  r,  as  hoUor  for  hollow. 

This  r  has  most  likely  come  in,  as  a  needful  division  against 
the  hiatus,  before  a  vowel. 

The  English  ay  =  3  or  3.  1  become  in  Dorset  ay  =  5.  1 , 
hay,     may,     pay,    stay, 
hay,     may,     pay,     stay. 
The  English  diphthong  oi  =  6.  1   is  mostly,  with  us,  woi 
=  8.  4.  1  or  8.  7.  1 

Boil,       spoil,       point,       toil. 
D.     Bwoil,    spwoil,    pwoint,    twoil. 
In  Norfolk  oi  seems  to  become  4.  1,  as  vice,  spile,  for  voice, 
spoil. 

We  keep  the  English  ou  which,  in  the  north,  often  becomes 
00  =  8. 

A  tendency  to  diphthongs  holds  in  Teutonic  speech  through 
most  if  not  through  all  of  its  forms,  and  those  of  Dorset  are 
well  upholden  by  the  twin- vowels  of  Saxon-Engiish  and  Friesiao. 
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^H 

beam. 

beort,          heart                            ^^^^ 

^H 

be. 

niearc,        mark.                            ^^^^ 

^H         eeiir. 

calf. 

neud,           need.                             ^^^| 

^H         defitb. 

deatb. 

preost,        priesr,                            ^^^| 

^H         eild, 

old. 

ream,          membrame,              ^^^^H 

^^^H          feormer. 

farmer* 

eeofon,                                       ^^^^H 

^H          g«>t, 

gate. 

weod,          weed.                      ^^^^H 

^^^^         And  we  sc 

eolori  mearcian 

Hre  foreweard  heafod,                        ^^^H 

^1              And  we  shatt  mark  our  forehead  (fon^-ard  bead).                        ^^| 

^■^      In  West  Friesian 

^ 

^^^K          beSm, 

beam,  tree. 

he£p,           heap.                                   ^M 

^^H 

door. 

lead,  \iU,  lead.                                     H 

^^m 

dead. 

neit,           naughL                              ^M 

^^B         e&iteii, 

east 

nefime^        to  name.                            ^M 

^H          fbir, 

fore. 

sea^             sea.                                 ^^H 

^H 

gold. 

sll^p,           sleep,                             ^^H 

^^^           heUrde, 

heard. 

stit'n,           stone.                             ^^H 

^V            In  WeBt  Fnesian  even   manj  of  our  ebort  voweb   are  di-         ^^| 

phtbongs 

^H 

^                 brefi\ 

bread. 

^H 

■                  fuot, 

fooL 

roast,          rust                               ^^H 

fuor. 

for. 

^^H 

oao, 

on. 

thoarse,       thirst.                             ^^H 

and 

^^1 

Pear 

iz  en  griene  leaf  uwt-ibetten,                                      ^^H 

There  is  a  green  leaf  out*aboC.                                              ^^^ 

Hiir  rint  en  acbiep. 

de^LT  gier  en  kuw»                                   ^^H 

Here 

mn'th  a  sheep, 

there  go^tb  a  eow.                              ^^H 

CONSONANTa                                             ^H 

Lip^€0nsi>rmntit. 

Tttngue  *  €oniman  £# .                        ^^^| 

1     B    P 

^H 

2    V    F 

5    J  (Frencb)    SH  0n  she)         ^H 

3    M 

N                   NG                      ^H 
7     TH  (in  thin)  TH  (in  thee)          ^H 

^^^^« 
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Throat  -  consonants. 
8    G  in  go 

E  G  (as  king,  call). 

In  Blakmore. 

V  =  2  before  N  sometimes  becomes  B,  as 

heaven,    hebn. 

eleven,      elebn. 

seven,       zebn. 

In  Dorset. 
The  English  F  often  becomes  V, 

Feed,    fetch,  .fast,    fall,  *  fore,    foot,    find. 
D.    Veed,    vetch,    vast,    vail,    vore,    voot,    vind. 
But  the  Dorset  does  not  hold  V  for  F  in  words  that  are 
brought  in  from  other  and  not  Teutonic  languages.     We  must 
say  Factory,  false,  family,  famine,  figure,  in  Dorset,  as  well  as 
in  English. 

In  Swedish  /  is  pronounced  as  v  at  the  end  of  a  word;  *Gif  Uf  at 
den  bild:*  *Give  life  to  the  image,'  being  pronounced  *Gtr  Uv  at  den  hild:" 
and  the  /  of  Iligh-Dutch  is,  by  the  same  smoothing  of  the  pronunciation, 
converted  into  v  in  Low-Dutch: 

High-Dutch,     fett,  frau,  fier,  freund. 

Low-Dutch,      vett,         vrouw,       vier,        vriend. 

English,  fat,  woman,     four,         friend. 

"Vixen  has  survived  to  us  in  the  true  sense  in  rustic  speech  only. 

Grim  told  Kemble  he  was  much  surprised  at  this  v  in  vixen,  from  fox: 

and  one  would  periiaps  have  as  soon  looked  for  Jilly^  from  /oa/."  —  3/r. 

Vemon. 

**  The  voxe  hird,"  for  "  the  fox  heard,"  is  found  in  a  song  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  which  we  find  also,  *ln  pes  withoute  vyhte,*  for 
*In  peace  without  fight.' 

Th  of  the  English  sometimes,  and  mostly  before  r,  becomes 
rf;   as  drow  for  throw;   drouyh,   through;   drash,  thrash;   drong, 
throng;  droat,  throat;  drashel^  threshold.     So  in  German, 
die,        tod^        hai(/e,         cfenken,       cfu,         cfank, 
/Ae,        dea/A,     hea/A,         /Aink,  /Aou,      fAank, 

rfann,     rfiese,      rfick,  rfing,  rforn,     cfonner. 

/Aen,      these,     thick,         thing,  thorn,    /Aunder. 

Conversely,  th  (6)  is  substituted  in  Dorset  for  the  English 
d:  as  blaSer,  a  bladder;  latSer,  a  ladder. 
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So  in  West  Friesian 

Trog  tjock  en  tin, 
Throagh  thick  and  thin. 
The  rough  lA,  as  in  think,  Is  moatlj  with  ua  smooth,  as  th 
in  thee. 

It  is  markworthy  that  th  has  giY^a  way  to  d  in  Susiex,  as  in 
dis,      dat,      dem,      dere^ 
for     thia^     that,      them,     there. 

For  s  English  the  Dorset  holds,  in  many  English  words,  the 
kinsbtter  «,  as  #  in  High-Dutch  hecomes  «  in  Holland* 
E*     se«,     set,    a^nd,    sorry,    snn* 
D.    zee,    z€t,     zand,    zonj,    can. 
f  >headed  words,  however,  whieh  havt;  come  in,  of  later  tinaea, 
from  other  languages,  retain  tha  s  sound  in  Dorset ;  as 
SG^ne,     servant,     sabbath, 
scene,    sarrant,    sabbath* 
Some  pairs  of  like -sounded,  «- headed,   English  words  are 
diatingnlshed  In  Dorset  by  s  and  i: 

E.  D.  E.  D. 


tea, 

sea. 

Bim, 

zun. 

866, 

lea 

son, 

son. 

set,  (verb) 

let 

fowl, 

vowl 

set,  (noun) 

set 

foul, 

foul. 

There  has  been,  either  in  the  new,  or  older  forms  of  speech, 
a  metathesis  of  s  with  a  mute  clipping,  as 

English,         claap,     crisp,     hasp,     wasp,     ask. 
Dorset,  claps,     crips,     haps,    waps,    ax^* 

Saxon-Eng.,  —  —         haps,    waeps,   axian. 

Our  Friesian  bretheren  have  not  the  S^on  or  Dorset  order 
of  the  consonant** 

Saxon-EngM     On  haeran  and  on  uxan. 

Friesian.  Yn  sek  ind  feske, 

Saxon-Eng*,     Betweox  tham  temple  and  tham  weofode. 

FHesian,  Twiik  di  timple  int  it  alter* 

Between  the  temple  and  the  altar. 
If  it  be  asked  who  had  tho  older   form,  or  who  shifted  Ihe  cooao- 
nants,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  metathesis  began  with  the  Saxon- 
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English,  as  we  know  that  the  British  word  eak^  Welsh  vf^sg,  a  stream 
of  water,  became  with  them,  Ex  or  Axy  as  in  Exmouth,  Ax-knoller. 
So  the  Saxon -English  had 

crflBt,    gaers,    forst,    flax,    fixas, 
for    cart,      grass,    frost,    flask,  fishes, 
and  the  Latin  mctrmor  is  the  Russian  mramor. 

The  liquids  such  as  rl  often  take  d  or  otherwise  e  between 
them 

twirl,  twirdl,  or  twireL 
bar],  bardl,  ^  barreL 
curl,  cordl,  ^  carrel, 
purl,  purdl,*  ^  parrel. 
Compare  with  this  case  that  of  d  between  9q  in  G^eek,  as 
ap'd'Qog  for  afsgog. 

So  the  British  pen^  bead,  seems  to  have  become,  in  Gomoak, 
peduy  and  in  Norfolk  a  banner  is  a  bander,  as  they  say  all 
mander  of  colours. 

R  before  some  open  and  close  palate  letters  is  thrown  out: 
burst,    first,    verse,    force,    forze, 
bu'st,     vn'st,   ve'ss,     fwo'ce,  va'cc, 

orchard,    fardle. 
orcba'd,     fa'dle. 

So  in  Latin  r  seems  to  have  been  dropped  in  aes,  mas,  flos,  os,  as 
it  is  found  in  their  genitiye  cases:  aeris,  maris,  floris,  oris. 

hn  are  sometimes  sandered  by  a  vowel  as 
E.  elm,  helm,  overwhelm. 
D.    elem,     helem,     overwbelem. 

ELISION. 

The  Dorset  has  more  freedom  than  the  straitly-boand  Eng- 
lish, in  the  oatcasting  or  holding  of  consonants,  so  that,  for  the 
sake  of  smoothness,  we  may  leave  them  oat  before  bard  conso- 
nants, or  retain  them  before  vowels,  against  the  hiatus.  We 
may  say 

'A  bit  o'  cheese'  or  ^A  bit  ov  an  apple.' 
^The  ground  is  green'  or  'The  groan'  mid  be  wet' 
Halfskim  cheese.  Cheese-loft,  and  softpoU, 

or    Ha'skim  cheese,  Cheese-lo't,  and  so'tpoU. 
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All  ov  it^  AU  07  em, 

or     All  o*t,  AU  o'm: 

As  the  Germnn  mtiy  B&y  'van  dem  garten/  or  Woni  garteo/ 
Compare  foveo,  fov'tum,  lb*tujii:   moveo,  mav-fum.  mo^tatn. 
We  may  Bay 

'Let  ufi,*  —  'letV  —  or  'le's*  play  rounders* 
^Better  than  that,*  or  'better'n  that.' 

The  old  breathing  h  is  retained  in  some  worde  from  which 
the  Eoglifih  has  lost  it.     We  say 

hwin^^  for  wing,  and  rightfaUyi  if  the  h  represents  the  k  of 
a  root  kw*Bg,  to  be  qaick,  to  rjuiver. 

So  the  aspirate  kriuff  for  Hntf  la  no  cormption,  but  is  the 
aspirate  of  k  in  some  such  root  as  kring,  Friesic,  to  bend* 

We  have,  with  the  English,  the  consonants  eh  and  ift'  for 
the  older  ones  k  and  ^  (hard)  of  the  north,  as  churcJi,  ridg«  for 
kirk,  rig. 


NUMBER. 

The  Dorset  still  owns  a  few  nouns   with  the  pi  oral  ending 
m  for  «; 

cheesen,     houjen^     ple^^en,    Tu*2en, 
eheeseif     houses,     places^       Eiirzes. 
The  West  Frieslan  holds  many  cases   of  this  pkiral  ending, 
wbich^   indeed,  in  the  Short  Grammar  of  Japix   is  given  ae  the 
usual  ending  for  the  plural  of  consonant -ended  nouns. 
In  the  West  Frieslan  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  we  read 
*a8  sejippen  midz  yn  di  wolwen.* 
*^as  sheep-en  midst  in  the  wolv-en.' 
^hoedend  as  di  alang-en,  ind  go!  as  di  douwen/ 
^heeding  ait  the  Bnak*en^  and  harmless  as  the  dov-eu/ 
*Byn  him  hannen  ind  fuotten/  (Matt  22) 
'Bind  bim  hand-en  and  foot-en/ 
It  Is  a  pity  that  this  s   should  have  been  taken,   in  a  lan- 
guage that  hisses  like  our  own,  instead  of  the  good  liquid-ending 
fn,  but  this  s  will  bold  its  plaee,  and  even  take  that  of  others, 
as  especially   that  of  d  and  L    It  is  (bund  in  the  English  verb 
ending  *  for  fA,  as  'be  writes*  for  *he  writeth,' 

B% 


A 
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and  in  North  Friesian 

Blees,      Ffiihs,     hiehs. 
Blade,     food,       heath. 
So  in  Cornoak  s  appears  for  the  Welsh  d  or  dd: 
W.        y  tad,  y  coed,  gorfyn  y  byd. 

Corn,     an  tas,  an  cois,  gorfen  an  beys. 

E.  the  father,        the  wood,         end  of  the  world. 

To  ease  the  horrid  cluster  of  consonants  -sts  in  the  plural 
of^  5/ -tailed  nouns,  Dorset  people  often  put  an  e  with  the  s, 
as     coastes,     postes,    vistes, 
for   coasts,      posts,      fists. 
The   possessive  case  is  in  Dorset  often   given  with  of,  o\ 
instead  of  the  case-ending  -s,  as  'the  veet  o'n'  for  'his  feet,' 
though  this  form  of  case  is  mostly  used  in  derision,  as  'Look 
at  the  veet  o'n,'  'Look  at  his  feet'  as  something  laaghworthy. 

CLASSES  OF  NOUNS. 

Whereas  Dorset  men  are  laughed  at  for  what  is  taken  as 
their  misuse  of  pronouns,  yet  the  pronouns  of  true  Dorset,  are 
fitted  to  one  of  the  finest  outplannings  of  speech  that  I  have 
found. 

In  Dorset  speech,  things  are  offimarked  into  two  classes: 

1.  Full  shapen  things,  or  things  to  which  the  Almighty  or 
man  has  given  a  shape  for  an  end;  as  a  tree,  or  a  tool:  and 
such  things  may  be  called  the  Personal  Class :  as  they  have  the 
pronouns  that  belong  to  man. 

2.  Unshapen  quantities  of  stuff,  or  stuff  not  shapen  up  into 
a  form  fitted  to  an  end:  as  water  or  dust:  and  the  class  of  such 
things  may  be  called  the  Impersonal  Class,  and  have  other  pro- 
nouns than  those  of  the  personal  class. 

The  personal  pronoun  of  the  personal  class  is  Ae,  the  ob- 
jective form  of  which  is  en,  the  worn  form  of  the  Saxon-English 
he-ene^  Atite,  Atit,  en, 

S-E.     He  araerde  hine  up. 
D.        He  reared  en  up. 
S-E.     Petrus  axode  hine.  (Mark  c  15.) 
D.        Peter  axed  en. 
Thence  it  is  said  of  western  people  that  they  make  every 
thing  A«,  but  a  tom-cat,  which  they  call  she. 
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^ 


It  18  m^rkworthy  that  en  is  the  very  form  of  thia  pranatia 
ia  the  speech  of  Siebenburg^o,  or  at  least  of  Hermaunstadt.  in 
Transylvanja,  as  I  find  in  the  song  of  Solomon ^  kindly  given  to 
me  by  H,  H.  Prince  Lueien  Bonaparte  r 

ech  aaekt  en,  awer  ech  faand  en  net, 
D.   I  sought  en  but  I  vound  en  not. 
The  personal  pronoun   for  the  impersonal  class   is  ii.     We 
of  a  tree  'he^s  a- cat  down,'    'Joho  veO*d  en,*  but  of  water 
should  say  *Ifs  a-dried  up/ 
Again,  the  demonstrative  pronouns  for  the  perBOnal  class  arc 
ihease  (hie)  and  thik  (illc%  is),   and  for  the  impersonal  clasa  we 
have  this  (hoc)  and   thai  (illud,  id),   so  that  we  have  four  de- 
monstratiTe  pronouns  against  the  English  two.    We  should  say 
'Come  under  theiise  tree  by  this  watt-r/ 
'Teake  up  this  dowst  in  thetise  bairowJ 
'Goo  under  thik  tree,  an'  zh  on  that  grafs.* 
'Teake  Ihik  pick*  an'  bring  a  little  o*  that  hay*' 
If  a  woman  had  a  piece  of  cloth  slie  might  say  "  This  cloth  is 
wide  enough  vor  thedse  telMef'  since,  as  long  as  it  is  unshapen 
into  a  table-dntb,  it  h  impemonal ;  but  as  soon  m  she  may  have 
made  it  up  into  a  table-cloth,  it  belongs  1o  the  personal  class: 
and  then  we  should  say  of  it^ 

The^se  or  lAifr  cloth  do  belong  to 
thease  or  thik  teable. 
If  a  right-speaking  Dorset  man  were  to  say  "lAed^e  stwone' 
I  should  understand   he   meant   a  whole  shapen  stone,  whereas 
^ihi$  stwone'  would  mean  a  lot  of  broken  stone. 
Of  a  brick  bat  he  would  say  'Teake  en  up/ 
Of  a  lot  of  brick-rubbish,  *^  Teake  it  up/ 
TAifr  ground*  would  mean  a  field,  but 
^Th€tt  ground'  a  piece  of  ground. 

There  Is  much  seemitip:  gratnmatica!  personificatiou  iu  our  English 
Ttfruion  of  the  Bible,  but  we  should  not  take  the  use  of  his  for  our  il*» 
to  be  always  .1  token  of  personification. 

The  leviathiio,  the  wild  asfj,  the  horse,  and  the  raveui  are  given  with 
Uje  tironouri  A*  in  the  book  of  Job,  but  we  have  in  Mark  i1  **  if  the  salt 
have  lost  Aij  saltoess,  wherewith  will  ye  ieasoti  rr." 

In  Saxon -Eoglish  we  huve  ^Jiys  tuihte  l>eoij  (^e»eald  to  nudum 
w»orfer  (Matt  XXVI.  il).  *  This  <ointin*?nt)  might  be  sold  for  a  great 
price/*    where  }ys  is  the  aenter  Dorset   impersonal  pronoun:    whereas 
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<ea//;  ointment,  is  feminine,  but  we  should  still,  in  Dorset,  call  it  this 
not  thease,  as  a  loose  quantity  of  stuff. 

Mr.  Akerman  writes  me  that  in  his  part  of  Wiltshire,  the  cases 
which  are  marked  among  us  by  our  theSse  and  thik,  are  shown  by  thik 
and  thuk. 

The  word  thik  is  the  Saxon -English  pa-ylc^  the  Scotch  the  iiky  and 
the  old  English  thulke,  which,  in  Chaucer's  time,  was  shortened  to  thilk. 
Thilke  day  that  they  were  children, 
D.     Thik  day  that  they  wer  childem. 

And  therof  cometh  rain-frost,  as  thuUce  mist  doth  fleo, 
And  thereof  cometh  rain-frost  as  that  mist  doth  flee. 

lAvet  of  the  Saintt. 

I  have  sometimes  almost  felt  that  we  had  three  uses,  instead  of  two, 
of  our  demonstrative  pronouns:  one  for  a  near  thing,  this,  thedsei  one  for 
a  farther  but  outshown  thing,  thik^  that;  and  a  third  for  a  fiarthest  thing, 
or  a  thing  not  before  the  speaker,  yonder. 
The  North  Friesians  may  say: 

De  hirre  buhm  is  man;  de  dirre,  dan;  an  janner,  san. 
The  here  tree  (beam)  is  mine ;  the  there,  thine ;  and  yonder,  his. 
So  the  Welsh,  having  those  three  kinds  of  pronouns,  can  say: 

Mae  yn  rhaid  i  hen,  a  Auna,  vyned  at  hwnw. 
It  is  needful  for  this  man  {here)  and  that  one  (there)  to  go   to  that 
absent  or  farthermost  (yonder)  roan. 

The  objective  form  of  'they'  is  not  'them'  but  is  em^  the 
Saxon-English  hym  or  him: 

Faeder,  forgyf  him  (Luke  XXHI.  34). 
Father,  forgive  them. 

We  find  hem  for  them  in  the  **  Metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  written 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  I.,  and  in  "  Sir  John  Maundevile's  Travels," 
written  soon  afterwards,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
speaking  of  the  antipodes,  Sir  John  Manndevile  says,  '*It  semethe  hem, 
that  wee  ben  under  hem.''  In  Dorset,  **Da  seem  to  em,  that  we  be 
under  em." 

We  can  trace  the  Dorset  en  and  cm,  the  Anglo-Saxon  hine  and  hym, 
to  the  Gothic,  in  which  they  are  ina  and  im.  ''Andhofun  auk  jainiim 
anahaitandam  tw  (Dorset  cw),  inthizei  ni  attaiihun  wia,"  (Dorset  «i,)  <fec.: 
"But  they  answered  them,  asking  why  they  had  not  brought  Aim,*'  &c. 
—  Gothic  Homily.  The  old  personal  pronouns  hem  and  her,  S-S.  Aim  and 
AiVa,  for  them  and  their,  seem  to  have  given  place  to  the  demonstrative 
ones  pmn  and  pcera,  of  which  them  and  their  are  modifications.  Thus 
the  Latin  hir  and  isle,  have  been  displaced  by  the  Italian  questo  and 
quelln. 
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When  a  pronoun  in  an  obtique  case  m  emphfttical,  it  is  given 
in  iU  nominative  shape  instead  of  its  objective  case.  We  should 
gay,  uneEnphaficallj,  'GiV  me  the  pick/  or  ^Gi*e  en  the  knife/ 
or  'Gi'e  us  tLe  wheat,*  or  'Gi'e  em  their  money/  but  emphalic- 
alJy,  *Gi*e  the  money  to  l^  not  he;'  or  'to  ir^/  not  *to  they.^ 
Thia  is  an  analogouB  substitution  to  that  of  the  emphatical  dative 
caae  for  the  nominative  in  French;  as  'Je  n'irai  pas,  moii'  'I 
shall  not  go/ 

I  oft4>n  bear  people,  (who  would  be  angry  at  being  told  that  they 
could  not  speak  English,)  uttering  me  in  the  plnee  of  the  tiominattTe  i, 
as  *who  woald  like  a  flower?"    Me  (sbonld  hke  one). 

But  flU  it  is  with  our  bretherenf  tho  ^iorth  Frtea landers ,  who  gay: 
'Dit  ax  me/  Thut  is  I  (tne). 


NUMERALS. 


vive» 


zeven  or  sebn, 

aTght, 

nine, 

ten. 


The  Dorset  owns  the  Saxon -English  forma  la  ^fhis  temple 
wsDs  getimbrod  on  six  and  feowertigum  wintrom/  ''Tbeise  temple 
wer  a-builded  in  six  an""  forty  winters:'  the  lower  digits  being 
named  before  the  higher  ones:  and  with  numeral  pronouns  of 
quantity  the  singular,  instead  of  the  plural  tbrm  of  the  noun,  has 
been  mnch  used  in  the  west,  aa 

Five  foot  six,  —  Two  doaen  and  nine. 
Five  score*  —  Twenty  pound, 
Dorset,  in  violation  of  English  Gramtnar,  holds  analogically 
right  forms  of  the  pronouns  of  self.    We  say 
'HeVe  a-hurt  hwe/f^'  (not  himself,) 
*The  childem  have  a- tired  theirsehes;  (not  themselves,) 
and 

My  book,  or  self,  Onr  books,  or  sdves, 

Thy  book,  or  self.  Your  books,  or  selves, 

Hia  book,  or  self,  Their  books,  or  selves. 

If  Meif  is  to  be  taken  as  a  noun,  the  Dorset  is  right,   and 

if  seif  be  a  pronoun,  with  /,  ihou^  he,  &Cm  then  those  pronouns 

should  be  inflected,  as  they  are  in  ^e  Icelandic  and  Saxon- 
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m   IcBjUj   l-self,     ^Frmm  me  hjI^ub:'    From  me-self. 
^dney  and  other  oM  writers  held  the  Dois«t  mle  of  MimeU  and 

Domet  retains  more  than  ihe  Engiisfa  of  ihe  ai- tailed  ad- 
jeettres,  mm  wooden,  made  of  wood;  kaikeren,  made  of  leather; 
kormem^  ixmde  of  hom ;  pedperm,  made  of  paper;  kempem,  made 
of  hemp;  atkm^,  eiemtm,  roakem^  made  of  aah^  eLm,  or  oak. 

This  terminatioD  should  be  retained  In  EagUsh  for  the  sake  of  dif- 
tiitctiDn;  for  n  pAper~ba|^  is  rightly  a  hag  to  pot  paper  in,  lis  a  wood- 
bouse  is  a  bouse  to  put  wood  in  t  a  bag^  made  of  paper  ii  &  papem  baj^^ 
Dot  a  paper 'bag;  &nd  a  boose  hailt  of  wood  15  a  woodm  bouse,  not  a 
wood-honse. 

Onr  maful  adjeetiTes  ending  in  mmc,  G«rni>n  »m,  aa  fttarrmkema, 
MtAMM,  eqnJTalfot  to  the  Latin  ooes  ia  ax,  —  hqw^arj  giTen  to  tiMiif ; 
or  humdu*^  —  tviffa-hundm^  f^ten  to  wuiitartng',  naming^  the  sW»  of  a  nonn 
likely  or  ^Ten  to  do  an  a4;tioD,  wonld  bate  been  well  takeo  into  the 
aational  speech  ^m  any  dialect  in  wMch  they  might  he  fonnd,  instetd 
of  those  borrowed  from  the  Latin;  as  keedtwmt^  attentive;  tpnuaou,  likely 
to  win  or  captiTitet  iovemmet  disposed  to  love:  bUtkiMtme^  db^posed  to 
be  htithe;  fatkmmt^  laftffktome^  rmmmme  (as  men^orj),  mtiiMom*  (as  btttter 
or  lead).  Wminy  and  hm»ff  are  bad  suhatitntes  for  mhuirme  and  £cn*e- 
mm€t  slnee  irtHMntr  does  not  mean  Actoally  iemmin^  one,  bnt  likely  to  via 
one:  and  km^ome  is  not  rtwum*,  hnt  fmofliu. 

The  North  Friestan  owns  many  of  these  fH*  tailed  adjectives,  li 
betanksaam,  bethanksome,  gratialbL 
wirksaam,  wirksome^  indnalrioas. 

In  a  ca«e  in  which  a  positive  degree  with  a  poftteaaive  case 
ia  used  in  Dorse tshire  for  a  superlative  degree^  ita  dialect  coin- 
cides with  an  idiom  in  Hindoo8tati«e;  aa  'Bring  the  long  pick; 
the  hntf  woone  ov  ali^'  instead  of  the  ^Jongest  of  all,*  like  the 
Hindooatanee  'Yeesuh-ka  barm  hai:'  'Thia  is  the  great  one  of 
all/  for  *tbe  greatest' 


VERB  S. 
The  irerb  to  be  is,  in  Dorset  and  Anglo- Saxon« 
Preieni  Tense. 


I  be, 

Thon  bist. 
He  is, 


ic  beo, 

15 u   hjBL 
he  ia. 


We  be. 
Ton  he. 
They  be, 


A. 

we  beds, 
ge  bec^. 
hi  b€o5. 
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Pasi  Tense. 


Ihnet  A,'Saxon. 

I  wer,  ic  waere. 

Thoa  went,  8a  wsere. 

He  wer,  he  w«re. 


Dorset,  A.Saxou, 

We  wer,  we  waeron. 

You  wer,  ge  waeron. 

They  wer,  hi  waeron. 

The  amdliary  verb  may  and  might  is,  in  Dorset,  mid. 
In  negative  expressions,  the   word  noiy  after  an  auxiliary 
verb  ending  in  d  or  s,  becomes  en  or  it;  as,  I  couiden,  I  could 
not;  I  shonldeHy  I  shoold  not;  I  wouiden,  I  would  not;  I  didden, 
I  midden^  I  ntiMseit,  —  I  did  not,  I  may  not,  I  must  not 

HAVE. 

Present  Tense. 
I  have,  I've.  I      We  have,  We've. 

Thou  hast,  Thou'st.  .      You  have,  YouVe. 

He  have,  He've.  |      They  have.  They've. 

Past  Tense. 
I  had,  I'd.  I      We  had,  We'd. 

Thou  hadst,  Thou'dst  I      You  had.  You'd. 

He  had,  He'd.  i      They  had,  They'd. 

Future  Tense. 


I  shall  have,  shall've. 

Thou  shalt  have. 

He  shall  have,  shall've. 


We  shall  have,  shall've. 
You  — 
They  — 


BE. 
Present  Perfect. 
I  have,  I've  a -been,  d^c 

Past  Perfect, 
I  had,  I'd  a -been,  &c. 

Future. 
I  shall  have,  I  shall've  a- been,  &c 


TO  MEAKE. 
Present  Habitual, 


I  do*  me&ke. 
Thou  dost  mefike. 
He  do  mefike. 


We  do  meake. 
Yoa  do  mefike. 
They  do  mefike. 


do  anemphatical  is  pronounced  as  cie  in  French. 
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The  pronoun  ii  is  often  left  oat  before  do  as  (It)  do  rain; 
(It)  do  grow;  (It)  do  seem. 

Present  ActuaL 
I'm  a-meSk^n,  &c 

The  affix  a-  in  this  tenseform  is  not  the  same  as  the  a-  of  the  per- 
fect participle,  but  it  is  the  Saibn-English  preposition  on  with  the  yerbal 
noon. 

S-E.    Ic  waes  on  hnntiog^e. 

D.       I  wer  a-hunt^n. 

Aorisi. 
I  meade,  &c 

Imperfect  or  HabituaL 
I  did  mefike,  &c 

We  have,  in  Dorset,  an  aorist,  and  also  an  imperfect  tense- 
form  of  repetition  or  continuation,  like  the  Greek,  I/adn,  Russian, 
Persian,  and  French  Imperfect  or  Iterative,  as  offmarked  from 
the  Aorist,  Semelfactive,  or  Preterite. 

A  boy  said  to  me,  in  speaking  of  some  days  of  very  hard 
frost,  ^They  did  break  the  ice  at  night,  and  did  vind  it  avroze 
agefin  nex'  morn^n."  That  is  they  broke  and  found  several  times. 
If  they  had  broken  and  found  only  once,  he  would  have  said: 
^'They  broke  the  ice  at  night,  an'  vound  it,"  &c. 

She  beat  tho  child,  is  *^rwpe  top  nal9a. 
She  did  heat  the  child,  is  ^Exvnra  tov  neUSa. 

Whence  came  this  use  of  did? 

Not  from  the  book- Saxon -Eng^lish,  or  Friesian.  They,  with  Old 
English,  have  it  not 

Not  from  the  Normans.    It  is  not  found  in  old  or  modem  French. 

From  the  Britons  of  the  west? 

It  may  be,  as  Britons  lived  among  the  English,  and  we  find,  in 
Cornoak,  a  like  use  of  do: 

"my  a  wra  care."    *I  do  love.' 

This  imperfect  tense-form  is  a  great  mark  of  south-western  English, 
though,  I  think,  it  is  missing  in  Devonshire,  as  it  is  in  northern  English, 
but  it  holds  again  in  Cornwall. 

Chevalier  Bunsen,  however,  once  told  H.  H.  Prince  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, that  he  had  heard  it  with  the  verb  do  in  Germany,  and  I  think 
I  have  heard  of  its  use  in  Saxony. 
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Imperfect  ActuaL 
I  wer  a-meSk^n,  &c. 

Perfect  Present. 
IVe  a-meade,  &c. 

Perfect  Actual. 
Fve  a -been  a-me&ken,  &c 

Perfect  Past. 
Vd  a-me&de,  &c. 

Perfect  Past  ActuaL 
I'd  a -been  a-meSk^n,  &c. 

Future. 
I  shall  me&ke,  &c. 

Future  ActuaL 
I  shall  be  a-meak^n,  &c. 

Future  Perfect. 
I  shallVe  a-mefide,  &c. 
or  shall  h'a-meftde,  &c. 

POTENTIAL  MOOD. 
Present  or  Aorist. 
I  mid  me£ke,  &c. 
ActuaL 
I  mid  be  a-me&ken,  <&c. 

Present  Perfect. 
I  midVe  a-mefide,  <&c. 
or  mid  ha'  meade,  &c 

Actual. 
I  mid  ha'  been  a-mefik^n,  &c. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 
Present. 

-,      i  a -loved,  or  loved,  &c. 
Im   > 

Past. 
I  wer  a- loved,  or  &c. 
Present  Perfect. 
Fve  a -been  a-loved,  or  &c. 

Past  Perfect. 
I'd  a -been  a-loved,  or  Ac 
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Fuiure. 
I  shall  be  a -loved,  or  dc. 
Future  Perfect. 

I  shall' ve  a- been  )     ,       ,    - 
shall  ha-been    ) 

POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

Present  or  Aorist, 
I.  mid  be  a -loved,  or  loved,  &c 

Perfect, 
I  midVe  a -been 


.J  v>     V  I  a-loved,  Ac. 

mid  h  a -been    ) 

Jennings,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Western  Dialects,  says, 
^Another  peculiarity  is  that  of  attaching  to  many  of  the  common 
verbs  in  the  infinitive  mode,  as  well  as  to  some  other  parts  of 
different  conjugations,  the  letter  y.  Thus  it  is  very  common  to 
say,  /  cant  sewy,  I  cant  nursy,  he  cant  reapy,  he  cant  sawy^ 
as  well  as  to  sewy,  to  nursy^  to  reapy,  to  sawyy  &c;  but  never, 
I  think,  without  an  auxiliary  verb,  or  the  sign  of  the  infinitive 
/o."  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  Dorset  the  verb  takes  jf  only  when 
it  is  absolute,  and  never  with  an  accusative  case.  We  may  say, 
'Can  ye  zewy?*  but  never  'Wull  ye  zewy  up  the£se  zeam?' 
'Wull  ye  zew  up  the&se  zeam?'  would  be  good  Dorset. 

Belonging  to  this  use  of  the  free  infinitive  y-ended  verbs,  is 
another  kindred  one,  the  showing  of  a  repetition  or  habit  of  the 
action,  as 

'How  the  dog  do  jumpy,'  i.  e.  keep  jumping.  'The  child 
do  like  to  whippy,'  amuse  himself  with  whipping.  'Idle  chap, 
He'll  do  nothen  but  vishy,  (spend  his  time  in  fishing,)  if  you  do 
lelive  en  alwone.'    'He  do  markety,'  He  attends  market. 

The  Magyar  language  has  both  a  form  for  the  applied  action, 
as  Iraniy  and  for  the  free  action,  as  {Irek), 

It  seems  a  pity  that  we  should  have  lost  the  free  use  of  the  affix 
for  (off,  or  out)  in  such  words  as  /orgive,  /orswear.  The  Friesians,  like 
the  Germans  with  rcr,  make  good  use  of  it.  They  have  many  such 
words  as 

forUtteny  to  forlet,  neglect; 

forminderjen,  to  lessen  off; 

forlajngerriy  to  forlong,  or  lengthen  out; 

fortennefty  to  forthin,  or  thin  off  or  out; 
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and  J&pkf  the  Friesiau  (wet,  writiss  *Hy  forlear  it  sian  imt  Ian*;    He 

^fD^]osl,  or  lost  off*  the  3ight  of  the  land,  foriear  beJDfr  the  verb  of  our 
{mrticiple  forlorn. 
Kr^nded  verba  are  iterative  or  frequentative  verbs, 
maf: 


beat,  batter, 
cliat,  chatter. 
dimbj  clamber. 


fret,  fritter, 
gkam,  glimmer. 
wind»  waoder. 


The  stem  of  the  word  giumber  was  marked  in  my  Philologicat  Gram- 
mar, p.  lT4f  aa  w&ntiiifr;  tfaongh  I  kntvi  it  mini  be,  or  have  beeD,  some- 
where m  Teutonic  speech ;  and  I  have  lately  bad  the  pleasure  of  Godini^ 
it  in  Mr.  tiltledale's  CraTen  Tersioa  of  SoIoidoq's  Song,  kindly  g:iven 
tne  by  H.  H,  Prince  Laden  Bonaparte: 

A  slat) ma,  bad  mah  hart  w&kkens* 

I  sleep,  btit  my  heart  wakes. 

We  bave  a  few  of  tbese  er- ended  words: 
Blather,  blether,  to  keep  bleatiiig. 
Shatter,  to  sbooi  or  cast  about,  as  corn. 
Happer,  to  keep  bopping,  as  bail  rebounding  from  the  ground. 

Many  words  whjch^  in  English,  are  atrong  or  moulded,  are 
in  Dorset  weak  or  anmoiilded: 

Blow^ 

Build, 

Catch, 

Crow, 

Gild, 

Grow, 

Hide, 

Know» 

Ren, 

8Ude, 

Tbrow, 
On  the  other  haud^ 
In  EttgHBh,  are  strong  in  Dorset^ 

creep,  crope.       beave,  hoF&       acrape,  scrope. 
It  onee  seemed  to  me,  that,  as  Ibe  Britons  were  raueh  mingled 
witli  the  English  in  Dorset,  and  as  we  Dorset  men  have  there- 
fore aome  Brilisb  blood,  the  mingled  thongbl  of  th«'  English  and 
Saxon  mind  in  the  WmU  might  have  taken  the  nn  moulded  tense- 


k  pmi  tmtt, 

Bortet  poMt  Itmat. 

blew. 

blowed. 

built, 

build  ed. 

cftoght. 

eatebed. 

crew, 

crowed. 

PK 

gilded. 

grew, 

growed. 

bid, 

bided. 

knew. 

kaowed. 

ran, 

mnned  or  rinned. 

slid. 

alided. 

threw. 

drowed. 

ome    verbs 

ibat  are  weak  and  mixed 

I 
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forms,  from  some  such  analogy,  as  we  even  now  find  will  take 
unusual  forms  of  words.  I  have  heard  a  child,  who  had  most 
likely  learnt  that  his  zung  or  sung^  should  he  sang,  take  brang 
as  the  past-tense  of  bring. 

We  need  not  think,  however,  as  we  see  how  unsettled  these 
two  classes  of  tense-forms  are  among  the  whole  Teutonic  race, 
that  their  use  should  be  imputed  to  British  or  any  other  foreign 
thought. 

The  following  few  cases  will  show  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
weak  and  strong  verbs: 


Bring 

Brung,  brang.  n. 

Pick 

Pack.  (HerrfortO 

Climb 

Clomb.  10. 

Quit 

Qoat.  n. 

Come 

Cum'd.  n. 

Reach 

Raught.  (ma*.) 

Find 

Fun.  (Lancas.) 

Rub 

Rieb.  (German) 

Fetch 

C  Fot.  (WiUs.) 

Rise 

Ruse.  n. 

j  Fotch.  (Hants.) 

Scrfcpe 

Scrope.  (Dorset) 

Give 

Gov.  fi. 

Shape 

Shape.  (0.  BngKsh) 

Heave 

Hove.  (Hereford. 

Squeeze 

Sqaose.  (Hereford) 

sailors) 

TpU 

(  TeU'd.  (Frietim) 

Leap 

Lap.  fi. 

JLCU 

TeU't  n. 

Make 

Maked.  (Friesian) 

Take 

Ta'ed.  (IK  York) 

Milk 

Molk.  (German) 

The  true  Dorset  retains,  what  one  could  wish  the  English 
had  not  lost,  an  affix  or  syllabic  augment  to  the  perfect  parti- 
ciple, answering  to  one  in  the  Saxon-English  and  German. 
In  German  it  is  ge-^  as 

^Haben  sie  ge-funden  das  buch?' 
D.     'Have  ye  a-vound  the  book?' 
Li  Anglo-Saxon  it  is  also  ge^  which  has  become  a  in  Dorset- 
shire; as  'HeVe  kIosI  his  hatchet'  'She've  kbrohe  the  dish.' 

A.-Saxon.  —  'Paulus  Qt^bunden  wearth  Gzsend  to  Rome.'  — 
Saxon  Chron.  a.  d.  50. 

Dorset  —  ^Paul  Abound  wer  k%ent  to  Rome.' 
A.-Saxon.  —  'Fela  dwilda  wferon  GEse^en  and  Gzhgred.* 
Dorset  —  'Many  ghosts  wer  Azeed  an'  kkierd.' 
The  augment  or  affix  ge,  by  aphaeresis  of  the  ^,  became  y 
or  i  in  the  transition  of  the  Saxon-English  into  the  English;  as 
in  yclept d,  called,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  chfpian^  to  call,  — a 
word  used  by  Milton: 
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*CoiDe,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free^ 
In  heav*n  ychpUi  Euphrosyne/'  ^  L^Atk^ro. 
In  a  semi-Saxon  poem,  believed  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Ipiinted  by  Mr.  Singer,  the  affix  is  almost  constimtly  i;  as 
■ — ^his  deaz  beoth  *-gon;*     '"liis  days  are  gone/ 
^ — thu  weren  i-freoedj'     'thou  wert  freed/ 
' — ser  thu  beo  i-brouht;'     *ere  thou  be  brought/ 
And  in  the  works  of  Spenser  we  find  the  affix  y  in  com  men  uae: 
*She  waa  yctadt 
All  iD  silken  camus,  lily  white/'  —  Spenser. 

In  the  legend  of  Saint  Margaret,  of  the  13th  centorj,  lately 
edited  by  Mr  Cockayne,  the  affix  i-  is  in  full  use,  as  it  a^eniB 
to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  who  writes 

'When  Hector  was  i-brought  all  fresh  i-slain/ 

{Kniffhis  Tale.} 
D.    'When  Hector  wer  a-hrought  all  fresh  arslaln/ 

How  much  smoother  is  thie  line  in  old  English  or  Dorset, 
than  it  is  in  onr  English* 

'Wlien  Hector  was  brought  all  fresh  slain" 
with  heaps  of  hard  consonants  unsundered  by  the  rowel  i-  or  a-* 

^ififf  the  ending  of  the  active  participle  and  verbal  noun  Is 
ins  It  IS  markworthy  that  this  ending  -m^,  which  is  trnly  Eng- 
liih  and  Teutonic,  is  hardly  any  where  -ing  in  Provincial  speech. 
In  the  north  it  is  mostly  -in  and  -oft,  or  -im  in  other  parts  of 
England. 

Dorset  is,  in  many  eases^  more  distinctive  than  our  book- 
speech,  inasmuch  as  it  has  many  pairs  of  words,  against  single 
ones  of  our  books^  and  gives  sundry  sounds  to  other  pairs,  that, 
in  English,  are  of  the  same  sounds  so  that  it  withholds  from 
the  punster  most  of  his  chances  of  word-play. 

'The  people  iotd  the  sexton  and  the  sexton  taltd  the  bell* 
ia  in  Dorset 

*The  people  iixrold  the  sex*on,  an*  the  sex 'on  toiTd  the  belL' 


brcch  (e^=2)  breech. 


cane, 
ce£ne. 

Cain. 
Cain. 

fall  (verb), 
vaU, 

fall  (autamn) 

faU. 

foul, 
fonl. 

fowL 
vowl. 
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hole, 
hole, 

whole, 
hwol. 

sale, 
zefile, 

sail, 
san. 

home, 
hwome, 

holm, 
home. 

son, 
son, 

sun. 
2an. 

mare, 
meSre, 

mayor, 
mayor. 

firs, 
(  virs, 

furze, 
vnzzen. 

pale, 
peSle, 

pail, 
pan. 

That  the  Dorset  is  not  indistinctive  wiU  be  seen  from  a  few 

8YN0NYMES. 
Tough.  Re£my. 

A  stick  may  be  toughy  when  it  will  bend  without  breaking, 
but  cheese  or  bread  is  reamy  when  it  will  reach  out  into  string- 
iness  without  breaking  off. 

^  Reamy  is  elastic  in  the  sense  of  reaching  out,  but  not  in 
that  of  shrinking  back. 

Bank.  Balk. 

A  balk  is  a  strip  of  turf  between  two  lawns,  as  those  of  an 
open  com  field;  a  bank  is  a  high  ridge. 

Blowsy.  Prouzy. 

Blowsy  is  having  the  feace  reddened  by  labor  or  heat  Frouty 
is  loosely  clad;  slack. 

Bundle.  Lock. 

A  bundle  of  hay  is  a  lot  bound  up;  a  lock  is  as  much  as 
can  be  taken  up  in  the  two  arms. 

Bush.  Wride. 

A  wride  of  hazel  or  wheat,  is  the  lot  of  stems  growing  out 
of  one  root  or  one  grain;   a  bush  may  be  of  many  wrides. 
Blackberry.  Dewberry. 

The  dewberry  is  a  big  kind  of  blackberry. 

Burn.  Zweal. 

To  *weal  is  to  bum  superficially;  to  singe. 

Bloom.  Blooth. 

Bloolh  is  blossom  collectively,  or  the  state  of  blooming. 

Bleat.  Blather.      ^ 

To  blather^  blether,  is  to  keep,  bleating^  or  talking,  loudly 
and  foolishly. 
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Ce&re.  Ho. 

To  ho  is  to  be  uneasy  for  nncertainties  of  after  time.  'Ne 
beo  ge  na  hogiende/     Do  not  be  ho-ing  or  anxious. 

Chump.  Log. 

A  chump  of  wood,  is  a  very  short  cutting,  a  log  a  longer 
one,  or  a  length. 

Chimney.  Tun. 

The  fint  is  only  that  part  of  the  chimney  that  reaches  above 
the  roof. 

Crack.  Craze. 

To  craze  a  dish,  is  to  crack  it  a  very  little,  so  that  it  does 
not  open. 

Crow.  Croodle. 

To  croodle  is  to  make  little  crowings,  as  a  happy  babe. 

Cry.  Churm. 

Charm. 
A  charm  is  a  mingled  sound,  as  that  of  many  children  learn- 
ing lessons  aloud. 

Cry(v).  Tooty. 

To  tooly  is  to  weep  with  broken  sounds. 

Print.  Daps. 

A  prini  is  a  marie  printed  by  a  die  or  type.  Daps  is  a 
likeness  of  a  thing  so  close  as  if  it  were  printed  with  it.  'He 
is  the  very  daps  of  his  fitther.' 

Deaf.  Dunch. 

Dunch  is  a  little  deaf;  hard  of  hearing. 

Faggot  Baven. 

A  bav^  is  a  bundle  of  long,  uncuty  sticks. 

Flinders.  Flankers. 

Flankers  are  outflying  bits  of  fire.  Flinders  are  outflying 
particles,  as  of  a  hard  body  smashed. 

Gift.  Hansel. 

A  handsel  is  a  hand-gift,  a  gift  given  from  hand  to  hand. 
A  house  may  be  a  g^,  but  not  a  handsel. 

Gully.  Brook. 

A  guUg  is  a  channel  that  takes  surface  water.  A  brook  is 
a  spring-head  stream,  running  into  a  river. 
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Hackle.  Rwof,  roof. 

A  hackle  IB  a  small  overfaaDging  roof,  as  that  of  a  bee-hive. 

Hill.  Knap. 

A  knap,  cnaep,  knob,  is  a  small,  low,  kiU.  In  Somerset  it 
is  a  batch. 

Hop.  Hick. 

To  hick  is  to  hop  on  one  leg.  A  bird  may  hop,  not  hick, 
on  both  legs. 

Hobble.  Scraggle. 

To  hobble  about  is  to  go  hoppingly.     To  scraggle  about  is 
to  go  with  the  limbs  screwed  oat  into  queer  shapes. 
Job.  Choor. 

A  job  is  one  full  piece  of  work.  A  choor  (char)  is  a  turn, 
as  a  weekly  turn,  at  occasional  work. 

Linch.  Lawn. 

Linchet 
A  linch,  or  linchet,   is  a  flattened  ledge,  as  of  corn-ground 
by  a  hill-slope.     A  lattn  is  a  strip  of  land  in  an  open  field,  as 
Fordington  Field. 

Lancet.  Flefim. 

A  fle&m  is  a  lancet  of  arrowhead  shape,  for  bleeding  cattle. 

Le£v^ns.  Orts. 

Oris  are  the  leavings  of  hay,  from  cows  fed  afield. 

Litter.  Laiter. 

A  liUer  of  piglings  is  one  bed  or  sow's  breed  of  them.  A 
lazier  of  eggs  is  all  .the  eggs  laid  by  a  hen  at  one  time,  before 
sitting. 

Le&se  (Lefize).  Mefid. 

A  Medd  is  a  mown  field;  a  led%e  is  an  unmown  field,  for 
the  cummer  run  of  stock. 

Limp.  Sample. 

Limp  is  loose  to  bend.     Sumple  is  yielding  to  pressure. 

Marry.  Marry  wi'. 

To  marry,  as  the  clergyman.    To  marry  with,  as  the  man. 

Moot  Root.  More. 

A  moot  is  the  bottom  of  the  stem  of  a  felled  tree,  with  all 
its  roots;  a  root  is  a  single  outreacher;  and  a  more  is  a  tap- 
root. 
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Musheroom*  Tti  she  room » 

A  imheroom  Is  &n  onwbolesoaifi  whit^  fungus. 

Mouldy.  Vinnv, 

A  einn^  rheese  is  one  with  blue  fungus  (fen),  from  damp, 
but  a  cheese  may  be  m&uld^^  in  a  mouldy  or  crumniy  stale,  with- 
out fenuiness. 

Moggy.  Hjizy. 

Muff^^  weather  is  that  with  the  ^r  miogled  with  nuet  or 
damp*     fiaitf  is  ibnt  with  a  coTering  of  cloud. 

Ment.  Mock. 

To  fneni  another  is  to  takii  the  likenese  of  his  form  or  be- 
havior^ in  a  good  way.     To  mock  is  to  do  so  iu  dariiion. 
vUe  do  meni  his  father/    He  is  very  like  his  father. 

Nitch.  Nicky. 

A  niich  of  wood  is  a  great  cutting  or  faggot,  carried  home 
by  bedgers  at  night  A  nick^  m  a  small  cutting  or  bundle  of 
sticks  for  lighting  £res* 

Nettled.  Augry. 

Neiiied  is  angry  at  something  In  which  we  cannot  ourselves 
caat  all  blame  on  tha  speaker.     Pricked  to  the  heart. 

PeSre.  Stean. 

To  peitrc  a  yard  is  to  ram  down  stone,  A  road  may  be 
it€4nedj  not  peaved,  by  only  casting  down  gravel, 

PoU.  Shroud. 

To  poU  a  tree  is  to  cut  down  the  whole  bead.  To  shroud 
it  is  to  cut  off  Its  side  boughs  that  it  may  grow  up  talL 

Plush,  plash,  plesb.  Felh 

To  feit  wood  is  to  cut  it  off*     To  plu$h  a  hedge  is  to  cut 

the  wood-items,   half  off;    and  lay  them  down,   that  their  side 

sprouts  may  grow  up. 
^ft  Run.  Scote. 

^M  To  Mcoie  is  to  shoot  along  close  to  the  ground. 

^B  Reed.  Straw, 

^1  Beed  is  hulm  reached  out  straight  for  tbatching. 

^m  Sfielter.  Lewtb. 

^r  Shaiim^  is  a  screening  from  something  falUng,  as  rain  or  batb 

f  Lemth  is  a  screening  from  cold  wind. 


ca 
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Smoke.  Smeech. 

A  smeech  is  a  smoke-like  body  of  upsmitten  dast. 

Slit  Slent. 

A  slii  is  an  opening,  it  may  be  intentional,  as  in  a  bard  body. 
A  sieni  is  an  offtearing  in  cloth. 

Spotted.  Sparked. 

A  spotted  cow  is  one  with  roundish  spots,  a  sparked  one  is 
one  with  longish  marks. 

If  you  throw  ink,  plumb,  on  paper,  you  will  make  spots.  If 
it  be  cast  obliquely,  it  will  make  sparks. 

Stitch.  Hile. 

A  stitch  is  a  cone  of  sheaves  set  up  with  their  heads  in  a 
point.  A  hile  is  a  long  roof  like  pile  of  sheaves,  with  their  heads 
in  a  ridge,  and  with  a  sheaf  at  each  pinion  end. 

Sprack.  Spry. 

A  sprack  man  is  one  given  to  spring  about;  active:  a  sprjf 
man  is  one  that  can  spring  or  jump  high  or  far. 

Seat.  Settle. 

A  settle  is  or  rather  was  a  long  seat  with  a  high  back,  as 
a  screen  from  door -draughts. 

Skillen.  Outhouse. 

A  skillhn  is  a  roof  with  open  sides,  an  outhouse  would  most 
likely  be  inclosed. 

Zwell  (swell).  Plim. 

A  bad  hand  may  swelL  when  it  is  not  wished  that  it  may. 
Bacon  may  plim  in  boiling,  as  it  should. 

Storm.  Scud. 

A  storm  is  a  rising  of  raiu-bringing  wind.  A  scud  is  a  jshort 
down-shooting  of  rain,  as  a  shower. 

Stocky.  l^uggy- 

A  stocky  man  is  a  short  thick  stiff- bodied  one.  A  pugyy 
man  is  a  short  corpulent  or  outsweliiiig  one. 

Saucy.  Voreright  (Foreright). 

Saucy  is  speaking  ones  mind  with  offensive  or  intentional 
freedom.  Foreright  is  talking  or  doing  right  on  without  think- 
ing of  the  presences  of  others,  but  without  an  offensive  will. 
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Taelc.  Rack. 

A  iack  is  a  shelf  reaching  out  from  u  wulh  a  ntck  wa»  u 
wooden  frame  fastened  up  under  the  floor  over  head, 

Likf.  in  DorseT,  as  in  some  other  counties,  qtialifies  an  ad~ 
jeetife,  ^He'8  down<hfr*arted  hhe:*  *He  is  raUier  down -hearted.' 
*He  IS  all  mwopen  like.*  The  itdjecrive  like  (saa,  s^e,  see,)  is 
exactly  so  applied  In  Hindaostaneej  as  ^Mk  kaalaa-sort  g'horaa:' 
*A  h]ack-]ike  horse;  a  rather  black  borse-' 

The  ohl  speoeh  of  the  We^t,  will  be  hohfeu  for  some  time, 
the  language  of  tlie  house,  though  ttie  children  may  learn 
English,  and  speak  it  to  iheJr  Uelters  ahroad;  since,  if  a  man 
conies  home,  with  what  his  friends  would  call  'aclippen  ov  his 
words/  a  clipping  of  his  words,  or  talkun  tine,  it  is  only  laughed 
at  as  an  affectation  fif  genfihty.  This  will  be  nnderstood  by  a 
case  of  which  I  was  told  in  a  pari«ih  in  Dorset,  where  the  lady 
of  the  hoase  had  taken  a  little  boy  into  day-service,  though  he 
went  home   to  sleep. 

Tlje  lady  had  begun  m  correct  liis  bad  English,  as  she  thought 
hia  Dorset  was;   and,  at  last,  he  said  to  her^   weeping  "There 

^!^ow*    If  you  do  raeake  me  talk  so  fine  as  that.  theyUl  faef  at  me 
at  hwome  zoo,  that   I  cant  bide  there. '^ 
^' 
I";'. 


I 


A  FEW  DORSET  EXPRESSIONS. 


the  first 


•The  vu'st  bird,   the  vuVt  e;iss.'     The   first  bird, 
thwormi     The  first  come  the  first  served. 

Of  deefi  alluvial  soil,  like  that  of  Black  more,  it  may  be  said 
in   Johnsonian    Enf^lislu     It   is   remunerative   (o   the  inhabitants, 
but  inconvenient  to  travellers.     In  Dorset  it  might  be  shorter: 
*Good  vor  the  bider,  had  vor  the  rider/ 

We  have  a  rather  free  use  of  to^  as  an  adverb,  meaning  ta 
rather  than  trornw  ard,  in  or  up  in  union,  rather  than  out  or  off 
from  union,  as  *3^et  to,*  set  yourself  on  the  work.  "Put  U%%  Put 
the  horses  on  to  the  waggon-  'Hold  or  l^iill  to:'  Hold  or  pull 
in  or  up  to  you,  ne*&  a-took  to;  lit-  \%  taken  back,  or  stopped 
in  his  course,  'Go  to'  of  the  Bible  is  our  */ot  to/  Oo  at  the 
work* 

So  i\%  North  Friesian  M«>  an  auf,'  (o  and  off^  tu  and  fro; 
'jo  dolir  as  to,'  the  door  is  to,  i.e.  shut,  as  in  our  'shut  to  the 
door,* 
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Fall  )    VaU  at )  ,       , 

Vau\    Vail  to!  «<>  ^^^^^  *^ 

Vail  in  wi',  coincide. 

Vail  out,  quarreL 

Giee  )  Give,  yield.  'The  vrost  do  gi'e.'   It  begins  to  thaw. 
We  )  Gi'e  in,  concede. 
Gi'e  ap,  surrender. 
Oi'e  on,  Hand  on. 
Gifls^  white  spots  on  the  finger  nails. 
Gifts  on  the  vinger 
Sure  to  linger, 
Gifts  on  the  thumb 
Sure  to  come. 

Pui.      Put  out,  make  crabbed  by  adverse  circumstances. 
Put  to,  driven  into  a  strut 
Put  up,  to  take  quarters,  as  at  an  inn. 
Put  up  wi\  to  bear,  endure,  as  trying  the  patience. 
Put  upon,  imposed  on. 

Shrow-crop.    The  shrewmouse.     The  folklore  of  Dorset  is 
that  if  it  run   over   a  man's  foot,   it  will  make  him 
lame.     Thence,  in  Hampshire,  it  is  called  the  Over- 
runner. 
Sluggard, 

Sluggard's  guise, 
Lwoth  to  bed,  an'  Iwoth  to  rise. 
Spring  months, 

March  wull  sarcii,  £&pril  wull  try. 
May  'uU  tell  if  you'll  live  or  die. 

Tedke^  Tefike  off,  imitate,  make  a  drawing  of.  'He's  a-teaken 
Take  )  off  the  church.' 

Teake  after,  be  like  in  mind  or  body.   'He  do  te&ke 
after  his  father.' 
WhippeneCy  whoppence. 
Half  a  groat,  want  two  pence. 
More  kicks  than  halfpence. 

INTENSITIVES. 
A  bangd^n,  brushen,  lincen,  or  trimmen,  big  heare. 
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1  do  not  wish  it  to  be  onderstood  that  my  rules  of  Dorset  grammar 
arc  every  where  kept  by  Dorset  people.  1  have  given  the  grammatical 
form  which  is  known,  and  felt,  by  me,  as  that  of  my  mother  tongue  in 
Blackmore.  Some  of  the  best  speakers  of  Dorset  are  children,  and  as 
the  grammatical  laws  of  the  speechfonn  have  not  hitherto  been  tanght, 
the  violations  of  them  are  not  so  mnch  known  as  felt 

A  Dorset  friend,  a  lady,  to  whom  1  was  once  giving  the  rule  for  the 
personal  and  impersonal  pronouns,  said  "Yes,  I  should  have  heard  and 
felt  that  one  was  right,  and  the  other  wrong,  but  1  could  not  have  told 
you  why." 

The  most  grating  to  my  ears  of  all  language  is  that  of  some  Dorset 
or  Western  people  who  on  coming  into  towns  try  with  too  fast  muta- 
tion to  speak  English. 

Analogy  is  their  rain.  I  have  heard  one  who,  having  found  that  his 
lag  and  hag  should  be  Ug  and  beg,  called  a  hag^  a  beg-,  and  another,  who 
had  learnt  that  his  dree  and  drwit  ought  to  be  three  and  throaty  talked 
of  thriving  for  driving,  some  cattle  to  market. 

Such  mistakes  are  more  creditable  to  our  minds  than  our  know- 
ledge, and  we  western  people  must  be  Saxons  in  speech  or  mind  till  our 
life's  end. 


A    GLOSSARY 


DORSET  DIALECT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


A-S.  Anglo-Saxon. 
Go.     Gothic. 
Ic.      Icelandic. 
Ger.    German. 
Du.    Dutch. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Da.    Daniflh. 
Sw.    Swedish. 
O.E.  OldEngliah. 

N.  C.  Northern  Counties. 
Sco.    Scottish. 


Lat  Latin. 
Gr.    Greek. 
Ft.     French. 
Comp.  Compare. 
Heref.  Herefordshire. 


A-cothed.  [S-S.  cotS,  disease.  '  Swilc  coC  com  on  manDum :'  '  Such 
a  disease  came  on  men*  —  Chron.  10^7.]    Rotten  or  diseased 
in  the  liver,  as  sheep. 
A-draw^n.    Drawinej.   'The  days  be  n-drawen  in:'  'The  days  are 

contracting  or  shortening.' 
A-fefird.    [X-S.  a-fered,  or  afyrht.]    Affrighted;  afraid. 

"  ]>a  wejirdas  WApron  afyrht." —  Matt,  xxviii.  4. 
Agean.    [X-S.  agen,  on-gean.]    Against. 

**  Rowed  agein  the  flod."  —  Song  temp.  Edxo.  II, 
**Din  broker  hap'ftS  apnipf  ]>iiijf  agen  }>e." — 3/a//.  v.  23. 
A-lassen.    [X-S.  ])y-laBS.]   Lest. 

"  J>y-1.T8  }>c  ^in  fot  ant  stane  /rtsporne."  —  Matt.  iv.  6. 
Alik'.   [X-S.  gelic]  Like. 

"All  the  days  o'  the  week 
Vriday  idden  a-/iX':" 
All  the  days  of  the  week 
Friday  is  not  alike.  —  Sai/ing  of  the  Weather. 
Airs.    All  this.    'Airs  dayf  'AH  this  day.' 
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Amper.  [31-S.  ampre;  a  crooked  swelling  vein.]  Pastilles,  or  the 
matter  of  them.    ^The  child  is  all  oat  in  an  amper.' 

Aller.   [S-S.  aler.]  The  alder  tree. 

Anby.  [S-S.  an,  a/,  and  bi,  near,']  At  a  near  time;  soon;  bj- 
and-bj. 

Annan?  An  inteijectional  exclamation,  as  in  the  sense  of  '^What 
did  yon  say?*'  Mid  ynnan^  in  Anglo-Saxon,  means  with  per- 
mission, and  nnnam  is  to  yield  as  a  favour;  so  that  annan 
seems  to  be  an  elliptic  expression,  like  the  French  plaU-il? 
meaning,  ^May  I  ask  the  favour  of  your  saying  it  again?' 

Anewst,  or  Aniste.  [S-S.  an-nyhst?  or,  as  Mr.  Vernon  thinks,  a 
corraption  of  nigh  by  sigmation,  as  in  along-st  for  aloHtjy 
&c.]  At  nearest  ''Anewst  the  seiime:'  "Very  nearly  the  same.' 
^ Don't  goo  aniste  en:'   ^ Don't  go  near  him.' 

Ankly.   [S-8.  ancleow.]  The  ankle. 

Any-when.    At  any  time. 

A-piggy-back,  A-pig-a-back?  A-pack-a-back  ?  A  mode  of  canning 
a  child  on  one*s  back,  with  his  legs  under  one's  arms  and 
his  arms  round  one's  neck. 

A-pisty-polL  A  mode  of  carrying  a  child  with  liis  legs  on  one's 
shoalders,  and  his  arms  round  one's  neck  or  forehead. 

A-ponted.    (see  Ponted.) 

Arn.    A  contraction  of  **e'er  a  one." 

Ash-candles.    The  seed-vessels  of  tho  ash-tree. 

Asker.    A  water  newt. 

A-strout.  [X-S.  streht.  stretched,']  Stretched  out  stiffly,  like  frozen 
linen. 

A-stooded.    Stood  (as  a  waggon)  immoveable  in  the  ground. 

A-stogg'd.   Having  one's  feet  stuck  inextricably  into  clay  or  dirt. 

At.  To  play  at,  or  have  at;  to  contend  with,  or  take  or  meet 
in  a  game,  or  othen^ise.    'We  dree'U  at  you  dree.' 

Athirt.  Athwart;  across.  So.  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sailors  say, 
'^Are  you  going  tf/Air/?"  meaning  over  the  Channel. 

Avore.  Before.  [S-S.  atforan,  a  compound  of  at  and  fdra\  as 
before  is  of  6f,  near,  and  fore^  the  forepart.]  'We  synd  her 
letforan  Ce:'  'We  are  here  beforo  thee.' —  .£1  fries  Dialogue, 

A-vrore.  [X-^.  and  Ger.  ge-froren  ;  O.  E.  i-frore.]  Frozen.  ^  So 
cold  that  he  al  i-frore  beo." —  Metrical  hires  of  Saints, 

Awaked.    Awake. 
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Ax.    [X'S.  axian,  or  acsian.]    To  ask. 

'Hi  ne  dorston  acsian.' —  Luke  ix.  45. 

'  A  question  wold  y  axe  of  you.'  —  Duke  of  Orleans^  Poeins. 

Axen.  [S-S.  axan.]  Ashes.  ^On  basran  and  on  axani'  ^In  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.' —  MaH,  xi.  21. 

Axanhole.    An  ash-hole,  or  a  place  to  stow  wood-ashes  in. 

A-zet.    Set,  or  planted. 

A-zew,  [On-sew.  S-S.  on,  and  sucan,  to  snck?  or  soaAr.]  To  be 
dry  of  milk;  no  longer  giving  suck:  ' The  cow's  a-aew.'  To 
sew  a  pond,  is  to  drain  or  draw  it  dry;  thence  sewer ^  a 
drainer,  a  drain.   To  sve  land  is,  in  East  Suffolk,  to  drain  it 

B 

Backside.    The  back  yard  of  a  house. 

Bad  off.    (see  Off.) 

Ballywrag,  or  Ballawrag.  [N.C.  bnllirag;  Heref.  bellrag;  S-S. 
bealu,  enil^  and  wr^gan,  to  accuse?']  To  scold  or  accuse  in 
scarrilous  language. 

Bandy,  (from  bend.)  A  long  heavy  stick  with  a  bent  end,  used 
to  beat  abroad  dung  in  the  fields. 

Bandy-lags.  Crooked  legs,  or  one  having  crooked  legs,  as  if  like 
a  bandy.  , 

Bangen.  Banging.  Used  as  an  intensitive;  as  a  'bang^n  girt 
apple.' 

Bargen.    A  small  farm  or  homestead. 

Barken.    An  inclosed  yard.    A  grange  yard;  a  barton. 

Barrow-pig.  [S-S.  bearh,  bearg,  or  bearug;  Ger.  bnrg.]  A  young 
male  pig  castrated. 

Bamaby  bright,  *'the  longest  day,  an*  the  shortest  night."  Said 
of  St.  Barnabas-day,  about  the  summer  solstice. 

Baven.    A  bunch  or  faggot  of  long  un trimmed  wood. 

Bay.    A  bank  across  a  stream. 

Befi'nhan',  (bear  in  hand.)  To  think  or  hold  an  opinion;  to  main- 
tain.   So  maintain  is  from  main,  the  hand,  and  /eitir,  to  hold. 

Beas?  Beasts:  applied  only  to  neat  cattle. 

Beaver  of  a  hedge.  The  bushes  or  underwood  growing  out  on 
the  ditchless  side  of  a  single  hedge;  or  the  greensward  be- 
side the  beaten  road  in  a  lane. 

Beens,  (beans).  Because.  'I  can't  do  it  to-day,  behu  I  must  goo 
to  town.' 
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To  call  bj  bttd  asm^s. 

Beetle- bead.   Tht?  buU-bi^,  or  tatller's  thttmb,  bunch -he^,  — 
{cQiius  ^&6w.) 

Benoetd.    The  stemft  of  tb^  heni-gna&,  {agr&$ii9.) 
*  He  cmil  oot  for  fBnl  of  t  word  or  speere. 
No  mon  Umu  f<»r  Lbe  ttroke  of  stnwi  ^r  /i^ntt/' 

Betlermost    Beat;  of  tbe  beat  land*    *Beltermost  vo'k.' 

IBeaoon-weed.    Tbe  plant  gooeefiiot^  (ehenopadimn). 
B^de.    \7iS*  bidan;  Go*  beidan;  Da*  beiden.]   Tt>  dwell,  abidt*^  or 
stay*    ^ Where  d\e  bide  now?' 
Bird -batten.    The  catehjog  of  birds  hj  night  with  a  net-     Binl* 
batting  is  described  by  Fielding,— who  lived  in  Dorsetshire^ 
—  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  big  Jo$eph  AudrtwM;  and^  m  the 
'^        word  ifl  now  understood  among  bojs^  it  tueaiis  beatuig  bird^i 
out  of  the   hedge   with  sticks  ur  stoned.,  sotne  of  tlie  boys 
b^ing  each  gide  of  the  hedge. 
I  Bird-keeper.    A  bird-boj:  one  employed  to  keep  birds  from  com. 
IPtrd-keepj.   To  keep  birds  from  com, 
Bissen.    Bist  not;  art  not. 
Bit  an'  crimp*   Every  bit  an'  crimp ;  every  particle  of  any  thing* 
I  Crim^  in  Wilrshire.,  is  a  small  quantity* 

Bit  an*  drop,    A  bit  of  food  and  a  drop  of  drink. 
iBiver.    [X-S,  bifian;  Du.  beeTen;  Kent,  bibber*]     To  banch  up, 
»        or  shake,  as  with  cold  or  fear>     'Diet  wif  eallam  Itmou  a- 
^fodei'   *Tbe  woman  shook  in  alJ  her  limbs/  —  ApoUoniu$ 
of  T^re. 
Black -bob.    The  cockroach,  (Biaila  orienlafh,) 
Black  Jack*    The  caterpjllar  of  tbe  turnip-ily,  —  (aikaUa  Mpina- 
rum*) 
Blateh*    Black  or  soot. 

Blather*    Bladder*    Also  to  calk  or  cry  with  a  bleating  sound. 
jBleime  ofT    To  impute   the  blame   which   lies   on   one*s  self  to 

another-    'He  done  it.  and  now  do  ble&me  it  off  to  me/ 
I  Blefire.    [Ger.  blarren;  Du.  blaareti.]    To  low  aa  a  cow.  or  bray 

as  an  ass:  or  to  cry  loud  a>*  n  fretful  child. 
iBlind'buck-o'-Deavy.  The  blind  buiJc  of  David?  btindmanVbuff* 
**  BHnd-bnck-o'-Deivy  gives  tbe  clue  to  the  origin  of  blind- 
man -s-buff:  1  find  in  many  countries  it  is  an  animaL  and  not 
a  pergon  that  is  called  blind  in  this  common  game :  thus  8w. 
"^ blind-bock;^   Dan.  'bltitde^buk;'    Portugiieee  *cahra  degiiLr* 
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blind  goat  or  kid;  Span,  ^gallina  ciega;'  ItaL  'gatta  orba,' 

blind  cat;  or  mosca  cieca,  blind  fly;  Ger.  ^blinde  kuh,'  blind 

cow;  Du.  alone  has  'blinde  tnannefje.' '' —  Vernon. 
Blit    Blighty. 
Bloodywarriors.    The  garden  wall-flower  (ckeiranihvs  cAHri),  so 

called  from  the  bloodlike  tinges  on  its  corolla. 
Blooth,  or  Blowth.    The  blossom  of  fruit  trees  collectively. 
Blooens.    Blowings;  blossoms,  singly. 
Blooms.    [Ger.  blame,  a  flower,]    A   rosy  colour  or  flushing  on 

the  cheeks. 
Blue-vinny,  or  vinnied.    (see  Vinny.) 
Boar-stag,    (see  Stag.) 

Bonce.    A  bunch;  stone  ball;  a  very  large  marble. 
Book  o'  Clothes,    [buck,  to  vash?  Germ,  beuche;    Da.  byg.]    A 

wash  of  clothes;  the  linen  of  one  washing. 
Boarward.   Wanting  the  boar.    Spoken  of  a  sow. 
Botheram,  or  Botherem.    [I.  of  Wight,  bothum;  S-S.  boJ>en.  'Lo- 

lium   and   o^ra  lyl>ra   cynne:'     'Darnel  and  other  if^Mrious 

kinds.']    The  yellow  ox  eye ;  corn  marygold,  (chtysanthemum 

segeUnn), 
Boris-noris.     Going  on   blindly,  without  any  thought  of  risk  or 

decency. 
Boy's-love.    [N.C.  lad's-love.]    Tho  herb  southernwood. 
Brack.    A  breach. 

Brags.    Boastings.    'To  me/ike  woone'a  brags:'  'To  boast.' 
Brant(*n.   Bold;  impudent;  audacious;  upbearing  one'sself.  In  the 

Northern  counties  {teste  Brockett)  brant  means  consc(|uential; 

pompous  in  one's  walk. 
Brashy  (land).    Overgrown  with  brushwood,  rushes  &c. 
Brawler.    A  brushwood  faggot. 
Breast- plough.     A  turf- cutting  tool,   consisting  of  a  broad  blade 

with  a  T-frame,  and  driven  by  a  man's  breast. 
Breeze.    To  bear  up  against  or  on. 
Break.    To  break ;  to  fail  in  business.    '  Mr.  Chapman's  a-broke.' 

So  the  word  bankrupt  (Du.  bankbreeker)  is  from  the  Italian 

banco^  a  merchant's  or  tradesman's  counter;  and  rotlo^  (mp- 

tus)  broken. 
Bricken.    Made  of  brick. 
Brickly,  or  Bruckly,   (from  break)p   Brittle.     'How  bruckly  this 
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bread  is  '  *Thoagh  we  be  more  brickie  than  glassp,"  — 
fiisses  Sermoti  ai  Saint  PanCs,  li^O.  (A.  X) 

Srimward.  [^-S-  breman,  to  f^atjeJ]  The  sanje  as  boarward. 
Spoken  af  a  sow;  ^ciim  vere  i^alor  red  it  oesibos/*  I  am  hetpetl 
to  the  true  etyiDology  of  this  word  by  Brockett's  ""  Nortbern 
Coup  lies'  Glossary/' 

Bring  Wijone  gwafn.    To  bring  one  going;  to  bring  one  on  one's 

^Wtty*  ^The  expression  h  equal  to  the  Greek  ftQOirefji^itr. 
fsee  Acts  xv.  3,)  and  seeto^  to  b<'  much  wanted  in  our  vo- 
cubnlary.  The  Yorkshire  dialect  has  to  sot'  for  its  syno- 
fiyme,  and  the  Scotch  Mo  eonvoy;*  illnitrated  by  the  pro- 
verb ^A  Kelso  convoye:  a  stride  an'  half  owre  the  door- 
itane/ —  *I  pray  you*  my  lord,  to  ctimmune  with  bim,  whiles 
1  hhn^  my  lj«jrd  rif  Durham  ff^m^.*  —  Philpoif$  Mih  E:Fami- 
nafion^  p.  11 2,  Parker- Society  EiHtion/'  Note  by  Mr,  Ef ngbam. 
Brockle-    [?£*S.  breeoL  from  brecan,  io  6rcii4]    Apt  to  break  out 

of  field*    Applied  to  cattle. 
Brocks.    [X-S-  brecan.  Ir*  hrmk*,  Du.  brok.]    Broken  pieces,  as  of 

bread.     'There*s  riollieti  a-left  but  broekt' 
Broody.    Wanting  to  sit.    Spoken  of  a  ben. 
Brofi\  Brand,  or  Backhnm^  BHckhrand*  [Go,  br&nnian,  to  hnm,^ 

»A  hmnd;  a  large  log  of  wood  put  on  at  the  back  of  the 
fire,  p^irficularly  at  roerry-mnkings  io  winter. 

Brow  of  a  hedge.   Brushwood  oyerbanging  the  outside  of  a  ditch. 

Brownshell-nat.    A  kind  of  brown-rinded  apple. 

Brouse.    Brushwood,  twigs. 

B ruckle.    A  quantity  of  broken  pieces  of  rock,  or  other  bard  stuff. 

Bm0.    Brittle:  Cosed  in  \V*f^  Dorset). 

Bncky.    Stringy  and  tart.   Said  of  cheese. 

Brusben.    An  intensitive  of  size:  aw,   *»  brusheo  girt  rat.*' 

Bryanatone-buck.  The  stag-beetle  (lueantn  c^rrw*),  io  called  frotn 
^^        being  often  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bryan  stone. 
^^K  Budget.    A  leathenk  pouch,  in  which  a  mower  carries  his  whet- 
'^M         stone, 
HB*ill-stag.    (^ee  Stag.) 
^"  Bull  ward.    Wanting  the  bull.    Spoken  of  a  cow* 

EuDiptioQs.    Captious* 

Bundle*    To  bound  off. 

Bunt.    To  butt  ae  a  lamb* 

Bw oar-stag.    A  castrated  boar,   (see  Stag.) 
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Bwoil^n.  Boiling;  the  whole  bunch  or  lot.  'I'd  hike  out  the  whole 

bwoilen  o'm.' 
Bur,  or  Daker.    A  whetstone  for  scythes. 
Burn-beat^  or  Burn-beake.    To  cut  up  and  bum  turf,  and  dress 

the  ground  with  the  ashes. 
But.    A  bunch:  hence  emmet-but? 
Butter  an'  aggs.    Yellow  toad -flax,  (linaria  vulgaris);  so  called 

from  the  yellow  and  white  of  its  corolla. 
Butter-deaisy.  The  great  white  ox-eye. 


Caddie.   Intanglement,  perplexity. 

Cag-mag.  Bad  meat.  'I  wou'den  have  sich  cag-mag  in  a  gift^ 

Call.    Necessity.    'There's  noo  call  vor't' 

Called  hwome.  Having  one's  banns  published  in  church.  'They 
wer  a-called  hwome  o'  Zunday.' 

Cammick,  Cammock.  [S-S.  camoc]  The  plant  restharrow,  (ono- 
nis arvensis). 

Capple-cow,  or  Cappled-cow.  [S-S.  ceafl,  a  f?itf«s/e,  or  beah;  in 
the  plural  cheeks^  or  jaws.]    A  cow  with  a  white  muzzle. 

Capsheaf.  A  small  sheaf  of  straw,  forming  the  tip  of  a  thatched 
rick. 

Car.    To  carry.    'To  car  hay:'  'To  stack  hay.' 

Cassen.    Canst  not. 

Cat.    A  small  cutting  of  stick.    A  chump  of  clay  stone. 

Catch  het.  Catch  heat.  ^  She  is  accustomed  to  march  with  leisure, 
and  with  a  certain  granditie  rather  than  gravity;  unless  it 
be  when  she  walketh  apace  for  her  pleasure,  or  to  eaick 
her  a  heate  in  the  cold  weather."  —  Puttenham,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  quoted  by  Mrs.  Markham. 

Cazelty  weather.    Casualty  weather;  stormy. 

Chaden,  chawden.  [  chawdron ,  Shakspeare.]  The  inwards  of  a 
calf. 

Cham,  or  Champ.    To  chew  or  champ. 

Chanker.    A  chink. 

Chanks.    The  under  part  of  a  pig's  head. 

Chap.    A  young  man  or  youth. 

Charm.  [A-S.  cyrm;  O.E.  cherra.]  A  noise  or  confusion  of  voices, 
as  of  children  or  birds.  'Synnigra  cyrm:'  'Uproar  of  sin- 
ners.' —  Ca'dmon,  xxxiv.  1 7. 
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Chann.  [Lat.  eameii.  ^Canunibos  Ciree  sodas  Katarit  ClrMtei.** 
—  Vir^H  Bcd-ebamL  Tlie  andior*  wben  a  child,  was  tau^t 
a  bed-chann,  eompreheiidiiig  tbe  one  gireo  bj  Hone  in  his 
"Yeai-book,''  Dec.  I«. 

Mittbew.  Mark,  Lake,  an'  John. 

Be  blest  the  bed  thit  I  lie  od: 

YoirV  corners  to  my  bed. 

Vowr  angels  all  a-spread: 

Woone  at  head  an*  woone  at  Teel« 

An*  two  to  keep  my  soal  asleep. 

Chattermag.    A  diattering  magpie;  a  chatterbox:  a  much-talking 

woman. 
Cheat.   Bearded  darnel,  (lokmm  temuieniwm). 
Cheese.    A  bag  or  pile  of  pummice  from  the  ciderwring. 
Cheese-lo*t    A  cheese-loft  or  floor  to  dry  cheese  ou. 
Chetl^ns,  or  Chetterl^ns.  The  entrails  of  a  pig,  cleaned  and  twined 

np  in  knots.     Also  a  frill  fomierly  worn   on  tbe  bosou)  of 

shirts,  and  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  chitterlings. 
Cbetten.  To  bring  forth  joang,  as  applied  to  cats^  hares,  or  rnb- 

bits;  to  kitten. 
Quiver.    A  ewe  lamb.   [S-S.  cilferlamb.  —  Thwaiies'^  Hept.  Lert- 

Hcus,  ▼.  6.] 
Chimp.    A  joang  shoot,  as  of  a  potato. 
To  chimp.   To  pick  off  tbe  chimps  of  potatoes,  when  they  havi* 

begun  to  sprout  in  the  spring. 
Chine.  [S-8.  cyne,  a  chink.  '^Ic  ge-sdah  ano  lytle  cynan:"  'I  saw 

a  little  chink.*  —  Boii.]    The  groove  in  the  staves  of  a  ciiHk 

for  the  head;  or  the  prominence   of  the  stavtts  boyond  tin* 

head  of  it.    Thence  a  chine,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  n  cliiiik 

or  ravine  formed  by   u  stream   running  down  into  t\ui  hvm; 

as,  Shanklin  Chine,  Blackgang  Chine.    Chimb  is  the  Kriglish 

for  the  end  of  a  barrel. 
Cbisom.    To  germinate  or  throw  out  chimps,  as  potaUxtH  in  thr 

spring. 
Chock.    A  part  of  a  neck  of  veaL    Choke-full;  full  to  choking. 
Choke-dog.    An  epithet  bestowed  with  more;  humour  than  rjmt- 

placency  on  tbe  hard  Donw^t  chi-ese. 
Choor.    [S-8.  cer,  cier,  or  cir,  turn,  oren§upn^  huBtntu,    ' lli;  h<$t 

set  ftuman  Cfprre  ouba;ni<rij  liome  by  rig:'  ^He  tytmiuukudt-A  on 
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some  occasion  to  burn  the  city  of  Rome.'  —  Alfred's  Orosifts, 

lib.  vi.  c.  v.]    A  char  or  job  of  household  work,  done  by  an 

occasional  helper  or  charwoman. 
Chop.    [A-S.  cypan,  to  sell,  or  deal.]    To  barter  or  exchange;  to 

swop. 
Chubby,  chubby.    Round  cheeked. 
Chuck.    To  toss  any  thing  underhanded  for  a  catch.   Also,  a  term 

used  in  calling  pigs. 
Chucks  of  wheat.    Pinched  grains  in  the  husk. 
Chump.    A  short  cutting  of  wood. 
Chunk,  (in  some  parts  chwk),    A  large  cutting  or  chip;   as  'a 

chunk  of  wood.' 
Cider-wring.    A  cider-press,   (see  Wring.) 
Clacker,  or  Bird-clacker.    A  kind  of  rattle,  to  frighten  away  birds 

from  a  corn-field. 
Clappers.    Fox-earths. 

Clavy.    A  shelf  clinging  on  a  wall,  without  footing.     A  mantel- 
piece. 
Clay-cat    A  kind  of  large  roundish  stone  found  in  day.   In  Hants, 

and  elsewhere,  a  salt-cat  is  a  kind  of  cake  to  entice  pigeons. 
Cleden,  Clydern.     [Wiltshire  clytes;   S-S.  elate,  a  burr  sticking 

to  a  man's  clothes.]    Goosegrass,  (galiutn  aparine).    Called 

also  cleavers,  clavers,  or  clivers,  from  their  cleaving  to  any 

thing. 
Clinker,  (from  cling).    An  icicle. 
Clint.    To  clinch  a  nail;  and  figuratively,  to  complete   one  joke 

or  exaggeration  by  another  outdoing  it. 
Clips.   [£-S.  clyppan.]    To  clasp  between  the  thumb  and  fingers, 

or  between  the  two  arms.    'I  can  clips  thik  tree.'  (seeWey 

and  bodkins.) 
Clitpoll.    Having,  clinging,  or  curled  hair  on  one's  poll,  or  head. 
Clitt}'.  [Hants,  clit.]  Clingy  and  sticky;  tangled  in  clods  or  lumps; 

clotted,  or  clotty. 
Clock.    A  dinger,  door-beetle. 
Clodg)%  cludgy.     Cluuiplike. 
Clog.   A  wooden  bow  at  one  head  of  a  hay-rope,  or  a  block  at 

the  end  of  a  halter  for  tying  a  horse  to  a  manger. 
Clot.   [Semi-Saxon,  clot]    A  clod. 
Clote.    The  yellow  water-lily,   (ntiphar  hited).     A  clout,  or  clut, 

in  the  North  is  a  burdock. 
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Clout*  A  blow  with  the  flat  hand*  ^I'U  gi'e  thee  a  dout  in  the 

head; 
Cium.  {%S.  dumian,  cUuff^  dmp*}  To  handle  roughly  or  dumsily. 

Ctanidy  la  froni  cluman;  and  one  is  dumsy,  when  he  clams 

any  thing. 
Clamper*    A  lump.    *A  dumper  o'  gingerbread.* 
Clunchy*   Clinging,  dose,  elodlike. 

Cockle^  or  Cuckle,     The  burr  of  the  b unlock,  (arc^inmy 
(JcmL  [S-S.  codd.J  A  pod  or  legume;  as  a  bean-cod,  or  peas-cod. 

**  Da  gewilnode  he  his  wambe  gefyllan  of  }Am  bean-eoddum.'* 

—  Luke  XV.  16. 

Cod-gloTej>   Bag-gloves,  without  fingers* 

Cole,  or  ColK   To  indose,  embrace.    ''To  call  the  lovely  neck." 

—  Omifs  Meiamorp hosts. 

Coiepexy  [in  Norfolk^  to  pi^jfi  in  Somerset,  to  go  pixhjhording^ 
from  piity  or  colepiiTtf;  Ic.  puki,  a  puck  or  fair  if  7]  To  beat 
down  the  few  apples  that  may  be  left  on  tbe  trees  after  tbe 
crop  baa  been  taken  in,  to  tiike,  as  it  were,  the  fairies*  horde. 
In  Wilts  It  is  called  grigglin^^  from  ffrig^  a  fairy?  and  in 
Hants  a  coU-pim^  is  a  fairj^  said  to  come  in  tbe  shape  of 
a  horse. 

Colt.   Footing;  a  novitiatc^s  fine.   'You  must  pay  your  colt.' 

Come.    To  be  ripe.    *The  pears  ben^t  quite  a-cowie.* 

Come  o\  To  cf>me  of  j  to  be  altered  from  a  state*  *She  wer  pirty 
woonce,  but  she's  finely  a-come  o't 

Conker.  Tbe  ripe  fruit  or  hep  of  the  wild  rose;  the  single  or 
^mnhtr'"  rose.  Also,  an  excrescence  on  it,  "I  had  rather 
be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a  rose  in  his  grace."  —  Much 
Ado  about  Sol  king  ^  i.  8. 

Contraption.    A  contrivance, 

Cooch.  Couch-grass;  quitch-grass;  creeping  wheat-grass,  (irt/iciiwt 
repens).  Mr.  Vernon  suggests  that  it  was  originally  quick- 
graas,  from  its  lively  growth.  Sw.  qvick-hvete,  quick-roi; 
Da*  qtick-hrede. 

Coop.  Come  up.  A  call  to  fowls.  So  co^p  (cup),  come  up^  for 
come?  the  French  ations. 

Cops.  [S-S.  cops,  a  fetter.]  A  connecting  erook  of  a  harrow. 
(see  Wey  and  bodkins.) 

Core  of  a  rick.    The  middle   of  it  when  it  has  been  cut  away 

all  round. 
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Cornish  Jack.    The  Cornish  chough,  (coreus  graculus), 

Cothe.   A  disease  of  sheep. 

Count.  To  reckon;  to  guess.  'I  do  count:'  *I  guess;  I  calcu- 
late,' as  they  say  in  America.  ^It  has  been  remarked  by 
more  then  one  writer,  that  the  words  guess^  calculate,  reckon, 
sUck,  (sleek,)  smari^  and  others  used  by  the  Americans,  though 
not  heard  at  all  in  England,  or  else  taken  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  they  have  in  the  United  States,  are 
either  English  provincialisms,  or  words  for  which  authority 
might  be  adduced  from  the  old  dramatists,  and  other  writers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries." —  Mr,  Peiheram, 

Cow.   To  stop,  daunt. 

Cow-befiby.  A  boy  or  girl  childishly  meek-hearted,  or  mother- 
sick.    One  easily  cowed. 

Cow-cap.  A  metal  knob,  put  on  the  tips  of  a  cow's  horns  that 
she  may  not  wound  another. 

Cowheart,  (from  cow;  Sco.  and  Essex  cowe,  to  stop,  daunt, 
whence  io  cower,)    A  coward. 

Cows  an'  calves.  Lords  and  ladies.  The  barren  and  fertile  flowers 
of  the  artnn. 

Cravel.    A  mantel-piece;  sometimes  called  ''the  clavy." 

Craze.   To  crack  a  little. 

Creeze.   Dainty;  taffety. 

Crick,  Creek.  Corner,  nook. 

Crick.  [S-S.  cryc,  a  crook,]  To  hurt  the  neck  or  back-bone  by 
a  sodden  and  hard  crooking  or  wrenching  of  it. 

Cricket    A  low  stool  for  a  child. 

Crinkle.    A  bending,  zig-zag. 

Crimp,  Crub.    A  little  bit,  crumb. 

Cripner.   A  crupper. 

Crippleish.    Like  a  cripple;  rather  lame. 

Criss-cross-lain.  Christ-cross-line;  the  alphabet,  *80  called,"  says 
Jennings,  ^  in  consequence  of  its  being  formerly  preceded  in 
the  horn  book  by  a  cross." 

Crist^n.  A  small  kind  of  plum. 

Critcb.    A  pitcher,  jug. 

Crock.  [A-S.  crocca,  an  earthenware  vessel,  whence  crockery.] 
An  iron  pot  is  so  called  in  some  parts  of  Dorset. 

Croopy.  [S-S.  creopan,  io  bend  or  creep.]  To  sink  one's  body, 
bending  the  thighs  behind  the  legs.    ^Ball  lichoma  creopaC 
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and  8iiiea5:^  'The  wbole  body  stoops  and  creeps/ — Alfred's 
Boelkiu$. 

Crowd.    An  apple-pi^^,  apple-filled  cru&t,  baked* 

Crowfity,  Cmaty.    Warped,  crabbed, 

CrowshelL  The  fresh  water  mussel-ahell,  (unio),  Tlie  vnionc*  are 
tbufl  called,  because  the  crows  take  them  from  the  water 
and  open  them ;  and  having  eaten  their  contents,  le&^e  them 
in  the  meadows. 

Crumped  up.  Bent  or  folded  up,  as  if  for  warmth  tinder  exces- 
sive cold, 

Crampien,  A  small  apple^  crumpled  from  defective  or  constrained 
growth. 

Cabby-hole,  Cuhby- bouse.  A  snog  indosure  for  a  child,  as  be- 
tween his  father's  knee's.  A  cwfr%^  in  the  dialect  of  Shet- 
land, is  a  kind  of  basket  or  box;  most  likely  akin  to  coop^ 
whence  cooper,   Heref  cub,  a  coop. 

Culver.  [X-S*  en  If  re.]  The  wood- pigeon^  or  ring-dove,  (columba 
palumbus).    Hence  'Culver  Cliff;  in  the  Isle  of  Wight* 

Cunnen  tnan.  [X-S.  cunnan,  lo  know.]  A  cunning  man,  or  wizard. 
A  man  to  whom  is  imputed  snpernfttaral  knowledge,  and  of 
whom  folk  inquire  after  lost  goods. 

Cut,  Cutty,  Cutty-M-^ren.    The  kitty  wren,  {iroglotf^ies  rvf^aris). 


DabbeL    A  Jitde  dab. 

Dabster.  [Essex,  dapster-]  A  proficient  in  a  game  or  art;  on© 
who  is  dip  in  it. 

Dadder,  or  Dudder.  [Heref.  dither;  ^-S,  dyderian,  dydrian,  or 
be-dydrian»]  To  daunt ;  to  bewilder  or  entangle.  ''Me  fincf 
Jaet  fn  me  dwelige  and  dyderie:*^  ^Methinks  thou  decci vest 
and  bewiiderest  me.^'  —  Boei,  xxxv.  5.  From  dydrian  comes 
most  likely  the  name  of  the  tangled  plant  dodder  (cuscuiaj) 
a  parasite  on  furze  and  other  plants. 

Daffidowndilly.  Dailbdil^  (narcissus),  ^  Show  rae  the  ground  with 
daffadowndillies.^'  —  Spenser  s  Shephenfs  Calendar. 

Dag,  (from  dake).  A  small  projecting  stump  of  a  branch.  Com- 
pare dagger;  Ger.  degen;  Du.  dagge.  Brockett  gives  d<i^ 
as  an  old  North  Country  word  for  a  pistol 

Dag,  or  Chill*dag.    A  chllhtain. 

D3 
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Dake>  (from  the  same  root  as  dagger?)  To  prick  or  run  in  a 
point. 

Daker.    A  whetstone. 

Dangerous.    In  danger,  as  well  as  dangerous  to  another. 

Dap.    To  bound  as  a  ball. 

Daps.    Exact  likeness.   'He's  the  very  daps  of  his  father.' 

Dark.    Blind.    'She's  quite  dark.' 

Dawdling.    Slow  and  inefficient  in  work. 

Dead-alive.    Doll;  inactive;  moping. 

De-da.    Simple;  foolish;  of  inactive  mind  and  body. 

Dent.  A  hollow  mark  made  in  the  surface  of  any  thing  by  a 
dint  (O.E.  dunt)  or  blow.  ''He  beleeved  his  fingers  made  a 
dini  upon  her  flesh."  —  Ovid's  Metamorph.  "Er  thu  shuldest 
eni  durU  i-hure."  —  Lives  of  the  Saints, 

Dew-berry.  A  large  kind  of  blackberry. 

Dewbit  The  first  meal  in  the  morning,  not  so  substantial  as  a 
regular  breakfast.  "  The  agricultural  labourers  in  some  parts 
of  Dorsetshire  were  accustomed,  some  years  since,  to  say 
that  in  harvest  time  they  required  seven  meals  in  the  day, 

—  dewbit,  breakfast,  nuncheon,  cruncheon,  nammet,  crammet, 
and  supper.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  quaint 
jingle  than  an  enumeration  of  meals,  as  some  of  them,  nun- 
cheon and  nammet  for  example,  clearly  indicate  the  same." 

—  Note  by  Mr.  Sydenham. 
Didden.    Did  not 

Didder.    To  ding  or  dunt  with  cold. 

Die-dapper.    A  dabchick. 

Disfiigure.    To  disfigure.    "Lie  weltering  with  disfugured  face." 

—  Ovid's  Metamorphosis. 

Ditter,  or  Datter,  or  Tig.    [N.  C.  tig,  a  slight  touch;  Du.  tik,  a 

pat  or  touch,]    A  game  of  touch  and  run  among  children. 
Dishwasher.    The  wagtail. 
Divy-duck.    A  dabchick. 
Dob.    A  dab;  a  knob  or  lump,  as  of  earth. 
Dock.    The  plant  rumex.   Children  rub  dock-leaves  on  their  skin 

as  an  antidote  to  the  stinging  of  a  nettle,  singing  "Out 

nettle:  in  dock." 
Dock-spitter.    A  tool  for  pulling  or  cutting  up  docks* 
Dogs.    And-irons.    Once  common  iron  utensils,   standing  at  the 

sides  of  the  hearth  to  keep  up  the  sticks  of  a  wood  fire. 
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Doughbejlked*  Of  weak  or  inactiFe  mind;  half-witted,  "The 
Yankee  'onder-baked/  our  *BEm'Sodden;*  S-S.  aam-sodeo, 
half-sodden.  The  Midland  phrase  is  'Put  in  with  the  /ooffs, 
and  taken  out  with  the  cakes,^'  —  Note  by  Mr.  Vernon. 

Doat.    To  do  out;  to  extinguish. 

Dowse.    A  dash,  blow, 

Dowet,    To  ding,  dash, 

Drabble- tail.  [S-S.  drabbe,  rftr^?  eomp.  O.E.  be-drabjlyd-]  Having 
one's  gown-tail  dirty.    A  drab  colour  ts  a  dirt  colour. 

DraTi,  of  a  plough,  (from  dratp),  A  toothed  iron,  projecting  from 
tbe  beam  of  a  plough  for  hitching  the  hordes  to.  To  walk 
draggingly. 

DrasheL  [S-S,  >jrscoL]  A  Bail.  ^'He  afeorma6  his  >yrscol  flore.*' 
—  Mali.  iii.  12,  Also,  a  threshold*  This  word  affords  one  of 
many  instances  in  which  the  rustic  dialect  is  fall  and  dia- 
tinctire^  while  English  is  defective*  The  d  rash  el  ^  in  English 
the  fi&ii^  consists  of  two  staves  j  the  fiandsfaff  and  the  r/rti/, 
^—  pail  or  flet^ei^  flying  staff,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  fleotjan^ 
to  fly, —  connected  with  the  handstaff  by  a  free  socket  called 
a  nmnen  ktBple^  or  captL  from  the  Anglo- Baxon  cca/#,  a 
beak  or  nozzle?  so  that  tbe  flail  is  only  one  part  of  the 
whole  tool,  for  which  the  English  has  no  name* 

Draught  faggots*    Faggots  of  long  underw^ood* 

DrawlatcheL  Walking  lazily  and  slowly.  The  Midland  word  Uzichet 
means  to  loiter,  or  saunter  about, 

Drawty.    Draughty,   Full  of  draughts  of  air;  as  a  cold  house. 

Drean.  Drant.  [!S-S.  dragan,  by  syncope  draan,  io  draw.]  To 
drawl  in  speaking.  Drawl  is  the  frequentative  form  of  fo 
dratp. 

Dredge,    A  bush  harrow,  drawn  over  spread  dung, 

Dreve,  To  drive.  To  dreve  a  common,  is  to  drive  together  all 
the  stock  on  st,  and  pound  such  as  are  not  owned  by  those 
who  have  a  right  of  common.  The  hay  ward  does  so  occa- 
sionally. 

Dribble,  (among  hoys).  To  shoot  the  taw  weakly,  and  by  small 
shots,  towards  the  pound  or  a  marble, 

Dringe,  or  Drunge,  [X-S,  ^ringan.]  To  squeeze  or  pushj  as  in 
a  crowd,    'Don't  ye  dringe  woone  zoo,* 

Dripper*   A  small  shallow  tub  to  catch  drippings  or  take  slops. 
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Drith,  or  Drowth.    [S-S.  drfg»,  dr^8;  O,  E.  dryth.]    Thiret  or 

drought. 
Drong,  or  Drongway.    [S-S.  >rii)gan,  io  compresi.']    A  narrow 

way  between  two  hedges  or  walU. 
Drostle.    To  thrust,   squeeze,  or  push;   as  in  getting  through  a 

crowd. 
Drove.     A  way  between  hedges,  where  cattle  are  driven  to  or 

from  fields.    A  narrow  drove  is  a  drong. 
Drub.    To  throb  or  beat    'My  head  do  drub:'  *  My  head  throbs.' 
Dubbed,  or  Dubby.    Dunted,  blunt. 
Duck,  Duckish.    [S-S.  >eorc-ung.]   The  twilight,   *In  the  duck  of 

the  evening.' 
Duddles.    Little  dumps.  —  Thicky-duddle.  Flour  and  water. 
Dumbledore.  [Dumble  or  dummel,  duUy  as  in  the  German  dnm- 

ling,  a  doU;  or  from  its  sound,  as  the  Dutch  dommelin,  to 

buzi  or  hum,  and  dora,  a  droneJ]   The  bumblebee.   In  Grer- 

man  rohr-dommel  is  the  'booming  bittern.' 
Dummet    Dusk. 
Dumpy,  (from  dump,  a  heavy  mass).     Short  and  thick:  thence 

dumpling,  a  little  dump.    'Down  in  the  dumps:'  'Down  in 

the  heavy  feelings.' 
Dunch.    Deaf,  dull    'He's  quite  dunch.' 
Dunch-pudden.    Hard  or  plain  pudding  of  only  flour  or  water, 

without  plums  or  suet. 
Dungy.    Downcast,  dull,  as  a  horse. 

Dunnick.   [Dunnock,  diminutive  of  dtin;  comp.  reddick.]  A  hedge- 
sparrow. 
Dun-piddle.    [X-S.  dun,  brown,  and  padda,  or  diminutive  padl, 

a  kite?]  The  kite,  or  moor  buzzard,  Piddleswood,  near  Stur- 

minster  Newton,  may  be  so  called:  as  'the  kite's  wood.' 
Dunt.    To  blunt. 
Dums.    The  upright  posts  of  a  door.    ^'Hann  festi  >at  upp  yfir 

dymar;'  Icelandic:  'He  fastened  that  up  over  the  door.' 

E 

Ee-grass.     [O.E.  edgrow;  X-S.  ed,  anew,  or  again,   and  g«rs, 

grass,]  Aftermath.   In  Lancashire,  eddishi  in  the  North,  ed- 
grew?  '  ' 

E;ger.    Sharp,  sour. 

Elemen.    Made  of  elm. 
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ElL    [In  Wiltshire,  hilt,]    A  joung  iow  or  pig, 

Eltrot,  EldrooL  [In  Somersetshire,  oldrot  or  oldroot;  ^-S*  eald, 
and  root]    The  sialk  and  timb*.-!  of  the  wild  parsley, 

Em,    The  to* 

Emioet-but^  or  Emmet-hill,    An  ant-hiU. 

Empt.    To  eniptj\ 

En.    Him» 

Ere-  [X-S,  ea,  traier?}  To  become  damp^  aa  a  stone  from  con- 
densation of  vapour  on  ltd  surface.  '  We  shall  ha*  rain :  the 
stwonea  do  epe** 

EveL   [3l-S*  efeta.]   An  eft,  or  neTvt. 

Ever}^  or  Ever-grass.  A  species  of  gra&a;  lyc  grass,  (lolium  pe- 
renne), 

Ex.  [S-S.  eax,]  An  axle  or  axis.  "Hwerfe5  on  }>aere  ilcan  ea^e:'* 
"Turns  on  the  Bame  axis.'^ — Boet.  xnviii. 


Faddk,    A  fardel;  a  pack  or  bundle. 

Falh   The  fall  of  the  leaf;   the  autumn. 

Falter*    To  fail;  as  a  crop.    M  be  a-ferird  the  tefities  wull/i/ft<rr/ 

Fay,  [X-S*  fadfln,  ge-fegan;  Da.  ioie;  Ger,  fugen,  lo  fit,joinj  i&c, 
la  fad^eJ]  To  fii\  to  succeed ;  to  coincide  or  go  on  fuv Dur- 
ably. *  Things  don*t  fay  as  I  should  wish  em/  So,  to  fa^ 
timber  is  still  used  in  our  dock -yards,  (Mr*  Vernon);  and 
timher  likely  to  fit,  is  said  **tn  fay  fair*" — Brockett 

Fefiac    A  village  wake. 

FsBa.  Fussy*  Meddling  and  eager  in  what  Is  going  on ;  assum- 
ing a  bigh  position  In  consultation.    ^There's  a  fess  fellow/ 

Figged-puddt^n.    Plum-pudding. 

Fineg*  [Forneg,  from  AS.  for»  and  hnigan,  to  bend  e>/f?]  Not 
to  answer  the  calts  of  duty*  As  not  to  play  lo  trumps,  as 
one  ought^  at  eards^  ''You  fineged.* 

Flannen.     Flannel* 

FlicL  or  Flip*    To  snap  lightly  with  a  whip, 

Flinders*    Flying  particles,  as  of  a  thing  iimashed* 

Flip.    Very  kindly  or  friendly  in  talking.    'How  flip  be  wer*' 

Flisky.    Flying,  m  mist. 

Flook,  or  Fluke*  [A-S,  floe,  a  plaice,  a  flat-fit h;  Ger,  flach,  flat; 
thence  ftooky  the  fiat  part  of  an  anchor.]    A  worm  {diitoma 
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hepatica\  foand  in  the  livers  of  coathed  sheep,  and  so  called 
from  its  flatness. 

Flop.   A  mass  of  thin  mnd. 

Flounce.    A  flying  stroke. 

Floush.    Flying,  flouncing. 

Flummocks.    A  flurry. 

Flnmp.    Pitching  heavy  and  flat  in  a  fall. 

Flush.  Fledged.  Applied  to  birds:  'The  young  birds  be  nearly 
flush.' 

Footy.   Little;  insignificant 

Forrels.  [Lat  foriculse,  little  doors  or  window-flaps;  in  Old  French 
fourrel  (fourreau),  a  case  or  sheath?']  The  covers  of  a  book. 

Freemart^n.  The  female  calf  of  a  twin,  of  which  the  other  is  a 
bull.  *'When  twin  calves  are  bom,  they  may  be  both  per- 
fect bull  or  perfect  cow  calves.  When  one  is  a  bull  calf 
and  the  other  a  cow-calf,  the  latter,  in  general,  will  not 
breed;  from  malformation  of  the  genital  organs."  —  Ma^o's 
Physiology,  4th  ed.  p.  390. 

Frith,  or  Vrith.    Brushwood. 

Froghopper.  The  whole  of  the  genus  cicada  or  tetHgoma  of  Un- 
nffius  are  often  so  called. 

Furlen,  Furlong.  [£-S.  fiirh,  a  furrow^  and  lang,  long,']  A  piece 
or  strip  of  corn-ground  of  a  furrow's  length. 

G 

Gad.  [£-S.  gad,  a  goad  or  spur,]  A  hedge  stake,  or  stout  stick. 
It  once  meant  also  a  bar  of  metal.  ^As  when  a  gad  of  Steele 
red  hot  in  water  quenched  is."  —  Ovid^s  Metamorphosis.  Gad 
is  preserved  in  gad-^j,  which  is  a  goad-fiy. 

GafBe.  To  dress  or  pad  the  less  hardy  parts  of  the  body  for 
some  particular  operation,  especially  for  cudgel-playing. 

Gake,  or  Gawk.  [S-S.  gaec;  Sco.  gowk;  Ger.  gauch;  a  cuchoo,] 
To  go  or  stand  and  stare  about  idly,  like  a  cuckoo. 

Gakey,  Gawky.  [Ger.  gauch,  geek.]  One  who  gakes  or  gawks; 
a  fool;  a  cuckoo. 

Gaily.  [S-S.  a-gielwian.]  To  frighten,  as  from  one's  action.  'You 
ben't  a-gwain  to  gaily  me.'  O.  E.  gallow:  *'The  wrathful 
skies  gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark." — King  Lear. 
iii.  2. 
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Gallv-bagger.    A  scare-beggar;  b  bpgbear. 
Gallv-crow,    A  scarecrow. 

GaxQine.],  or  Gambrel.   [LaL  cainnrua;  Wt-lsh,  cnm,  craofrfrfj  Gr, 
jtufintw^  to  heni;  Ft.  canibre,  arch  or  bend;  cambrer,  to  tmitti 

»to  camber  timber,  to  bend  it  or  cut  it  archwise;  N.  C*  cam- 
mere!;  ItaL  gamba,  the  feg.^  A  bent  staff,  upon  the  two 
ends  of  which  batchers  hang  carcases  by  the  tendons  of  the 
hock. 
I  Gammen,  ['K-S.  gamen*]  Play  or  sport  with  another:  thence 
H  fftime^  and  gnmhoL 

Gannywedge.     [X-S.  ganian,   to  rfatcn,   oppuy  spread.]     A  thick 

w^ooden  wedge,  to  open  the  fissure  of  more  acute  iron  ones. 
Gap*    A  large  breach  in  a  hedge,  a  small  one  being  a  skard. 
Gawly,    [Heref.  gaily,]    Sprin^^  and  wet.    Applied  to  land. 
Gay.   Fresh  or  green.   Applied  to  mown  grass:  'That's  too  gay  to 

^ea^y  yet' 
ear*   [IS-S.  geara,  apparatus,]  Iregesr^  iron  utensils;  eidergear^ 
cider-tnaking  apparatus, 
"     Giii.   [S-8.  geat.]    A  gate. 

POee,  Jee,  (a  form  of  t^a).    To  fit;   to  agree;   to  go  on  well  to- 
gether.    'He  an'  I  do«'t  gee.* 
Gee  ho!   Go  ho;  Go  off,  ho!    Addresssed  to  horses. 

I  Giddy  gander.    The  early  purple  orchis  (orchis  ntasculu)^  and  the 
green-winged  meadow  orchis  (orchis  morio),  and  other  com- 
mon species  of  orchis,   are  so  called  ^n  the  Vale  of  Black- 
more. 
Gifts.    White  spots  on  the  finger-nails,  believed  to  betoken  com- 

^ing  presents,    Of  these  it  is  a  saying, 
"Gifts  on  the  thumb,  sure  t&  come; 
Gifts  on  the  finger,  sure  to  lirtfifpr/' 
ilVop,  or  GiltTCUp.    Gil t cup  ^   the  buttercup,  (ranunctiltis  htdho* 
*«*);    so  called  from  the  gold  like  gloss  of  its  petals. 
Gimmy,    [Lat.  gemellns,  a  pak  or  ttrin\  O, E.  gemmow,  or  gioi- 

roal,]    A  hinge  of  I  wo  parts,  working  on  a  joint* 
Girt*    Great. 

Glene*    [X-S.  gliwian,  to  joke  or  jest,}    To  sneer;  to  smile  with 
malignant  gratification* 
B^l5w<     [0.  E.  glow;   Cumberland,  gloar;   Cheshire,  glop;   Sco* 
"^        glowr,]    To  stare;  to  watch  with  fixed  and  wide-open  eyes. 
Clutch.    To  swallow;  to  glut;  to  gulp* 
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Gnang  (see  Nang). 

Go-cart  A  wooden  frame  on  truckles,  to  shut  a  child  into  when 
he  begins  to  walk. 

God  Almighty's  Cow,  or,  sometimes,  the  Lady-bird,  The  cod- 
neUa  septem-punctata.  Children  will  often  catch  this  insect, 
and,  as  Howitt  says  children  do  in  Germany,  put  it  on  the 
tip  of  a  finger,  repeating 

"Leady  bird!  leady  bird!  vlee  away  hwome; 
Your  house  is  a-vire,  your  cbildern  wull  burn." 
So  in  Spain,  also,  children  pat  the  lady -bird  on  their  fin- 
gers, repeating 


Sold,  sold,  taua, 
Yete  a  la  montaua; 

Y  dile  al  pastor 
Que  traiga  bnen  sol 
Para  hoy,  y  mauana, 

Y  toda  la  semana. 

A  Dios. 


Alone,  alone,  0  lady-bird, 

Get  thee  to  the  mountain, 

And  tell  the  shepherd, 

That  he  should  bring  a  good  sun 

To-day,  and  to-morrow. 

And  all  the  week. 

Farewell. 


Gond,  or  Gond.  [S-S.  gund,  corruption^  pus.]  A  disease  of  sheep, 
a  kind  of  itch  or  corruption  spreading  on  the  skin  in  yellow 
spots. 

Goo.  'AH  the  goo:'  'AH  the  fashion.'  So  vogue^  in  French,  is 
the  going  or  rowing  of  a  galley. 

Goo  wi',  or  Goo  after.  To  court;  to  go  with,  as  a  yoang  man 
walks  with  his  sweet-heart.     'He  do  goo  wi'  Polly  Hine.' 

Goodhussey,  Good-housewi'e,  (good  housewife).  A  threadcase, 
in  which  a  good  housewife  will  keep  her  thread. 

Good-now.  Mostly  equal  to  "do  you  know,"  or  "you  must  know." 
'Ya  ben't  gwain  to  put  upon  me,  good  noir:'  'You  are  not 
going  to  domineer  over  me,  you  must  know.' 

Gookooflower.  The  cardamine  pratensis^  on  which  gookoospettle 
is  often  found. 

Gookoospettle.  The  frothy  nidus  of  the  cicada  spumaria^  attri- 
buted to  the  spitting  of  the  cuckoo. 

Goolden-chain.    Laburnum. 

Goolden-drop.    A  variety  of  wheat. 

Gout  [O.  E.  gote;  Heref.  gout;  Du.  goot;  North-east  Sussex  and 
West  Kent,  gut.].    An  underground  gutter. 

Grab.  [X-S.  gripan.]  To  snatch  up  greedily:  akin  to  grapple, 
grasp,  gripe,  grip,  &c.    Also,  the  crab-apple. 
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Grabble,    To  keep  grabbiog. 

Grabstock*    A  young  crab-tree,  or  the  cutting  of  one^ 
GracDfer.    Grandfather. 
Gramm'er.    Grandmother, 
;  Gret.   [S-S*  gretan;  Ger*  grusaen,  to  greeij]  Yeiy  friendly.  *IIow 

gret  ibey  two  be/ 
[  Orejgle*  [^-S*  grseg,  ffrcy.  Gra?gl  or  greygle  raeaos  what  is  grey» 

greyiib  blue?]    The  blaebelL  (hyacinthu^  non  scripius)^ 
GribbUi  (dtminntive  of  grab).    A  young  crab-tree  or  black*thorn; 

or  a  knotty  walking  stick  made  of  it* 
Griddle^  (by  syncope  from  grindk^  diminutive  of  grind)*   To  grind 

com  very  coarsely  or  imperfectly. 
Grintem.    A  compartment  in  a  granary. 
Grip,    [S-S.  grip  an,  to  ffripe;  Du,  greep,  m  handfuL]     A  handful 

of  wheat*    Wheat  is  said  to  be   in  grip  ( handful ),   as  it  la 

left  by  the  reapers, 
Grotten*    A  sheep-alade;  a  run  or  pasture  for  sheep. 
Ground  ash.   An  ashen  stick  growing  from  the  groundj  and  mach 

tougher  than  a  branch  of  the  tree. 
Gronnd.    *To  ground  a  pick,"  is  to  put  the  end  of  its  stem  on 

(the  groundi  as  a  bearing  in  raising  a  pitch  of  hayj   a  help 
of  which  a  smart  young  man,  proud  of  his  strength,  wouid 
be  ashamed. 
Grumpy. 
Gudgen,  (diminutive  of  the  X*S.  gdd,   a  goad  or  pointed  rod), 
A  cutting  of  thorn  or  other  wood,  driven  into  the  ground 
to  strike  root^ 
Gwoad.    [?£-S.  gad,  a  goad  or  rod.}   A  measure  of  fifteen  fe^t. 
Gtirgens*    Pollard;  coarse  Bour. 
GuBS.    A  girth. 


N 
% 


Hag-rod,  bag-rode,  or  hag-ridden.     The  nightmare  is  attributed 

to  the  supernatural  presence  of  a  witch   or  hag^   by  whom 

one  is  ridden  in  sleep. 
Hacker.    [^-S.  haccan,  fo  hack  or  cnt;  Du.  hakker,  <i  chopper*^ 

A  hoe. 
HackJet    [X'S*  bacele,  a  chak  or  mantle,^    A  bee -hackle;  a  straw 

roof  over  a  beehive. 
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Haggler.  One  who  buys  up  poaltrj  to  sell  again.  I.  of  Wight, 
a  kind  of  head  man  at  a  farm  dwelling  in  the  house,  who 
looks  after  the  stock  on  Sundays  in  the  absence  of  others. 

Hatl.    [XS.  hal.]    Hale;  sound;  strong. 

HaTn,  or  WinterhaTn.  [Heref.  haine,  an  indosttreJ]  To  lay  np 
grass  land;  not  to  stock  it.    ^The  mefid  wer  winterhaTned.' 

Hacker,  (frequentative  of  AacAr,  to  strike  or  chop;  as  in  %  hack- 
ing  cough).  To  strike  the  teeth  together,  in  a  shaking  from 
cold  or  fear. 

Halterpath.  A  bridle-path ;  a  road  for  one  on  horseback,  bot  not 
for  a  carriage. 

Hame.  [2S1-S.  healra.]  Haulm.  The  stalks  of  plants;  as  be&nhame, 
peashame,  teStyhame,  &c. 

Handy.  [S-S.  ge-hende.]  Useful.   Also  near,  or  near  at  hand. 

Hang^n.  [X-S.  hangian,  io  hang^  The  sloping  side  of  a  hill, 
called  by  the  Germans  ein  abhang, 

Hang^n- bouse.  A  shed  under  a  continuation  of  the  roof  of  a 
bouse. 

Hanger.    A  cover,  a  wood. 

Hang -gallows;  fit  for  the  gallows;  that  ought  to  be,  or  ia  likely 
to  be,  hanged.    ^A  hang-gallows  rogue.' 

Handpat  Fit  or  ready  at  hand;  at  one's  fingers'  ends.  ^He  had 
it  all  handpat.' 

Handsel.  [Sw.  hand-sol;  Du.  hand-gift;  S-S.  hand-syllan,  to  give 
into  one's  hands.]  Something  given  to  a  young  woman  at 
her  wedding  towards  housekeeping  is  called  a  ^  good  hand- 
sel" in  the  Vale  of  Blackmore. 

Happer,  (frequentative  of  hop).  To  hop  np  or  rebound  as  hail, 
at  falling. 

Haps.    [S-S.  hacps.]    A  hasp. 

Hard.  A  hard  boy,  is  a  big  boy;  hard  being  opposed  to  tender^ 
in  a  child  of  tender  years. 

Hardle.  [I.  of  Wight,  harl.]  To  entangle. 

Hard  -  work^n.    Industrious. 

Harrow  of  a  gate.  [S-S.  heorra,  a  hinge;  N.  C.  bar.]  The  backer 
upright  timber  of  a  gate  by  which  it  is  hung  to  its  post 
The  one  in  the  middle,  between  the  harrow  and  the  head, 
is  the  middle  spear  ^  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  upright 
beam  that  takes  the  two  leaves  of  a  barn*s  door. 

Harness.  Apparatus;  as  cider  harness^  apparatus  for  making  cider. 
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Hart -berried.    [X-S,  heorot-berg.]    The  whortle- berry;  bilberry, 

Hurveet-tnan.    Tbe  crancfly,  or  daddy-long-legs  (tipuia  oieracea). 

Ha'skim  cheese.  Halfskim  cheese  i  cheese  made  of  milk  skimmed 
only  once, 

Hassen,    Hast  not. 

Hassock.  A  large  sedge* mock;  a  tuft  of  sedge,  *^Land  so  full 
of  hassocks^  as  to  be  impossible  to  find  the  deer  araongst 
them,*'  —  iJutchinson^s  Drainage  of  Land, 

Hatch.  [Ti'S.  hseca.]  A  wicket  or  I  it  tie  garde  negate,  thence  bui- 
tery^haieh  at  the  Universities. 

H&tbe.    A  diick  covering,  as  of  small  pocks, 

Hav*  [Du.  haver,  oaisi  Norf,  and  Suff.,  and  Hants,  haw;  Ic 
hafrar,  oais,^  The  spikclet  of  the  oat,  *The  woats  be  out 
in  hav,* 

Hawked  cow.  [Sco.  hawkie.]  A  cow  with  a  white  or  white- 
patched  face. 

Haymaiden,  A  wild  flower  of  the  mint  tribe;  ground  ivy,  (gie- 
chomm  hederacea).  Used  for  making  a  medicinal  lif|uor,  *  hay- 
matden  tea.* 

Haymeaken.  Hay -making  consists  of  several  operations  which^ 
with  fine  weather,  commonly  follow  each  other  in  Dorset- 
shire thus;  The  mown  grass  ^ —  in  zwaih,  swath,  —  is  thrown 
abroad  —  tedded^  —  and  afterwards  turned  once  or  twice: 
in  the  evening  it  is  raked  up  into  little  ridges  —  rollers,  — 
single  or  double,  as  they  may  be  formed  by  one  raker,  or 
by  tw^o  raking  against  each  other;  and  aometiraeB  put  up 
into  small  cones  or  heaps,  called  cocks.  On  the  following 
morning  the  rollers  or  cocks  are  thrown  abroad  in  passels 
—  parcels,  —  which,  after  being  turned,  are  in  the  evening 
put  up  into  large  ridges  —  trcaf/i;  and  the  wcala  are  some- 
times  poahedy  put  up  into  larger  cones  —  pooks,  —  in  which 
the  bay  ia  loaded.  In  raking  grass  into  double  rollers,  or 
pushing  hay  up  into  weSls,  the  fore  raker  or  pickman  is  said 
to  rake  in  or  push  m,  or  roy?  or  roo,  and  the  other  to  close. 

Hay  ward*  [KS*  hege  or  hoga,  a  hedge  ^  and  trard.]  A  warden 
of  the  fences,  or  of  a  common,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
it  is  not  stocked  by  those  who  have  no  right  of  common. 
He  sometimes  ^  drives  tlie  com m on  -/'  t.  f.  drives  all  the  stock 
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in  it  into  a  corner,  and  pounds  sach  as  is  not  owned  by 

those  who  have  a  right  of  common. 
Hazen.    In  some  parts  the  same  as  HiSssen. 
Head,  ^To  zet  their  heads  together."    To  consult  or  conspire. 

The  word  conspire  is  itself  from  con  together,  and  spiro  to 

breathe,  which   conspirators  do  while  ^setting  their  heads 

together."  Thence  the  Persians  call  an  intimate  friend  hum- 

dum^  from  hum,  together,  and  dum^  breath. 
Headland,  or  Hedlen.  The  ground  or  ridge  under  hedge,  at  the 

heads  of  the  ridge  where  the  horses  turn  in  ploughing. 
Heal.   [X-S.  h^lan.]    To  cover.   'To  heal  befais:'  'To  earth  up 

beans.'    'The  house  is  unhealed:'    'The  house  is  stripped,' 

as  by  a  rough  wind.    ^Nis  nan  Hng  oferh^led,  ^e  ne  beo 

unh^led."  —  Luke  xii.  2. 

*'And  if  his  house  be  an-heled." — Piers  Plowman. 
He&mes.    [Du.  haam.]   The  pieces  of  wood  put  on  the  collar  of 

a  horse  with  staples  to  take  the  traces. 
He&n.   [Derbysh.  hawn.]  The  handle;  as  of  a  knife.  'The  knife's 

a-broke  off  up  to  the  hefin.' 
Heart,  "Onto'  heart."  Discouraged,  which  is  frt>m  di$j  nn,  and 

coraggio^  great  heart;  meaning,  not  having  a  heart. 
Hedlen.    Headlong;  giddy;  precipitate.    'There's  a  hedlen  chile.' 
Heft,  (formed  from  heaee).    Weight 
Hele.    [N.  C.  hell;  !S-S.  a-hyldan,  to  make  to  lean;  as  to  make 

a  vessel  heel  over.]  To  pour  out  fluid.  '  Shall  I  hele  ye  out 

another  cup?' 
Herence.    Hence. 

Hereright.   Here  on  the  spot;  at  once. 
Het.   [X-S.  hffit-an.]    Heat. 
H^th.    The  hearth,  or  a  heath. 
H^thcropper.    A  horse  bred  on  a  heath. 
Hick.   [N.  C.  hitch.]    To  hop  on  one  leg. 
Hidlock.    A  hiding,  inclosnre. 
HiSssen,  Halsen.    To  forebode  evil.   "T'U  rain  avore  night,'  says 

one.  'There,  don't  ye  higssenny,'  answers  another,  who  hopes 

it  may  not. 
Hidy-buck.  [Hide-fox.  —  Hamlet,  iv.  2.]  A  game  of  hide  and  seek. 
Highlows.    A  kind  of  high  shoes,  lower  than  kitty  boots. 
Hike  off,  or  out.    [X-S.  higian,  to  hie^  to  hasten?]    To  go  off 
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hastily  by  compulsion:  or  actively,  to  expel.  *You  shall 
hike  oat' 

Hile.  [X-S.  hilan,  io  cover?]  Ten  sheaves  of  corn  set  up  in  the 
field,  four  on  each  side  and  one  at  each  end,  and  forming 
a  kind  of  roof.  So  a  N.  C.  word  for  a  hile  is  hutiock,  a 
little  hood  or  stook;  and  two  sheaves  put  on  the  top  of  the 
stook  are  called  hoods heaees^  or  hoods. 

Hinge,  (from  hang).  The  heart,  liver,  and  lungs  of  a  sheep,  which, 
when  hanging  to  the  head,  are  called  the  sheeps  head-and- 
hinge. 

Hitch,  bang  on.  To  fasten.  ^  Hitch  in  the  bosses.'  ^They  wer  a- 
bitcbed  up:'   'They  were  arm  in  arm.' 

HTth.    Height 

Ho.  [X-S.  hogian,  to  be  careful,  or  anxious.']  '  I  don't  know,  an' 
don't  ho.'  *He  ymbe  manegra  )>e6da  fearfe  hogode:"  **He 
was  anxious  for  many  nations."  —  MIfrics  Homily  on  St. 
Gregory. 

Hobble.  [N.  C.  hopple.]  To  tie  an  animal's  legs  to  keep  him 
from  wandering. 

Hobbles.  A  wooden  instrument  to  confine  the  legs  of  a  horse 
while  be  is  undergoing  an  operation.  ^He's  a -got  into  a 
hobble,"  is  a  figurative  expression,  meaning  he  is  in  a  diffi- 
culty. 

Hobbly-hoy,  or  Hobbledy-hoy.  Defined  by  a  rhyme, —  *  Neither 
man  nor  boy." 

Hodma-dod.    A  bunchy,  dumpy,  thing. 

Hog.    A  sheep  one  year  old. 

Hoils.    [Essex,  ails.]   The  beard  or  awn  of  barley. 

Hold  wi'.  To  hold  or  side  with ;  to  follow  in  opinion.  *  To  hold 
wi'  the  hefire,  an'  run  wi'  the  hounds. 

Holm.  Holly,  especially  low  and  more  prickly  holly,  in  distinc- 
tion from  taller  and  smoother  leaved. 

Homble.    A  duck. 

Honey-zuck.    The  honeysuckle. 

Hondsh.   Haughty. 

Hook.  [Somerset,  hoke.]  To  gore  with  the  horns.  'A  hook^n 
bull:'  'A  bull  that  gores.' 

Hopscotch.  A  game  of  children,  consisting  of  hopping  over  a 
parallelogram  of  scotches  or  chalk  lines  on  the  ground. 

Horridge,  Whorage.    A  house  or  nest  of  bad  characters. 
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H0S8.  A  horse.  Also,  a  plank  or  faggot  to  stand  upon  when 
digging  in  wet  ditches,  moved  forwards  bj  a  knobbed  stick 
inserted  through  it.  ^Not  to  hitch  woone's  bosses  together:' 
'Not  to  agree  or  coincide  in  opinion.'  The  shaft-horse  or 
wheel-horse  of  a  team  is  called  a  thiller^  from  the  X-S.  HI9 
a  shaft  or  pole;  the  next  before  him  the  body-horse.  The 
next  forward  is  the  lash-horse,  being  within  reach  of  his 
lasli  while  keeping  by  the  side  of  the  body -horse;  and  the 
fourth  would  be  a  tolHer,  or  fore-horse. 

Hoss-stinger.   The  dragon-fly,  (libellula). 

Hoss-tongnc.    Hart's  tongue,  (scolopendrium  wilgare). 

Honnds,  or  Bussels,  of  a  waggon.  The  slides  or  felloe -pieces, 
(see  Waggon.) 

Howsh.    An  exclamation  to  swine,  to  incite  them  onwards. 

Huckle.   The  hip. 

Hud,  (from  hood).    The  hull  or  legume  of  a  plant 

Huddick,  Huddock.  [N.  C.  bottle;  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  hutkin; 
all  diminutives  of  hood.]  A  bag  or  case  for  a  sore  finger. 
In  the  Northern  counties  the  covered  cabin  of  a  coal-barge 
is  a  huddock. 

Hull.    A  pod. 

Humbuz.  A  thin  piece  of  wood  with  a  notched  edge,  which, 
when  swung  round  swiftly  on  a  string,  yields  a  humming 
or  buzzing  sound. 

Hummick.    A  heat  or  sweat 

Humstrum.    A  rude  musical  instrument. 

Hungered.  [XS.  hyngrian,  which  is  an  impersonal  verb.]  Hongry. 
(see  Matt  xxv.  35.) 

Hus-bird,  WhoreVbird.  [X-S.  hur,  and  byrd,  hirtk  or  ofiprimg. 
'Na^s  na  of  earmlicum  birdum  geborenom:'  'Neither  of  thoee 
bom  of  low  birth.'  —  Appoiloniut  of  Tyre.]  A  term  of  re- 
proach, like  the  Haraamzaadah,  'son  of  the  haraam,'  of  the 
Persians. 

I 
Ice-candle.    An  icicle. 
Ich,  Uch.  [S-S.  ic;  Ger.  ich.]    I,  in  some  of  the  lower  parts  of 

Dorset 
Injist    Almost;  very  nearly. 
Ire-gear.   Iron  ware,    (see  Gear.) 
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Jatk*o'-Ienti  A  scjirecrow  of  old  clothes,  sorneiimes  stuffed.  Field- 
ing, who  was  some  time  in  Dcirsetshir« ,  ij§es  the  ncitne  in 
the  second  chapter  of  his  Joseph  Andtems. 

Jack -rag.    "^  Every  jack-rag  o*m,"  means  every  single  individual. 

Jams.  Wire  shirt- buJtons,  of  which  many  used  to  be  made  at 
and  Dear  Bland  ford. 

JaDders,    The  jaundice. 

Jaw.    A  tenon  for  a  mortise. 

JifFVi    A  moment  of  time;  a  very  short  tinje. 

Jimmy.    The  hinge  of  a  door,    (see  Gimray.) 

Jist^  Jis'.  Just;  jist  about.  To  he  ^jigt  about^  any  thing,  means 
to  want  nothing  at  all  of  being  so.  'Jiat  about  merry/  'Jist 
about  work/ 

Johbet.    A  little  job. 

Jobbler.    Under-ground  jobbler.    The  bird  wheatear. 

Jog  woone's  memor}-.  To  put  one  in  mind  of  a  thing,  particu- 
larly of  the  subject  of  a  former  promise,  or  of  a  duty. 

Junk.     Same  as  Chunk. 

Jut  [Som,  jot:  Essex,  julk,  fo  jolt.]  To  give  one  a  sudden  blow 
or  coneosiion  when  stili,  particularly  when  writing.  ^  Don't 
jut  2O0.*    'She  jutted  en;'  *Sbe  nudged  him.' 


Kecks,  or  Kex.    A  dead  stalk  of  hemlock  or  cowparaley. 

Keepen.    Keeping  of  a  song;   tlie  burden  or  refrain  of  a  8ong. 

Keeve,  or  Kive.  [^-B*  eyf,  a  rnL]  A  large  tub,  used  for  the 
wort  to  work  in  at  brewing. 

Kerf.  [X'S.  ceorfan,  to  r«/,  whence  carte,]  The  cut  of  a  saw  in 
wood.  *^And  hia  swyiSre  eiire  ofacerf.'*  —  Luke  sxii  50.  From 
eeorfan  comes,  most  likely,  the  name  of  Corfe  Castle,  which 
ii  by  a  kerf^  cut  or  opening  in  the  hills. 

Kernel,  [Diminutive  of  eora'^  Oer.  kern,  a  ffrain.]  This  word  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  pips  of  pomaceous  fruit,  which  are 
Bomednies  playfully  siiot  from  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger by  young  folks  after  saying, 
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"Kernel,  come,  kernel!  hop  over  my  thnmb, 
And  tell  me  which  way  my  true-love  will  come; 
East,  west,  north,  or  south, 
Kernel,  jump  into  my  true-love's  mouth." 
Ketch.     Reach.    To  set  hard,  as  melted  fat  cooling. 
Ketcher.    The  membrane  over  the  viscera  of  a  pig. 
Keys.     The  seed-vessels  of  the  sycamore  and  maple. 
Keakehorn.    The  windpipe,  particularly  of  a  slaughtered  animal. 
Keaple.    (see  Drashel.) 

Kid.    [S-S.  cod.]    A  pod  or  legume;  as  a  befin-kid,  a  pea-kid. 
Kimberlin.   Not  a  Portlander;  a  mainlander.   (A  Portland  word.) 
Kind.    Sleek,  as  spoken  of  fur.     Also  keen,  as  of  a  knife. 
Kitpat,  or  Kitbat.   The  old  clogged  grease  in  the  stocks  of  wheels. 
Kittico.     To  push  with  one's  elbows,   as  in  getting  through  a 

crowd. 
Kitty  boots.     A  kind   of  laced   boots  reaching  up  only  over  the 

ankles. 
Kitty-coot.    The  water-rail. 
^^''l^     "    "^  Knap.    [X-S.  cnaep.]    A  small  hillock  or  rising.    What  is  called 
^   -•*•'  '^'  in  Somerset  "a  batch;"  the  brow  of  a  hill.   *'L»eddon  hine 

ofer  ]>ajs  muntes  cna?p." —  Luke  iv.  29.  From  the  X-S.  cn»p, 
we  have  knop^  (Exodus  and  1  Kings,  passim^)  oar  knob; 
Ger.  knopf;  and  knap-weed  (ceniaurea)^  the  involucmm  of 
which  forms  a  knob  or  ball. 
Knee -knaps.  [X-S.  cna?p.]  Leathers  worn  over  the  knees  by 
tliatchers  at  work. 


Lagwood.    (see  Rundlewood.) 
Laiter.    One  laying  of  eggs,  before  sitting, 
ambs  grass.    Spring  grass;    early  grass:  as  disringuished  from 
eegrass. 

Lamiger     [N.  C.  lamiter.]    One  recently  become  lame. 
Laminocken.    Loose -limbed. 

W  r"""   "^^  ''"'■'^''^'*  «^™^  ^'"^"g  Ws. 

'V  ''""''  ^"""^^  '''''')  ^«'  ^"  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
a  game  at  cards. 

wnen    one    is   seen    to  be  lazy,   Lawrence  is  said  to 
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have  him;   and   when    one  feeb  a  loathing  of  exertion,  he 


I 


sometimes  cnes 

"rienxy  Lawrence,  let  me  goa! 

D(jn*t  hold  tne  summer  an'  winter  too." 

ilhy.    Tall  an^l  thin, 

Latti-n.  [O.  E.  lattenj  French,  leton.]  Tin.  It  is  glossed  in  Eng- 
lish as  a  kind  of  brass,  or  rather  tin- pi  ate,  as  distinguiBhetj 
from  rhe  metal  tin. 

Lavish.    Rank,    *That  wheat  is  lavish/ 

Lawn,  or  Lawnd,  (land),  Un ploughed  laud;  the  un ploughed  part 
of  an  arable  field. 

"And  under  r^  lynde,  upon  a  Ittunde, 
Lent»d  I  a  atoiuid/'  —  Pierx  Phwrnati, 

Lawnd^r,  (from  Inst).  An  iron  in  the  forepart  of  a  sull,  sliding 
on  the  lawn  before  it  is  turned, 

Leide.  [^-S.  bladan,].  To  dip  up  or  draw  off  a  liquid.  '  Hlada3 
nu:'  *Draw  out  now,*  —  John  il  B, 

Lefideci^t  A  cart  with  raves,  so  as  to  be  loaded  witli  hajr  or 
straw, 

Leades.   The  same  as  Raves,  whieb  see. 

Lease ^  Leaay.  [S.-S.  lesan,  io  gaUier  or  c&ileciJ]  To  glean  after 
the  reapers. 

Le^t.    To  leak  I  to  let  out  liquid* 

Le&ze,  or  ZummerlefisEe*  [S-S.  Iseso*  pasttire.]  A  field  stocked 
through  the  summer,  in  distinction  from  a  mead  which  is 
mown.  **lc  drife  mine  sceap  to  heora  hese;'  'I  drive  my 
sheep  to  their  pasture,'*  —  ^-Ei fries  Dialogtte. 

Ledgera,  [X*S.  leger.  uhai  Hes  doirn  ?  Ctimpare  sleefien  of  rail- 
ways.] The  rods  that  are  fastened  down  by  spars  on  the 
thaleh  of  a  rick. 

Leer,  or  Leery,  [Ger.  leer.]  Empty  in  the  stomacb;  wanting 
food. 

Lence,  [from  lend;  Som.  and  East  Sussex,  lent.]  The  loan  of 
any  thing.    *I  thank  ye  vor  the  lence  o't.* 

Lei,  [A-S,  lettan,  to  hinder.}  A  stopping  or  interruption;  used 
by  boya  in  playing  marbleB.  -Let  shall  be:'  ''An  accidental 
stopping  shall  be  fain* 

Levers  or  Livers,  Lever  or  Liver-leaves,  [S-S,  liefer.]  The  great 
jellow  flag  or  its  leaves,  (iri»), 

EH 
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Lew.    [X-S.  hleow,  or  hleo,  shelter y  shade,  eof>ering;  Da,  lauw.] 
Shelter  from  the  wind.    'In  the  lew  zide  o'  the  hedge/  'On 
fisses   holtes  hleo:'    'Within   this   grove's  shelter.'     Thence 
/ee-ward,  the  opposite  of  windward;  and  a  lee-shore.     Also 
tepid,  as  lew-warm,  luke-trarm,  which  is  from  the  X-S.  hleo; 
Ger.  lau,  lau-warm ;  Da.  luuken ;  Du.  laauw. 
Lewth.    Shelter  from  the  wind. 
Libbets.     Rags  in  strips. 
Lie.    The  lie  of  the  country;   the  relative  position  of  places.    'I 

thought  I  coulden  be  wrong,  by  the  lie  o'  the  country.' 
Ligget.    Small  long  rag.    'Every  ligget  o't' 
Light,  or  Light-headed.    Delirious. 

Like,  in  Dorset,  as  in  some  other  counties,  qualifies  an  adjective. 
'He's  down-hearted /t^e:'  'He  is  rci/Aer  down-hearted.'  'He 
is  all  mwopen  like.'     The   adjective  like  (saa,  sae,  see,)  is 
exactly  so   applied    in   Hindoostanee ;    as   '^k  kaalaa- scio, 
g'horaa:'  'A  black-like  horse;  a  rather  black  horse.' 
Limber.    Limp;  flaccid. 
Limbers.    Shafts  of  a  waggon. 
Limbless.    'I'll  knock  thee  limbless:'  'I'll  knock  thee  to  pieces; 

thy  limbs  off.' 
Lin^^n.    An  intensitive  of  size;  as,  'a  linc^h  girt  hefire.' 
Linchet  or  Linch,  Lynchet  or  Lynch.    [S-S.  hlinc]     A  ledge  of 
ploughed  ground  on  the  side  of  a  hill;  or  the  strip  of  green 
ground  between  two  ploughed  ledges. 
Linded.    A  linded  cow:  a  cow  with  a  white  streak  down  its  back. 
Linhay,  Linnedge.  [S-S.  hlynian,  io  lean,  and  h«g,  an  inclosure?] 

A  low-roofed  shed  attached  to  a  house;  a  penthouse. 
Linnet.    Lint;  tinder. 
Lin-man.    [X-S.  lin;  Lat.  linum,  flax,]   A  man  in  the  Bax-trade: 

thence  /t>i -seed. 
^P.    [X-S.  leap,  a  basket  or  chest,]     A  vessel;    a  seed -lip,   or 

seed-box,  in  which  a  sower  carries  his  seed, 
i^ipptjii.  or  Lippy.    [Som.  lipary;  N.  C.  Upper,  spray  from  waM,] 
^  .  nuny.    ''Tis  a  very  lippy  time:'   *The  weather  is  very 
rainy,  or  stormy.' 

''"^'i";,/^!:,?-  ^'?'  "  '•*'  ^-^  ^""-^^^i    A  streak  or  layer;  a  stra- 
ti Ln^  "?^""'''  ^'  ^""^  ***^  ^°  thikrick.'    In  Gloocest. 
I  J         '•**'^  '«  «  cleft  in  a  rock. 

'  -"-.  or  Li.,om.    Lithesome:  of  light  and  cheerful  mind. 
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lAUj.  (Irom  Hgki).    Of  light  and  easy  bodily  moltoik 

Livers*    Same  aa  Levera, 

Lock  (of  hay).    An  annfuL 

Long.     *By  long  an'  by  lefite:*    *After  a  long  time,   and  much 

ado.* 
Lop,   Loppy.     To  walk  or  bang  about  lazily  and  idly.     'Don't 

loppy  about  here:  goo  an*  do  zome'at/ 
Loplolly.    One  who  lops  and  loMs;  a  lazy  or  idle  person. 
Lo't.    A  loft;   the  floor  of  an  upper  room;   the  ceiling,     'I  can 

reach  up  to  the  lo't/ 
Love-child»    [German.  Iiebes-kind.]    An  illegitimate  child. 
JjowI,    To  loll  loosely. 
Lowsen.    To  listen. 

Lug.    A  pole.    A  pole  in  land  measure  ia  3|  yards. 
Lumper,  (to  lumber).  To  strike  the  foot  heavily  against  the  ground 

or  projections;  to  stumble, 
Liire.    A  disease  of  sheep;  an  ulcer  in  the  cleft  of  the  foot. 


M 

Maddens,  or  Matherfi,  (in  some  parts  Mefiden).  The  stinking 
chamomile,  (auihemis  cotuia), 

Mag.  A  mark  or  stake  to  throw  at,  as  in  quoits  or  pitch-half- 
penny. Also,  the  name  of  a  game  among  boys,  in  which 
the  players  throw  at  a  stone  set  up  on  edge, 

Magot.    A  whim  or  fancy;  an  experiment. 

Magoty.  Fanciful:  fond  of  experiments;  crotchety.  'What  a  ma- 
go  ty  man  he  is,' 

Main.  [!S-S,  m;egen,  sfrenf^tk,  miiihi^  Very,  'A  main  girt  tree;' 
'A  mighty  or  very  great  tree/   Comp,  'with  might  and  mrtinJ 

Maiden  tree.  A  tree  not  polled;  not  a  pollard.  It  is  believed* 
that  if  m  young  maiden  ash  be  split  and  a  raptured  child 
ilrawn  through  it,  he  will  become  healed*  The  writer  has 
known  of  two  trees  tlirough  whieh  children  have  been  so 
drawn, 

MaFnpin  of  a  waggon.  A  pin  put  through  the  fore -axle  of  a 
waggon,  for  it  to  turn  upon  in  locking,    (see  Waggon*) 

M after,  rightly  used  instead  of  maltster^  which  is  properly  a  tromnn 
mnUer. 

Mammet.    An  image,  scarecrow* 
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Mampus.    A  great  namber;  a  crowd.    'A  mampus  o>o'k.' 

Man,  or  Mawn.  [S-S.  mand.]  A  large  withj  basket  with  two 
handles,  for  apples,  potatoes,  &c.  of  the  shape  of  a  frnstnim 
of  a  cone.  '  Sweete-smelling  apples  in  a  maunder  made  flat 
of  osier  twigges.' —  Ot>i(fs  Metamorphoses. 

Mandj.    Saucy. 

Many.  [TL-S.  manig.]  Used  in  a  similar  sense  for  mvch^  as  in 
Anglo-Saxon:  ^Do  the  cow  gi'e  many  milk?' 

Mark  vor.  To  show  tokens  of  becoming.  ^He  do  mark  vor  to 
be  tall.' 

Marten.  A  heifer  that  will  not  breed ;  a  barrener.  (see  Freemarten.) 

Mash-mortar.   'To  hit  into  mash-mortar.' 

Mawken.  A  wet  cloth  fastened  to  a  poll,  to  clean  oat  the  oven 
before  setting  in  a  batch  of  bread. 

Mazzardy.   Knotty. 

MeSden.    Same  as  Madders. 

Meal  of  milk.    The  milk  of  one  milking,  or  of  one  time. 

Meat-ware.    Potatoes,  pulse,  and  other  farinaceous  food. 

Meech,  mooch.    To  gather  up,  as  by  picking,  or  begging. 

Mel.    Meddle. 

Ment  [S-S.  myntan,  to  make  up,  form,}  To  be  like,  or  repre- 
sent.   'He  do  ment  his  father.' 

Merry.    [French,  merise.]    The  wild  cherry,  (prunus  avium). 

Mesh.    Moss. 

Mesh.    The  run  or  lair  of  hares  or  other  wild  animals. 

Mess.    A  dirty  condition,  or  disagreeable  circumstances. 

Mid.    May,  or  might. 

Miff.    [N.  C.  tift;   Essex,  tiff.]    An  offence;   a  coolness  between 

friends  or  neighbours. 
Miggy.  or  Muggy.   [N.  C.  muggy.]    Misty  and  damp.    Spoken  of 
weather. 

Miller,  or  Millard.     A  large  white  moth,  such  as  the  puss-moth 
(phalfPtia  vinula),   and  the  pale  tussock-moth,  {phaUma  pit- 
dibunda).    Children  sometimes  catch  these  moths,  or  millers; 
and  having  interrogated  them  on  their  taking  of  toll,  make 
them  plead  guilty,  and  condemn  them  in  the^e  lines: 
'*Millery,  raillery,  dousty  polll 
How  many  zacks  hast  thee  a-stole? 
Vowr  an'  twenty,  an'  a  peck. 
Han(T  the  miller  up  by's  neck." 
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Min,  (most  likely  man).  [N*  C.  mun.]  A  word  of  contempts  ^Theis 

bi»aen  gwam  lo  gaily  me,  niin/ 
,  Minnets.     'Noo  jnifin<^lst^   u  warniag  among  boys   at   miirbles; 

meaiiing  tbe  player  k  not  (0  remote  smnll  obstaok'S  on  the 

ground. 
lintp    A  mite* 
Mixen.   [X-S.  mixen*]    A  dang-beap,    **Ne  on  ortan  ne  on  ray- 

xene.'*  —  Luke  xiv.  35. 
Mix,    Bad.    *A  miz  job/ 
Mock.    A  root  or  stump  of  a  cut-off  bnsh,  or  large  stick;  a  tuft 

rof  sedge* 
oney. spider.  The  aranea  scenica^  which,' when  they  see  it  hang- 
ing by  its  thread,  folks  sometimes  take  and  try  to  swing  it 
round  their  head  three  times  without  throwing  it  off;  and 
then  put  it  into  their  pockets^  whither  it  is  believed  it  will 
soon  bring  money. 
Moot.    The  under*ground  part  of  a  felled  tree;  the  bottom  of  its 

I         trunk,  and  its  roots. 
More.    The  root  of  a  flower  or  small  plant;  a  single  root  of  a 
tree* 
Uot€.    'A  straw  mote:'   'A  stafk  of  gvasa/ 
Hooel.    A  field  mouse^  (mus  stfirfiiicus). 
Mould.   The  skull. 

Much.    To  much  down;  to  stroke  a  balry  animal. 
Mulbim.    Soft  or  crumbling;  as  *a  miiUunj  cheeae.' 
Mtimmock.    A  fanciful  or  ugly  figure,   sueh  as  a  Gtiy  Fawkes. 
Momn»er4,  a  set  of  youths  who  go  about  at  Cliristmas.  decked 
with   painted   paper   and   tin:*ieK   and   act,   in  the  houses  of 

I  those  who  like  to  receive  them,  a  little  drama,  mostly,  though 
nor  always,  representing  a  fight  between  Stt  George  and  a 
Mohammadan  leader;  and  commemorative,  therefore,  of  the 
Holy  wars.  One  of  the  characters,  with  a  humpback  and 
bawble,  represents  M>ld  Father  Christmas.'  The  Hhreiio  of 
the  Dorset  mnmmera  fa  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cor- 
nish ones,  as  given  in  the  specimens  of  the  ** Cornish  Pro- 
vincial Dialect/'  published  JR4fi. 
Mutton-tops,  or  Mutton-chops,  (in  the  Isle  of  Wight  tamfi s-qHur^ 

■  it*rs).    The  young  tops  or  shoots  of  the  goosefoot  (chcnop^- 

dittm).  sometimes  boiled  in  the  spring  for  food. 
Mwope*    Th€  bullfinch. 
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Nuse,  Noise;  a  scolding.    'To  dreve  a  naise,'  is  an  expression 
which  means  to  keep  up  or  keep  making  a  noise,  and  seems 
exactly  equal  to  the  phrase  xolfpot  ikav9ii9.  —  Ihady  A.  576. 
So,  'Don't  ye  dreve  sich  work,'  means  'Do  not  make  such 
an  uproar.' —  Note  by  Mr,  Bingham, 
Nammet.   [S-S.  non-mere,  noon-meat?^  A  luncheon. 
Nang,  or  Nangy.    [East  Sussex,  '  to  nang  your  jaws.'  ]   To  mock 
one  hy  half  articulate  sounds,  wagging  the  jaw  with  a  grin. 
A  great  insult 
Nar.    Never.    'Nar  a 'cow:'  'Never  a  cow.' 
Na'rs'ha.     An  odd  contraction  for  'ne'er  such  a.' 
Neat.    [X-S.  nidit,  nonghi.]    'To  play  vor  neat:'    'To  play  for 

nothing,'  t.  e,  without  stakes. 
Ne-na.    Simple;  foolish.    Same  as  De-da. 
U<,yk4,^    Nesh.   [N.  C.  nash;  S-S.  nesc,  or  hnesc]    Tender;  soft.    'This 
meat  is  nesh.'    'Do  veel  nesh.' 

"J>onne  hys  twig  byC  hnesce. — Matt.  xjoy.  32. 

"The  nesh  tops 
Of  the  young  hazel.**—  Crowe's  Lewetdon  Hill 

Nessletripe.   [Heref.  a  niscal,  diminutive  of  the  X-S.  nesc,  tender,] 

The  most  weakly  or  last  horn  of  a  brood  of  fowls,  a  fare 

of  pigs,  or  a  family  of  children. 
Netlcns,  or  Knotlens.     [Ic.  hnytia,  a  little  knot,]    The  same  as 

Chetlens. 
Nettle.    To  pique. 
Never'stide.  [S-S.  tid,  time  or  tide.]   'That'll  be  next  never'stide :' 

meaning  that  it  will  never  happen. 
Never- the -near,  or  Never -the- nigher.  [S-S.  neah,  nigk,  nearre, 

nig  her.]    That  does  not  advance  the  argument;   it  is  to  no 

purpose. 
Nicky,  (from  nick,  to  cut  short?)    Very  small  short-cut  bundles 

of  wood  for  lighting  coal  fires.   In  some  parts  of  the  county, 

nickies  are  long  faggots. 
Niggle.    To  complain  of  trifles,  from  ill  temper  or  had  humour. 
Nippy.    Hungry,  with  a  keen  appetite.    'I  he  rather  nippy.' 
Nirrup.    A  donkey. 
Nit.    Not  yet. 
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Nitch*  A  burthen ;  aa  much  as  one  can  cany  of  wood,  hay,  or 
alraw^  and  eoiuctimea  of  drink,  Pledgers  are  sometimes  al- 
lowed to  carry  home  every  night  a  nitch  of  wood ,  which 
thev  pm  OD  the  end  of  a  pole  called  a  spedker^  spiker, 

Noggerliefid.     A   loggerhead ;   a  blockhead* 

Noohow.  After  no  reguiar  mode  nr  shape*  *Thefis«*  rick^s  «- 
mefide  noohow.' 

Noo-wb€0.    At  no  time* 

Not,  [S-S.  hnot,  iihorn  or  clipped.]  Without  horns;  as  *a  not- 
cowr   'a  noe*»heep«' 

Nothen  [llie  right  offspring  of  the  "K-S.  natler,]  Neithen  '  You 
can't  do  it/  *Nor  you  notlier.'  Notber  and  other  were  the 
Old  English*     ^Vp/Afr  of  fle*b   ne  of  blod*"  —  Lires  of  ihe 

Nounse.    The  eyelet-hole  of  a  rope. 

Nudge.    To  jog  one.  particularly  with  the  elbow. 

Nunch,  or  Nunchen.    Luncheon, 

Nut*   The  stock  of  a  wheel.   Also,  a  lobe  of  fat  in  a  slaughtered 

auimal. 
Nunnywatcb,  Nmnywatch,    A  Quandar). 


Of* 

On.    ^O'Zundays:'   ''On  Sundays,'  or  ''Of  Sundays;'  as»  in 

Anglo-Saxon,  "Riide-tiicn  w^rarB   at-euwed  oo  J'am  monan, 

(ittet   Wfidnrsdfrtfrsi^^    "A  token  of  Llie  cross   was  seen   on 

the  moon  of  a    l^>d»f«rfaj."—  Sax.  Cfiron*  806* 
Oddi.    Difference,   **  Because  there  was  no  oddes/'  —  Qpids  Meia- 

marpft. 
Off*    The  line  from  which  boys  shoot  in  beginning  at  marbles* 
Off  vor-    To  he  well  off,  or  bad  off,  for  any  thing,  means  to  be 

well  or  badly  furnished  with  it,     'How  bye  off  vor  apples 

to-year?'    MIe's  bad  off*' 
0*n,  Ov  en.    Of  him  or  it. 
On -light*    [3l-S.  on-a-lihtan*]    To   alight  i   to  dismount  from  a 

borse. 
Ooser,  or  Oose.    (Wur^e,  in  *^  Laeatnon's  Brut/'  is  the  natue  of 

ihe  arch-fiend*)    A  mask  with  opening  jaws^  put  on  with  a 

cow's  skin  to  frighten  folk* 


i 
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Orte.  [S-S.  orettan,  to  spoils  io  defile.]  Waste  hay  left  by  cows 
fed  a-field. 

O's.    Of  us. 

Out  ov  ax^n.  Out  of  asking:  haying  had  one's  banns  of  mar- 
riage published  three  times. 

Outstep.    Out  of  the  way;  lonely.    Applied  to  a  village  or  house. 

Oves,  Ovis.    Eaves. 

Overlook.    To  look  on  with  the  evil  eye. 

Overright.    Right  over  against. 


Pank.    To  pant. 

Panshard.  [pan,  and  S-S.  sceard,  a  fragment,'}  A  piece  of  a  broken 

pan.   (see  Shard.) 
Par.    To  inclose,  shut  up. 
Parrick.    [S-S.  pearroc;   Westm.  parruck;   Northum.  parrick,  a 

lambing  inclosvre,']    A  paddock;  a  small  inclosed  field.    **0n 

)>isum  lytlum  pearroce:"  **  In  this  little  inclosure."  —  Alfred's 

Boethiusy  xviii.  2. 

"Hadde  parroked  hyraselve, 

That  no  man  mighte  hym  se '*—' Piers  Plowman, 

Passons  an'  Clarks.  The  running  fiery  spots  on  burning  paper 
are  sometimes  so  called  by  children,  who  watch  them  to  see 
which  will  run  last:  parsons,  the  large  ones,  —  or  clerks, 
the  small  ones. 

Payze.    To  ooze. 

Peane.  [S-S.  pan,  a  piece^  or  hem?  thertce  panel?]  This  word, 
which  in  English  is  confined  to  a  piece  or  compartment 
(pane)  of  glass,  is  in  Dorset  extended  to  others,  as  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  A  pcdne.  for  example,  is  a  compartment  of  tedded 
grass  between  the  raked  divisions. 

Pefirt.    Well;  lively. 

Peaviours.    Paving-stones;  flag-stones. 

Peck  upon.    To  domineer  over. 

Pelt.    A  paroxysm  of  anger.   'He  went  ofT  in  sich  a  pc/f.' 

Pewit,    The  lapwing. 

Pick.    A  hay-fork  or  dung-fork. 

Picked.  Peaked;  having  a  sharp  top.  Applied  to  human  beings, 
thin.    ^  With  a  pikee  top  the  cypresse."  —  Ovid^s  Meiam, 
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Filer.  [K-S.  pilere,  a  pffunder?]  A  tool,  consistiiig  of  an  inm 
frame  of  many  compartmetifii-,  for  pounding  off  the  boils  of 
thrasljed  burJej* 

Fillcni,  Pelm,  [Webh,  pilm,]  Dust,  in  some  of  the  lower  parts 
of  Dorset, 

Fin-Bweale.  [XS,  pin,  pain;  and  swel-an,  io  biiriL]  A  boil,  or 
pimple, 

Fieaabed.  The  dandelion,  more  especially  th«  narrow  dandelion, 
(lecntodon  taraxacum,  (i  of  Snvith);  said  to  be  very  diuretic, 
whence  ite  name  in  Dorset^  as  in  li^rance. 

Pitch.  [N*  C*  pick.]  The  quantity  taken  up  at  onee  on  a  pick 
or  bay- fork. 

Fitch,  [N.  C.  pick.]  To  put  or  throw  up  hay  on  a  waggon;  to 
subside,  as  dirt  in  water;  to  sit  down,  *Do  ye  pitch  your- 
zdf  in  a  chair;'  to  lay  down,  '^pitchen*" 

Pitcher.    A  willow-  plant. 

Piers,  or  Py(;rg.    Hand-rails  of  a  font  bridge. 

PlaTn.  Middling;  far  from  being  excellent  or  bandstome.  'Tis 
but  a  flam  crop,*  *He*s  a  very  plain  man,'  ia  an  euphemis* 
urns  for  *He  is  an  ugly  man.'  Plain  also  meana  qmtex  as» 
*The  wind  is  plain  south/  Also  nnaffectedj  simple, 
inched.  [Fr*  plancher,]  Boarded, 
*leah,  Plush,  or  Plash.  [O.  R,  Hereford,  and  N.  C,  to  pkaeL] 
To  cut  the  larger  fttkka  (plef^hers,  pbLshers,  or  pla&bers)  of 
a  quickset  hedge  nearly  but  not  quite  off,  and  lay  them  down 
on  the  bank,  so  lljat  the  sap  may  come  up  over  the  cut, 
and  they  may  throw  out  perpendictilar  shoots* 

Fleck »   [X-S.  pla^c,  an  opnt  ph/re,]    A  ^mall  in  closure* 

Film.    To  swell  or  expand*    "This  beacon  do  piim  in  bweilen** 

Fit jck.  A  block ;  a  large  block  of  wood,  particularly  a  "chopp^n 
phick/'  lor  chopping  up  small  wood   upon. 

Plough,  or  Plow.  A  waggon  is  mostly  called  a  pfmufh^  or  pioir^ 
in  the  Vale  of  Blackmore,  where  liie  English  plough,  *ira- 
trum^  is  a  i^^fily  the  Anglo-Saxon  jr^i.  "* These  are  in  his 
Ma^^*^"  name  to  require  you  fori h with,  on  sight  hereof,  to 
prena  nien  and  plaif^es.'' —  Colonel  Kirk'fi  order  to  the  parish 
of  Cbedzoy,  in  the  Monmouth  rebellion* 

Flounce.    To  plunge  down. 

Fly,    To  bend* 

Pockfretten.   [pock  and  frrf,  to  eatj  2L-S»  freten,  eatm,}  Marked 
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by  small-pox.    ^Like  as  it  were  a  moth  fireiiing  (eating)  a 

garment." —  Psakn  xxxix. 
Ponted.    Bruised  with  blows.    'Thease  vish  is  a-ponted.' 
Pook.   [N.  C.  pike ;  S-S.  peac,  a  peak.]  (see  Haymefiken.) 
Popples,  or  Popplestwones.   [X-S.  papol,  or  popolstan.]  Pebbles. 
Pot  A  stick  with  a  hemisphere  of  wicker-work  on  it,  as  a  shield 

in  cudgel-playing. 
Pott,  or  Putt.    A  dung-pott,   or  dung-putt.    A  kind  of  broad- 
wheeled  dung -cart,  that  tips  to  shoot  the  dung. 
Praise,  or  Prize.    To  show,  by  some  motion,  a  feeling  of  pain, 

as  from  a  hurt.     When  a  horse  is  touched  on  a  wounded 

or  bruised  part,  he  is  said  to  praise  it  or  not,  by  flinching 

or  otherwise. 
Pricked.    Sharp,  as  beer. 
Pride  o'  the  mornen.    A  foggy  mist  in  the  morning,  likely  to  be 

followed  by  a  warm  day. 
Proof.    Fattening  quality.    Spoken  of  food.    'There's  some  proof 

in  that  hay.' 
Proofy.    Having  much  proof;  likely  to  fatten. 
Prove.    To  fatten;   to  gain  flesh. 
Pud.    A  hand.    'Gi'e's  a  pud.' 
Pudding-stone.    Conglomerate;  ^so  styled  because  the  stones  and 

their  matrix  resemble  pudding."  —  Roberts. 
Pug.    To  pull,  poke. 
P^ggy*    Poking  out,  protuberant. 

Pummel-vooted.  [SomerseU  pumple-fooled.]  Club-footed;  otHinovg. 
Pnmmy,  Pummice.    [Fr.  pomme,  an  apple.]    The  dry  substance 

of  apples  after  the  cider  is  expressed  from  it 
Pure.  Quite  well..  'How  b'ye?'  'Pure,  thenk  ye.' 
Pur  lam'.    [^4.-8.  purlamb.]    A  sound  male  lamb,   as  in  Exodus 

xii.  5;  though  in  Dorsetshire  a  purlamb  is  a  castrated  ram 

lamb. 
Push  in.   (see  Haymefiken.) 
A- put  out.     Put  out  of  one's   usual  equanimity;    out  of  track; 

made  angry. 
A- put  to.    To  be  in  a  strait  or  difficulty;  to  have  circumstances 

{res)  set  against  one  (adtersa;):  in  rebus  adversis.    'He's  a 

put -to  vor  money.' 
Put  up.    To  stop  for  refreshment,  or  take  board  or  bed,  at  an 

inn.   'Where  d'ye  put  up?'   'At  the  Bell.'    This  expression, 
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like  its  equivalent  in  fiome  other  languages,  is  dliptic;  and 
means  to  puf  up  a  borse  or  goftdi,  ar  what  else  may  be 
rotTimltted  to  the  innkerpi^r*  In  Greek  we  have  xarnlveD^ 
til  lake  ilowiJ  Mhe  burdGris;'  as  in  the  East  tfie  wnrtl  mun^tl^ 
an  inn,  ie  from  the  Arabic  root  naznltt,  to  take  down. 

Put  up  \t\\  To  bear  patiently.  *^To  put  tip  wi'  any  thing/'  Is 
a  figurative  application  of  the  expression  ''to  put  up**  at  an 
inn;  and  means  to  be  bo  far  reconciled  to  it,  aa  to  Bbide 
along  with  it.    *  Who's  to  put  up  wi*  jour  fancies?* 

Puxy.    [N,  C*  pulk.]    A  miry  or  boggy  place;  a  puddle* 

Fwo[>e.    A  bunchy  thing. 

PySn  (see  Pi^r)  '^Pyer  and  higf  a  rude  bridge  over  a  ditdi, 
consisting  of  a  pole  (lug)  to  walk  on,  and  a  hand -rail, 
Cpycr). 


Quaddle.    [To  coddle?]    To  make  limp  or  flabby,  or  shrivelled. 
Quag.  [X-S.  cwacian,  ta  shake.]   A  cpiagmire,  which  shakes  when 

walked  on,    **  Continual!  colde  and  gastly  feare  possesaa  this 

qtteathie  plot" — Orii(f$  Metumorphoses, 
Qaftr.    A  ston«  quarry* 
Quarrel.   [Fr,  quarre.]   A  window^^pane, 
Quarterevif,  or  QuartereHl,    A  disease  of  sheep;  a  corruption  of 

the  blood. 
Que  tier,    A  working  or  quabby  ulcer, 
Quickzet  hedge.   [X-S,  cuic*  ihintj.]    A  planted  living  hedge,  in 

distinction   from  a  dead  fence.     *^  Might   see  the  moving  of 

some  qniche.**^  SpcHSi^rg  Shepherd's  Cakndaf, 
Quirk.    [Exmoudi,  querk,  to  grunL]    To  emit  the  breath  forcibly, 

after  retaining  it  In  violent  exertion, 
Quob.    To  quiver,  like  jelly. 
Quot.    Very  low  in  proportion   to  its  breadth*     'There's  a  little 

quot  rick." 


Rack*    The  under  part  of  a  barn's  door,  the   upper  one  being 
called  the  door* 
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Raft.    To  roase  or  excite  one  when  going  to  sleep  or  dying,  or 

to  irritate  a  beast.    'The  cow's  a-rafted.' 
Rafty.     [Hereford,   raisty;    Somerset,   rasty.]     Rancid.     'Rafty 

beficon.* 
Rake.   [X-S.  rec-an.]    To  reek. 
Ram.  Rammish.    Strong  smelling. 
Rammil.  Rawmilk.   Applied  to  cheese,  made  of  raw  unskimmed 

milk. 
Ramsons.    Broad-leaved  garlic,  (allium  wrsinum).    The  ramesan, 

in  Anglo-Saxon,  was  the  backthorn. 
Ram's  claws.    The  stalks  and  stalk -roots  of  the  creeping  crow- 
foot, (jannnculvs  repens). 
Ramshackle.    [S-S.  ream,   a  ligament^   and  sceacan,  to  shake.] 

Disjointed  and  loose;  rickety. 
Ram-stag,   (see  Stag.) 
Ran,  or  Run.    The  hank  of  a  string. 
Randy.    A  merry-making;  an  uproar. 
Rangle.    To  reach  about,  like  trailing  or  climbing  plants. 
Rap.    To  barter;  to  exchange  articles.   'I've  A-rapped  away  the 

boss.' 
Ratch.   [S-S.  rffican;  Sco.  rax.]   To  stretch. 
Rate.     To  scold ;   to  accuse.     **  }xt  higwrehton  hyne."  —  Maii, 

xii.  10. 

"And  foule  y-rebuked 

And  a-rated  of  rich  men."  —  Pien  Plowman. 
Rathe.    [S-S.  hrceC.]   Soon ;  early.  Thence  **  ratheripe,"  the  name 

of  an  apple.    ^  Sometime  more  rathe  thou  risest  in  the  east" 

—  OvitCs  Metamorphoses, 
Rather.  Lately;  just  now.  '  He's  rather  a-come.'  Thence  'I  wou'd 

rather  do  so:'  t.  e.  'I  would  sooner  do  so,'  or  'do  so  sooner 

than  otherwise.' 
Rayen-zieve,  (to  ree,  to  sift  or  cleanse.)    A  sieve,  used  chiefly  in 

cleansing  clover. 
Read.   [X-S.  hreddan,  to  rid,  to  pull.]  To  read  inwards,  is  to  strip 

them  of  their  fat,  &c.    Also,  to  be  sick. 
Read.    The  fourth  stomach  of  ruminant  animals.  The  masticated 

food   of  ruminant  animals  passes  into   the  first  stomach  — 

paunch,  and  second  —  honeycomb  -  bag ,  where  it  is  formed 

into  cuds,  and  sent  back  to  the  month  to  be  chewed  again. 

Ihe  third  stomach,  to  which  it  next  goes  down,  is  in  Dorset 
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the  fud(fe^  horn  which  it  passes  on  to  the  read,  or  fourth. 
Tliese  last  words  are  further  examples  of  the  fuhiesta  of  the 
rustic  dialect  where  English  b  defectiv^et  for  in  an  Etighah 
transktion  of  Ciivier's  Animtd  fiinfjdom  the  fndf^e^  for  the 
want  of  an  English  njiini%  itB  it  is  fair  to  believe,  is  called 
by  its  French  one  *  llie  fmiikf^  or  hookit^af,  from  its  dis- 
se pimento,  which  are  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  the  read 
is  given  as  the  caiikUe.  A  calve's  read^  sahed  in  water,  is 
used  to  curdle  milk. 
Readship.  [ii-S.  rajd-acipc.  stm^^  remon^  A  rule  by  whteh  one 
may  act.  or  a  truth  to  which  one  niay  trust.  *YoiiVe  a-put 
the  knives  across:  we  shall  quarrel.'  ^Ahl  there  iddeii  much 
r€ad$hip  in  tbat.^ 

Ream.    To  reek, 

Relmes*  [?£-S.  ream^  a  liffamenly  Ger.  rahm;  Dan.  ram  me,  a 
/roiffe,]  A  skeleton;  the  frame  or  ligaments  of  any  thing. 
"^Here  be  the  re^me$  of  a  hiril.' 

Beamy.    Reaching  out,  stringy.    Spoken  of  slack  bread. 

Bean.  [Somerset,  rawn;  Exmonth,  ranish.  rarmom\  S-S,  rea- 
fian,  to  seis,e  or  &nalch  aira^.]  To  eat  up  greedily.  ^The 
bosses  do  re  fin  in  the  vatebes.* 

Bear.  [S-S.  ra?ran.]  To  raise;  to  rouse j  to  exdte.  *'you11  rear 
the  weather/*  is  sometimes  said  to  one  wlio,  for  a  wonder, 
comes  into  the  bay -fie  Id. 

Reaves,  [Oer.  reif.  fdgfy  h-oop,J  The  ladder-like  frame-work  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  a  waggou,  to  uphold  the  load  ex- 
tended laterally  over  the  wheels.  The  refives  are  propped 
by  slrnftiers.  or  Stretcher?, 

Reddick*  Reddock,  (a  diminutive  of  red).  [S-S-  rudduc]  The 
rcibin-redbreast. 

Reef.  A  hrond  piece,  *  They've  a -mowed  sich  a  reef  o*  groim' 
to-day.'    Til e nee  the  reef  of  a  sail, 

Reelly.    To  dance  reels. 

Beer,  or  Rare.    [i^-8.  hrere.]    Underdone,  as  meat. 

Renge.  [S-S.  rennan,  or  yruan,  to  nm  or  flo^r.]  A  hair  sieve 
for  flour  or  litjoor  to  run  through. 

Reremouse.  [S-S.  hreremus.]  A  baL  CMidsuinmer  Night's  DreaiUj 
ii.  3) 

Bice.    Braflhwood* 
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Rick.  [A-S.  hricg,  a  ridge,  baek^  or  pinnacle;  Oer.  racken.]  A 
stack  or  mow,  with  a  sharp  ridge  or  a  pointed  top.  ^Ge- 
sette  hine  ofer  ]>aB8  temples  hricg. ^^  —  Luke  iv.  9. 

Rid  out  a  hedge.  To  cut  off  unnecessary  wood  in  laying  or 
pleasbing  a  hedge. 

Ride.  To  be  angry  when  teazed  or  jeered.  *I  mefide  en  ride' 
Comp.  the  French  'Monter  sur  ses  grands  chevaux.' 

Rig.  To  climb  in  play  or  wantonness.  'Zit  down!  a-rigg^n  about 
zoo.' 

Rig,  or  Rudger.    An  uncastrated,  but  yet  imperfect  horse. 

Rig.  Part  of  a  cider-harness.  ^  Cider  from  the  rig,"  before  it  is 
put  into  cask. 

Riggy?  riggish.    Sour. 

Rights.  A  right  state.  ''To  put  to  rights,"  is  to  mend,  or  re- 
pair. 

Rile.    To  reach  as  a  restless  child* 

Rimer.    A  tool  for  enlarging  screw-holes  in  metal. 

Rine.    Rind. 

"The  gray  moss  marred  his  ryne." 

Spenser's  Shq>herde  Calendar. 

Rise.    To  raise;  to  get. 

Ringle,   (diminutive  of  ring).    To  ring  with  a  small  sound.     'I 

hefird  the  glass  ringle  when  the  window  wer  a-broke.' 

Rivelled.    Shrivelled. 

**She  cast 
Her  old  wive's  riveled  shape  away.  —  Ovufe  Metam, 
Rix.   [X-S.  rics,  a  rush  or  reedJ]    To  in  twine  reeds,    rushes, 

furze,  &C. 
Robinhood.    The  red  campion  (lychnus  dioica)^  and  the  ragged 

robin,  (lychnus  flos  cuculi), 
Roll-er.  (see  Haymeaken.)  Roll-er  also  means  a  cylinder  of  wool. 
When  wool  was  hand -carded,  the  quantity  carded  at  once 
was  rolled  oflf  the  receiving  card  by  a  reversed  action  of 
the  working  one  into  a  cylinder  called  a  roll-er;  from  the 
weakness  of  which,  originated  the  expression  *as  weak  as 
a  roll-er." 
Hong.  [In  the  Northern  Counties  (/fs/f  Brockett)  a  rung,  mean- 
ing also  a  cudgel  or  walking-staff;  Maes.  Goth,  hrung,  a  rod,] 
The  rundle  or  step  of  a  ladder. 

"Before  auld  age  your  vitals  nip, 

Ami  ky  yo  twafald  owre  a  rung.  —  Old  Scotch  Sang. 
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Rcftttepenny.    The  yellow  rjitfle,  (rhinanikm  cTi$tmjuU%). 

Rottletraps.    Rickety  old  household-goods,  t^c. 

Roughcast,  or  Roiicast,    To  cover  whIIs,  parrieiibrly  niiid-walls, 

with  ronghcast;  a  composition  of  sand,  mortar,  grit,  <j^e. 
Ronghlaaf.    A  irue  leaf  of  a  plant,   in  distincHon  froin  Its  seed- 
leaves  or  coitjkdons.    When  its  iiisi   rrue  leaves  are  out,,  it 

IS  said  to  be  "out  in  rough  leaf." 
Rounders,    A  boys*  game  at  balls. 
Rout.    A  rat.    To  poke  as  a  pig. 
Row,  or  Roo.    (see  Haymeaken.) 
Rowet    Rough  tuft  of  grass. 
Rowete.    [S-8.  hreo,  rmttjk?\    The  rough  grass  that  grows  up 

among  furze  or  brushwood, 
Rowse*    To  drive  off  with  impetuosity.    '  Rowse  the  f owb  out  o* 

gearden/ 
Rudder,  Ruther,  Ruddle.  Riddle,    A  coarse  sieve* 
Ruddern  or  Ruthern-sieve.   [i^-S.  hrudrian,  io  sift.}    A  sieve  for 

cleaning  wheat. 
Ruddock,    (see  Red  dick.) 
Rudge-tie,  or  Ridge-tie.    A  chain  lying  over  the  ridge  tree,   to 

hold  up  the  shafts  of  a  waggon  or  cart, 
Rudger.   (see  Rig.) 
Bundle  wood,  Randlewood.   The  small  sticks  from  the  bead  of  an 

oak   tree  ripped   of  bark.    The  larger  ones  are  called  iag- 

Run  down.  To  depreciate;  to  find  fault  with;  to  speak  ill  of. 
The  Dorset  dialect  often  affords  excellent  examples  of  rtmn^ 
intf  doirn^  particularly  of  work;  not  from  the  ill -nature  of 
its  speakers,  but  from  a  wish  to  show  their  own  discrimi* 
nation.  The  following  specimeos  are  from  life:  '^Well;  what 
d'ye  think  o'  the  new  waggon?"  '^Why,  the  vu*st  tiling  I 
do  vind  fault  wi*  is  tlie  draughts;  they  be  too  crooked:  an* 
tlie  tug-irons  be  a-put  in  mwore  than  dree  inches  too  vur 
b^ek.  Ad^  jis,  look  here,  where  the  rudge-tie  ^n'  breech^n 
ringa  bet  why,  oar  a  carter  in  the  worold  can't  put  a  boss 
In  to  en.  I  don't  call  the  head  an'  tail  a-pui  out  o*  hand 
well.  They  be  a-painted  noo-how.  Why  he  woon't  bear  half 
a  Iwoad;  they've  a-meade  en  o'  green  stuff  a-shook  all  to 
pieces.  The  ru'st  time  he's  a*hauled  out  in  the  2un,  heUl 
come  all  abroad.    The  strongest  tlnng  I  do  zee  about  en  is 
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the  mainpin;  an*  he  is  too  big  by  half."  And  so  on.  •*  What 
did  ye  gi'e  vor  they  vish?"  **  Two-pence  a-piece."  **Lauk! 
how  dear  they  be.  Why  I  wou'den  gi'e  a  penny  vor  the  lot. 
Why  they  be  a-ponted  an'  a-sqootted  all  to  pieces:  thoy 
woon't  keep  till  to-morrow." 
Rusty.    Reaching,  restive,  as  a  horse. 


S 

Sar.    [N.  C.  sarra;  Sco.  sair.]   To  feed  animals.    Also,  to  earn. 
Say.    An  essay;  a  trial.    'Oone  say,  two  say,  dree  an'  away.' 
Scammish.    Awkward;  scram. 
Scoop,  or  Scoop^ns.    Scope -law:   space  given  one  in   running 

against  him. 
Scote.    To  shoot  along  in  running. 
Scrag.    A  twisted  branch  of  a  tree. 
Scraggle.  To  walk  with  difficulty,  bending  out  the  legs  like  scrags. 

'He  can  hardly  scraggle  about.' 
Scram.   Distorted;  awkward.    'How  scram  you  do  handle  it.' 
Scrape.    A  sheep-scrape;  a  bare  place,  where  the  turf  has  been 

scraped  off  by  sheep's  feet  on  a  steep  down-side. 
Screed.    To  shun;  to  eschew.    (West  Dorset) 
Scrip.    A  hedger's  or  shepherd's  coat,  frequently  made  of  leather. 
Scroff.    Small  bits  of  dead  wood  fallen  under  trees;  or  leavings 

under  piles,  or  from  faggots. 
Scroop,  Scroopy.     To  make  a   low  crackling  sound «  as  that  of 

new  shoes. 
Scrounch,    or  Scrunch.     To  crunch;    to  crush  with  an   audible 

sound.    'The  dog  do  scrunch  the  bwone.' 
Scrush,  Scrowge.    To  screw  up,  squeeze. 
Scrush.    A  game,  much  like  shinty,  between  two  sides  of  boys, 

each   with  bandies   {scrushes),  trying  to  knock  a  roandisb 

stone  over  the  others  limit. 
c«d.    [In   Somerset,   scat;   most  likely  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 

sceotan,  to  shoot  or  cast.^    A  short  slight  shower  cast  from 

a  flying  cloud. 

"^^  th  '■^^'  sc^fan,  to  shove;    Ic.  skafa,  to  scrape.]    To  strike 

wL-    ^  *v?"^  *^^  ^''''^  ^^  g^^"'^^^  *ft«'  putting  »*  down  in 
^aiking,  hke  one  slip-shod. 
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Scoff  of  the  neck.   [?£~K  scaf-an.  to  shaa^f^  or  nmke  gmootL]  The 

bare  part  of  the  neck  close  below  the  hair,   um]  sometimes 

called  the  scroff  of  fhe  oeek. 
te,    [K-S.  aceofan,   to  fiatf.]    A  reward;   pay;   acot,     (Wegt 

DorseL) 

Bcwoce.    To  barter  or  exchaoge. 
Sefile,  or  ZeiLie.    [S-S.  eahl,  a  slake,]   A  sb(»re  or  stake  to  fasten 

up  hurdlea  to. 
To  Se&ieT  or  Zefile.     To  make  sales;   to  be  readily  convertible 

into  salea.    Said  of  coppice  wood. 
Seated.    Applied  to  eggs.    Having  heeu  sitteii  on;   with  the  for^ 

mation  of  the  young  bird  begun. 
Sese.    An  exbortation   to  a  dog   to  set  on   somebody,   or  some- 

tfalDg. 

Set  out.  An  outset;  a  starting,  or  n.  proceedinff.  *ln  the  anfsft 
of  this  inquiry,  the  reader  waa  directed  to  consider/'  Jkc.  — 
Pule  if  i  Hor^  PatiHttfi', 

Bettle.  [K-S*  serle;  Get,  aessel;  Lat.  sedile,  a  seaL]  A  long  seat 
with  a  high  plank  back,  "-jjiet  ge  sittath  ofer  twelf  aetl:" 
"That  ye  ait  on  twelve  aeata/'—  Matt,  xix.  28, 

Sew.    (see  A-zew.) 

Shab.   [S-S.  sceab,  a  scab.]   The  itch,  applied  to  brutes. 

Shale.  [S-S.  sceb  a  »heif,  and  ^sceallan,  to  gkaie.]  To  take  off 
the  ahell;  aa,  to  shale  beans  or  nuts. 

Shard,  [S-S.  sceard.]  A  broken  piece,  or  a  breach;  us*  a  pan- 
shards  a  piece  of  broken  pan;  or  a  shard ^  a  small  breach 
tn  a  hedge. 

Shark  or  Shirk  off.  To  sneak  off  softly,  from  shame  or  ati  ftp- 
prehension  of  danger. 

Sharps >    The  shafts  of  a  cart  or  other  carriage. 

Shatten.    Shall  not. 

Shatter,  [%-8,  sc^otan,  fo  ikoat?  or  frequentative  of  shed,]  To 
drop  accidentally  snmll  quantities,  aB  of  hay  or  other  loose 
stuff. 

Sheakes.     'Noo   girt   shcakca/     'No    great    things i*    notliing  to 
brag  of. 
^r.    [3k-8.  acear,]    A  ploughshare.    Abo,  a  crop  of  grass. 

Hbeen.    To  shine. 

Sheeted.  A  sheeted  cow  is  one  having  a  white  band,  like  a 
sheet,  round  thi^  body< 
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Shirk.   To  evade,    (see  Shark.) 

Shittle-exe.    A  timber  of  a  waggon,  taking  the  sommers. 

Shock  of  corn.    A  cone  of  sheaves,  with  one  on  its  apex  to  shoot 

off  the  wet. 
Shockle,  (diminutive  or  frequentative  of  shake).   To  shake  lightly, 

but  with  audible  concussions;  as  marbles  in  a  boy's  pocket, 

or  ripe  seeds  in  a  dry  capsule. 
Shockly.    That  shockles. 
Shon't    Shall  not. 

Shook.    Split;  as  wood  by  shrinking. 
Shoot.    A  steep  hill,  or  the  road  down  it. 
Shotten.    Shalt  not. 
Showl.    A  shovel. 
Shrimpy.   [S-S.  scrimman,  to  dry  up,  wither.]  Thin ;  arid ;  poor. 

Applied  to  land. 
Shroud.  [S-S.  scrud,  shroud^  covering;  or  screadan,  io  shreds  to 

prune.]  To  lop  or  prune  the  heads  (shrouds)  of  timber  trees. 

**With  a  shadowing  shroud." — Ezekiel  xxxi.  ^. 
Shram.   To  screw  up,  benumb  with  cold.    Cornish,  shrim. 
Shrovy.    Shabby. 
Shrov}',   [from   shrice,   X-S.  scrifan,   to  confess],     **To  goo  a- 

shroven"  is  to  go  begging  at  Shrovetide,  the  time  of  shriv- 
ing, or  confessing,  in  the  Romish  church. 
Shrovy,  (allied  to  scrubby?)    Poor;  mean.    Applied  to  land. 
Shut  out,   or  Shut  off.     'To  shut  out,   or  shut   off  work:'    *To 

leave  off  work.'    Comp.  the  Latin  conciudo,  to  shut  up. 
Shut.     To  join,   as  to  weld  two  pieces  of  iron,  or  connect  two 

pieces  of  wood;  to  agree.    'We  two  can't  shut' 
Sight.    "Such  a  zight  o'  vo'k,"  or  any  thing  else,  means  such  a 

number,  or  quantity. 
Silgreen.   [X-S.  sel,  a  dwelling  or  house,  or  sel,  continuous;  X-S. 

sin-grene;  Ger.  sin-grun;  Da.  sin-gron.]  Houseleek,  (»«»/?«•- 

f>*rum  tectorum).     Its  leaves  are  thought  to  be  cooling,  and 

are  used  with  cream  for  eruptions. 
Sith.    To  sigh. 

c.  ^^*  ^hive;  garlic,  {allium  schamoprasum,)  used  as  a  potherb. 
Sive.    (see  Snead.)  ^  ^^  l' 

^^"Ltl^"  ^*  ^^'**®''-^   ^^  ^^  relaxed  in  the  bowels.    Applied  to 
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SkeW'Whifl',  [a-sherr,  mni  tlie  A-S*  hwealf,  henfHni/f  Gcsr,  scMef; 
Da,  skj  c  V,  ]    A  -  j*k  e  w ;  d  i  s tori  o  d ;  a-sk  a  n  i . 

Skicer*  [Corniah,  skcyce,  in  frisH  nhoni.]  A  lamb  which  ruui 
itaM  Id  death  from  excess^  of  eiiergy. 

Skiff.  [Ger,  achief;  Da.  ikjev.]  Disl^rt^di  awkward  (as  left- 
liiindi'd,  scffrolu  u  <TX(i{oi,\  sc<m**);  skiff- handed;  having  a 
distorted  hand. 

Skillon.  [S-S.  scyidan,  to  profecL]  A  penthouse;  a  shed.  From 
thp  j\-S.  scf/f-an,  to  divide,  to  scale  oif,  and  seeah,  a  ftfule, 
we  have  ahril  a  fid  sfmtli  scafp-Vike  plates;  shilHnif  (skilling), 
a  scale  of  metal;  and  $hieid,  a  scale^like  protfction, 

Skinif  or  Skim  my.  To  mow  the  bunches  of  rank  grn^ss  in  a 
summerleazp. 

SkiL  [X-8.  sceotan,  to  $hofH.]  To  run  or  walk  lightly;  lo 
ehoot  on* 

Skiver,    A  skewerj  a  shaving,  or  shiver  of  wood. 

Skivt^r-wood.  Spindle-tree  {euonifmfts  Europtmi)^  of  which  skew- 
BT%  are  made. 

Skurrick,  or  Skurrock,  (a  diminuti?e  of  score,  a  CHiiing).  [N.  C- 
ecuddock,  a  diminutive  of  liS.  sceat,  a  part;  S-S.  seearan, 
ia  eid  or  dsride;  scear^  scearu,  a  portion.]  A  small  part. 
*■  Every  skurriek  o'tt*    ^  Every  bit,  every  farthing  of  it.*     •♦' 

Slack- twisted.    Inactive;  witbotil  energy.    Applied  to  a  persoii. 

SlaTt.  Slite.  or  Slade.  [S-S.  sla^d,  a  ptain^  or  op^n  UmdP[  A 
sheepslait;  a  s^heep-plain  or  down;  a  sbeepleAxe. 

Slal.  {Ti-S.  slat,  past  tense  of  stituth]  To  split  or  crack.  From 
stiian.  glat^  comes  stttte^  which  h  ciJled  a  $iat  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  in  German   ein  schiefer^  a  fthi\^er* 

Slatch.    To  slake  lime;  to  make  slack. 

Sl^py,    Slack,  as  a  rotten  apple. 

Blenl.    To  tear  as  linen.    Also,  a  slit. 

Slides  of  a  waggon.  Felloe-pieces  or  arcs  of  circlee  fastened  on 
the  fore-axle,  aa  a  bearing  for  the  bed  of  the  waggon  when 
it  locks. 

Slim.    Slender.    "What  a  slim  chapl' 

Slim,  Sly;  scowling;  ill-looking.  ^A  partiiil  retention  of  the  bad 
old  sense:  Ger*  schlimm;  Da.  slem;  Du.  slim,  meaning  had, 
SH^ht  has  undergone  a  like  change  for  llie  betters  Ger, 
ftcbleeht,  is  had,  though  sometimes  implying  also  sUtfhlness; 
Da,  elet  has  both  aensca.    Slight  had  formerly  a  bad  sense: 
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'Away !  slig/U  man.'  —  JvHus  Ccssary  —  Mr,  Vernon,  Slight 
has  still  a  bad  sense  in  'a  girl  of  sUghi  character.'  Slim  is 
glossed  in  an  old  dictionary,  (Coles's,)  crafty;  naughty:  a 
Lincolnshire  word. 

Slip.  A  cord  or  chain  to  fasten  a  cow's  neck  to  the  tying  in 
a  stall. 

Slips.  Young  pigs  running  loose.  Those  somewhat  older  are 
hard  slips;  and  others  nearly  fullgrown  are  siore  pigs- 

Slommock.    A  slatternly  woman. 

Slommocken.    Dirty,  or  slatternly. 

Sloo.    [X-S.  sla.]    A  sloe. 

Sloo,  of  a  horn.  The  inner  bony  prominence  from  the  skull  or 
or  quick  core  of  a  cow's  horn,  fitting,  as  it  were,  into  a 
socket  of  it.'    It  bleeds  when  broken. 

Slooworm.  [S-S.  slaw,  and  wyrm.]  The  slow-worm,  or  blind- 
worm. 

Sluck-a-bed.   [X-S.  slffic,  slow,  dwlL]  A  sluggard.   Thence  a  shig. 

Sluggard's  guise.    A  sluggard's  manner. 
"  Sluggard's  guise, 
Lwoth  to  goo  to  bed,  an   Iwoth  to  rise." 

Smam.    To  smear. 

Smash.  To  beat  up  small  into  one  mass;  to  mingle.  Oer.  mischen; 
Da.  maske;  Sw.  maska,  to  mash  (mingle)  beer;  Sco.  ^mask 
the  tea." 

Smatch,  (from  smack,  to  taste).    A  taste. 

Smatter.    A  mess. 

Smitch,  or  Smeech.  [S-S.  smic,  smoke?  "J>onne  gaitS  se  waitu 
lit  mid  )>am  swice;"  "Then  goes  the  wet  out  with  the 
smoke."  —  S-S.  Astronomy.]  Fine  dust,  like  smoke,  stirred 
up  in  a  room,  or  on  a  road. 

Smock-frock.    A  man's  round  frock  of  linen. 

Smoor.    [S-S.  smyrian;  Da.  smore.]    To  smear. 

Smudge.  [S-S.  be-smitan,  to  soil;  Ger.  be-schmutzen.]  To  smear, 
particularly  with  ink. 

Snabble,  (frequentative  of  snap?)  To  eat  up  hastily  or  greedily. 

Snack.    A  share. 

Snags,  (s-nags,  knags?)  Stumps;  as,  "snags  o'  teeth."  Thence 
tlie  snags  or  stumps  of  trees  washed  down  by  the  rivers  of 
America,  and  sticking  up  above  or  sometimes  a  little  under 
water,  and  likely  to  hit  a  hole  in  the  boat :  in  provision  for 
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which  ^eideot  the  Americans  have  built  boat«  with  water- 
tight compart  meats  at  the  bow,  called  ffiiifjr-chamberi. 

Stiags.  The  fruit  of  a  speciea  of  black-thorn,  smaller  than  sloes, 
(prunus  spinosm). 

Snape,  (West  Dorset).    A  spring. 

Suapy.    Springy;  wet    Said  of  land. 

Snappitn  tORgSi  A  game  of  for  fells.  Those  playiDg  It  stand  ap 
in  a  rooro^  w  which  are  sents  for  M  but  one  of  them;  aod 
when  the  tongs  are  snapped,  all  run  to  sit  down,  imd  the 
one  that  fails  to  get  a  se&t^  pays  a  forfeit* 

Snappish.    Peevish^  snubbing. 

SoeSd.  [^-S.  snacdj  The  pole  of  u  scythe;  in  Dorset  wf<?,  or 
site*  The  scythe  is  fixed  to  the  snead  by  a  projection  or  sit&ri^ 
that  goes  into  a  socki^t^  and  a  ring  —  kintj-ritiff^  and  wedges 
— king- wed ff en.  Upon  tlie  snead  are  two  short  crooked  hand- 
les —  tiffis^  or  tinesfocks.  Thai  part  of  the  blade  nejkrest  the 
soeM  is  its  heeL 

Sniggle.    To  snarl  a  little. 

Snorten   The  bird  wlieat-ear.    (Portlnnd*) 

Snoatch.    To  speak  or  breathe  hardly  through  the  nose, 

Snock,  (s-nock^  by  sigmation?)  A  knock;  a  short  sound  of  a 
sudden  blow. 

Snout.    To  snub  one. 

Sock.    To  sigh  with  a  short  toudish  sound. 

Sog.  [^-S.  socian,  to  s&ah;  Du*  sagbt.,  soft^  wmk^.]  To  saturate 
or  loosen  with  wet.    Spoken  of  land,  or  a  road, 

Sojer.    Soldier:  the  piftochroa  rttbetu. 

Solid-  Solid.  Also,  serious  or  gentle;  as  'She  do  look  solid.' 
^Come  solid,  goo  saucy. ^ 

Sotnewhen.    At  some  time. 

Sooner.    A  spirit;  a  ghost. 

So's,  [Cornish,  sos.]  Souls,  meaning  folks  or  men  in  distinetion 
from  brutes.     'O  so*sI'    *€>  folks  T  equal   to   the  Greek  m 

So%    Soft. 

So'tpoU,  [0.  E.  poll,  the  head:  thence  a  poU-iax^  a  capitiition 
toXf  to  potl^  to  count  headi^^  as  of  voters;  and  a  polfurd^  a 
beheaded  tree.]  A  »iliy  person;  u  soft-poll.  To  say  one  has 
a  soft  poll  Is,  in  Blackmore,  the  same  as  asserting  that  he 
has  a  weak  mind. 
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Sowel.  or  Sole.  [S.-S.  sahl,  a  pole,  staff,  ^6e  synd  cumene  mid 
sweordum  and  mid  sahlum,^'  —  Matt.  xxvi.  55.]  A  shore  or 
stake,  such  as  is  driven  into  ground  to  fasten  ap  hardies  to. 
Same  as  Sale. 

Span-new.  ' Spick-an'-span  new:'  'Quite  new;  wholly  new.'  Span- 
new,  as  is  shown  by  the  Icelandic  spAn-n;^,  of  the  same 
signification,  means  chip-neit;  as,  a  thing  made  of  timber, 
and  not  yet  removed  from  its  chips.  From  spdn^  a  chip  or 
wooden  spoon,  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers,  might  come  our 
spoon;  so  that  ** chips  and  porridge"  might  not  have  been 
barely  imaginary  with  them. 

Spargads.    Gads,  or  sticks,  to  be  split  up  into  spars,   (see  Gad.) 

Sparhook.   A  small  bill-hook,  for  making  or  cutting  spars. 

Spars.  [S-S.  spere;  Ger.  speer;  a  spear,  or  long  sharp  body,] 
Sharp  sticks,  usually  of  withy  or  hazel,  twisted  in  the  middle 
and  bent,  for  fastening  down  thatch  under  ledgers.  The  spars 
of  a  ship  are  the  yards,  and  other  small  bars. 

Spark-^d.  [S-S.  spearca,  a  spark,]  Speckled  or  spotted;  marked 
with  longish  white  spots. 

Spawl.   A  splinter  or  fragment  flown  off,  as  from  stone. 

Speak  an'  deSb,  (spike  and  daub?)  A  wall  of  wattles  or  hurdle- 
work  plastered  over  with  mortar. 

Speaker.  [Ger.  spieker;  Du.  spijker;  Da.  spiger;  a  spike  or  targe 
nail,  A  s-pike,  Ger.  speiche,  spitze,  is  a  sharp  end.]  A  stake 
to  carry  a  faggot. 

Spears.  [S-S.  spere:  see  Spar.]  The  stems  of  the  reed  arundo 
phragmites ,  sometimes  employed  instead  of  laths  to  hold 
plaster.  In  I.  of  Wight  spires  are  the  tall  blades  of  the 
carex  paniailafa  and  other  lofty  sedges. 

Speiide.  A  spade.  The  stem  of  a  spade  is  called  the  tree,  and 
the  cross  handle  on  its  top,  the  critch,  (X-S.  cricc;  Ger. 
krucke,  the  crutch,) 

Spik,  Spike.  Lavender;  spike -nard,  (Lat.  spicanardi,  so  called 
from  its  spike  of  flowers). 

Spile.    A  vent  peg  for  a  cask. 

Spindle  out.  To  begin  to  grow  into  stalks  or  spindles.  Spoken 
of  young  corn-plants. 

Spine.    The  coming  turf  of  ground  lately  sown  down  to  grass. 

Spirt.   [X-S.  spry  tan;  I.  Wight,  sprit;  Ger.  spriessen.]  To  sprout; 
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to  veg6tate-    Comp.  Du.  apriet,  spertr  or  spar^  a  sprout  as  it 

were,  as  in  boeg-epnet,  how-sprii;  Gen  brig-srpnet. 
Spit    Ab  much  us  is  turned  at  »Tii!e  by  n  spade  in  digging. 
Spitifth.    Spileful:  itiirppisli. 
Spifter,    [X-8.  BpitQ,   a  spit  or   spear;    or  from  spit.}     A  dock- 

spittpr,  or  tliissle-f^pilter;  a  tool  to  cot  np  docks  or  thistles 

with. 
Spraek,    [N.  C  spragj   Lively;  active. 
Spretbe.   [Som*  spry;  WiUsbire,  spreaze,]   To  chap,    ^My  lips  be 

a-aprethed*' 
Wgn^'   Strong  of  miisole;  of  light  and  nimble  bodily  motion. 
Spuddle,  To  dig  slightly  and  ineontinuonsly,  **To  spudtlU*  ieM\e»" 

IB  to  turn  up  ground  out  of  which  potatoes  have  been  dog, 

to  find  left  ones. 
Spud  gel    A  hollow  kind  of  sboTel  for  baling  out  water.     Also, 

to  bale. 
Spur*   [S-S*  spurn  an.   to  kit'k.  to  cast  Ifath.]    ''To  spur  dung,'* 

is  to  throw  it  abroad  from  tite  henpa  left  by  the  dung-putt. 

To  fipirrle,  seems  a  dirairmtive  of  spur, 
Srpiail.  To  throw  stones,  or  any  missiles,  at  birds  or  other  things. 
Sc|uit   To  make  a  verj-  short  slight  sound,   ^1  heard  the  cat  stffdi 

drouf^h  the  glass/ 
Bquot,    To  flatten  by  a  blow. 
S-qnot.    To  make  quot,  which  see. 
Staddle.    [X-8.  sta!5ol,]    A    wooden   fr?jme-work,   or  a   bed  of 

bought,  upon  wbicli  a  Hok  is  made  so  as  not  to  touch  tlie 

ground. 
Btaddlen,  Staddling,    Stuff  to  make  a  staddle. 
Stag.   [Te.  steggr,  a  male  qtmdrtfftfd?]   A  castrated  male  animal; 

as^  a  ram- stag,  a  boar-stag,  a  bull-^tag:  Hereford,  bnif-shfb, 

a  ram,  hoar,  or  bull  t^a&f rated.     In  Cumberland,  a  staff  is  a 

young  horse,  and  a  sit^tj  is  a  gander. 
Staggers.    The  giddiness  in  ,Hhee[j.  oceasioned  by  a  worm  in  the 

brain;  the  eamurus  rerehrnHs. 
St^d,  In  years.    Elderly. 
Stainroot.    Tlie  bottom  of  the  fltairs. 
BtalL  [X-S.  sta^el,  a  station;  Ic  stu^all.  a mifltinf}^ station:  thence, 

by  syncope  of  !S,  stalL]    A  cow -stall  or  crib-lnmse,  in  which 

cattle  are  fed,  being  fastened  by  loose  slips  round  their  necks 

to  ttfhis  (tyinga),  upright  polea  behmd  the  cribs»    They  are 
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sometinies  served  from  behind,  and  sometimes  from  a  pas- 
sage (forestall),  running  on  liefore  the  cribs. 
Stan'  to.    'To  stan'  to  a  child:*    'To  be  sponsor.'    'To  stan'  to 

an  assertion:'  'To  insist  on  it.' 
Stare.   [S-S.  stare;  Ger.  staar.]    A  starling. 
SteSn.    [S-S.  stan.]     To   lay  or  furnish   with   stones.    'A  good 

steaned  road.' 
Stean.   [S-S.  stan,  a  stone.]    An  old  cheese -press  consisted  of  a 

frame  with  a  shelf,  upon  which  the  vat  (peal)  was  put.   The 

cover  of  the  vat   was  the  vollier,  which  was  wrung  down 

upon  the  cheese  by  a  large  box  of  stones  called  the  stean. 
Stefire.    To  stand  up  stiff,  as  hair. 
Steart.   [S-S.  steort;  Du.  staart;  Da.  stjert.]    An  extremity,  or  a 

sharp  point;  a  tail.   Hence  the  red-start,  a  bird  with  a  red 

tail. 
Stem.    [O.  £.  Steven.]    The  handle  of  a  pick  or  rake.     Also,  a 

period  of  time;  from   the  S-S.  stemn.     "Hie  hasfdon  hiora 

stemn  geserenne:"    "They  had   their  time  set"  —  Saxon. 

Chron, 
To  Stemmy.    [X-S.  stemn,  a  set  time.]    To  work  or  take  on  in 

turns,  or  set  times,  with  another;  to  take  one's  turn.  Cornish, 

stem,  a  day's  work. 
Stick.   A  tree  is  often  called  a  stick.    'That's  a  fine  stick.' 
Stickle.    [S-S.  sticele.]    Steep.   'Thease  hill  is  rather  stickle,' 
Stick's-end.    The  unburnt  end  of  a  stick  from  the  fire. 
Stitch,  (from  stick:  see  Streech.]    A  cone  of  sheaves  stuck  up  in 

the  field,  top  to  top. 
Stocky.  Thick  of  growth. 
Stomachy.    [Latin,  stomachosus.    "  Of  a  high  stomach."  —  Psalm 

ci.  5.]   High-minded  when  insulted. 
Stools.    The  roots  of  copse  or   hedgewood  cut  down  nearly  to 

the  ground. 
Stoor.    [S-S.  styrian;  Ger.  storen;   Du.  stooren.]    To  stir,  as  a 

liquid. 
Stop-gap.   One  called  in  from  necessity  to  fill  the  place  of  a  more 

eligible  but  absent  one.    *  I  ben't  gwain  to  be  a  stop-gap  vor 

another.' 
Stout,   [X-S.  stut.]    The  gadfly. 
Strawmote.    A  stalk  of  grass. 
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Stratchcr,  or  Sprender.  A  aHck  to  keep  oat  the  tractB  from  the 
horses'  legs, 

Str^k.    One  strip  of  the  bond  of  a  wheel* 

Strawen,  Stravring,  (from  atmr  or  sfrate,  to  spreuti).  A  i^trawing 
of  potatoes^  IS  the  act  of  potatoes  or  stulk^  growing  fniin 
oDe  nitinier-tuber,  **And  others  cut  down  branctii*;*  off  the 
trees,  and  strnwed  them  in  the  way/'  —  Mark  xL  >^.  Thence 
strmt^  what  is  ntrown. 

Strent.    Same  m  Sleiit. 

Streech,  (from  strike).  The  epace  taken  in  at  one  striking  of 
the  rake*  Streech  measure,  (N.  strweked  measure,)  is  that  in 
which  a  straight  stick  is  srmvk  over  the  top  of  tht?  veg?5el. 
Stretch  belongs  to  a  class  of  English  nouns  formed  from 
verbs  by  turning  the  hard  sound  k  into  the  soft  one  of  vh^ 
as  haieh  from  hake;  ttaick  from  trake;  speech  from  Jtpeak. 
Thence  sfrickei  or  sfrinkte,  a  straight-edge  for  striking  corn 
off  a  measure:  allied  to  the  Latin  slritjii? 

Btubherda,    A  variety  of  rhe  apple. 

Stumpy,  or  Stomp*  To  walk  wirli  short  firm  steps,  as  of  a  short 
stout  person. 

Stnnpoll.    Stun  head,  blockhead. 

Saent.   [Cornish,  suant;  Hereford,  smty.]   Smooth:  eren. 

Aim  pie*    Supple. 

SweSle.  To  scorch,   (see  ZweaL) 

Sweetheart.    A  lover* 

Swipes,    Very  thin  beer. 

Swop.   To  barter  or  exchange. 

Swop.   A  whop. 

Sword*  of  a  dung- putt.  An  upright  bar  with  holea  for  a  pin,  by 
which  the  putt  h  set  to  nny  pitch  for  shooting  manure. 


'ack*    A  »heJf. 
Tackle.   To  manage;  to  cope  with;  to  undertake*   ^1  could  taclde 

him* 
T&ffety*    Dain^  or  nice  of  food;   of  delicate  and  discriminating 

appetite. 
Taffle,   To  beat  down  wheat  or  grass. 
Tail -on -end*    Eager  to  do  any  thing;  setting  at  it  with  great 

alacrity. 
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Tailen.   [Heref.  tail.]   Refuse  small  corn,  driven  farthest  from  the 

middle  of  the  heap  to  the  tail  of  it  in  winnowing.     Not  fit 

for  the  market,  but  mostly  used  by  the  farmer  at  home. 
Tait.    [Som.  tite,  io  weigh;    Wilts,  weigh -jolt;    Norf.  titer.]    To 

play  at  see-saw,  in  which  one  raises  up  the  other. 
Tallet.    A  hayloft  over  a  stable. 
Tammy.   Reaching  out  as  toasted  cheese. 
Tap.    The  sole  of  a  shoe.    To  tap,  to  sole. 
Tardle.    To  entangle. 
Te&k^n.     A  taking;  a  being   taken  off  by  passion.    So  rapittre^ 

a  being  borne  away  by  feeling,  is  from  the  Latin  rapio^  to 

snatch  away. 
Tefike  off.    To  reprove;  to  rebuke;  to  chide.    '  He  took  en  off  so 

quick.'    So  corripere,  in  Latin,  (from  con^  up,  and  rapio^  to 

take  or  snatch.)  ^'Correpti  consules." —  Ltf>y,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2R 

Also,  to  mock  or  irritate  in  derision,  and  to  draw  a  likeness. 

'He  took  o/f  the  church:'  'He  made  a  drawing  of  the  church.' 
Tefike  vor.     An   ellipsis   for  ^'to  take  a  direction  for"  a  place. 

'The  heSre  took  vor  the  copse.' 
Tefire.   Reaching,  eager. 
Tefirt,  or  Tert.  [X-S.  teart.]  Tart;  sharp;  severe.   'A  teiut  meas- 

ter.'  'A  teart  cheese,'  is  a  sharp  or  stinging  cheese. 
Tefive.  [Cornish,  tarving.  struffgling ;  N.  C.  tave.]  To  exert  one's 

self  violently;   to  struggle   or  move   one's  limbs  with  great 

energy.    'The  child  did  tedto  zoo  to  goo  to  his  mother.' 
Teery.    [S-S.  tedre,  by  syncope  of  rf;  Du.  teer.]   Weak;  slender; 

frail.     Said    of  plants.      ''Se   wlite   )>»s   lichoman   is   swiCe 

tedre:''    "The   beauty    of  the   body  is   very  frail." —  Boet. 

xxxii.  2. 
Teg.    [Sussex,  tagge.]    A  young   sheep;   a  lamb   from   one  year 

old  till  its  first  shearing- time.    In  Swedish,  lacka  is  a  ewe. 
Tet,  or  Tetty.    A  teat  or  nipple  of  a  breast  or  udder. 
Tetchy.    Irritable. 

Tewly.   Small  and  weakly.   Spoken  of  a  child  or  plant. 
Thefisum.    These. 
Theave.    A  sheep  three  years  old. 
Therence.   Thence. 
There-right.    [S-S.  fjer-rihte.]    Immediately;  without  leaving  the 

place:    equal   to  the  French   sur  le  champ.     "And  hig  J>»r- 

rihte  forlet(»n  heora  net."  —  ilJatt.  iv.  20. 
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Thick,    Clo&e;   intimate;    friendly.     *They  be  sa  ihirh   as  inkk- 

weavers/ 
Thicki^d  niilk.    Milk  tbiikeiied  with  flour,  and  boiled, 
Thik.    [Corniab,  thicey,]    That 
Thiller.    [S-S.  HL  n  pole  or  shoft.}   The  ahaf^  or  wheel-hftrsf'  nf 

a  teani. 
Thill-harnesa.    The  harness  of  the  thiller* 
ThtTtover.    Ptrverse;  morose,     '*So  overtwart  as  this." —  Poems 

of  ihe  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Thorough  pole,    (see  Waggon.) 
Tbruius,  Drumg,    Twi&t<?d  ivy  stems. 
Tidden.    Tia  not. 
Tidy,    [^-S*  tid.   time.]     Neat;    having  every  thing   don^  at  its 

right  time. 
Tiers^  or  Tyers,    Two  persons  who  lie;  that  is,  who  cnunt  equal 

in  a  game. 
Trie.   [S-S.  riliao,  to  prepare i   Hereford,  till,  to  tiiL]    To  set  a 

trap. 
Tileshard,    A  piece  of  brokeo  tile.    '^A  lyleshard  made  it  even." 

—  Ovid's  Mtiomorpfio»es, 
Tilty.   Irritable;  of  warm  temper* 
Timmersome.   Reaching  about  like  a  restless  child. 
Tine.    To  kindle,  as  fire. 
Tines.    Teeth  as  of  a  harrow. 
Tinefitocka,    (see  Sne^d,) 
Tip.     "^To  tip  a  nek."  is  to  make   its  top  conica!  or  sharp,   so 

as  to  shoot   the   wet.     This  is  done   by  raking   and  pulling 

loose  bay  from  its  side  mid  undercutting  it.  and  putting  the 

bay  gotten  from  these  operations  on  the  t^p* 
Tisty*tosty.    A  child^s  toss-ball  of  cowslipif. 
To-do,    A  buflUe;   an  uproar;  an  affair.    A  synonyme  of  aff'air; 

t/n  a  faire^  French,  or  a  fare^  Italian,  a  to-do. 
Toftr   A  piece  of  ground  on  which  a  bouse  has  stood*    A  man, 

who  has  neither  bouse  nor  land,  is  said  to  have  neither  *^toft 

nor  croft," 
Tola,    [tuli,   Chaucer.]    To  entice;   to  allure.     "Meate  tollde  in 

meate^^ '  —  Otids  Meia mo rph oses 
Tole-boy.   A  decoy,  as  a  djeap  article  to  draw  buyers;  anything 

to  coax  one  to  take  unpalatable  food. 
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Took  to.    One  is  said  to  be  a-tooh  to.   when  he  has  met  with 

his  match;  or  when  he  is  stopped  by  an  insuperable  power. 

'He's  a-took  to  at  last,  then.' 
Tooty.    [S-S.  totian;  Ger.  taten;  Sco.  tout,  to  blow  a  horn,']    To 

cry  in  a  low  broken  sound,  like  a  child  beginning  to  cry. 
Torrididdle.    Bewildered;  distracted  in  mind;  out  of  one's  senses. 
Touse.  [In  Wiltshire  and  the  Northern  Counties,  dowse.]   A  very 

slight  blow  with  the  hand.     4  jis'  gi'ed  en  a  touse  in  the 

head;  that's  all.'     Towse,  in  West  Dorset,  is  a  row,  or  an 

uproar. 
Towards.    Mostly  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable;   as,  'He 

went  towards  the  house.'    Yet,  in  a  couplet,  it  rhymes  with 

froward: 

"The  fair  an'  the  froward 
The  sraoke  do  draw  toward." 

To-year.    This  year.    Used  like  to-day,  to  night,  to-morrow. 

Track.    Right  course;  order.    'To  get  things  into  track.' 

Tramp,  or  Tramper.    A  vagabond. 

Trant,  Tranty.  To  carry  goods,  as  a  common  carrier,  in  a  wag- 
gon or  cart. 

Tranter.    A  common  carrier. 

Trap-beetle.    A  small  bat  for  playing  trap. 

Trefide.  [Cornish,  traade,  physic.']  Trash;  unwholesome  sweet- 
meats.   'You'll  be  bad,  eaten  sich  treade.' 

Trendle.  [S-S.  trendle,  circle  or  round  body.  ^'An  wunderlic 
trendel  wearfi  ateowed  abutan  ]>8ere  sunnan:"  "A  wonderful 
circle  was  seen  about  the  sun."  —  Chron.  806.]  A  shallow 
tub.  ^'Des  monan  trendel  is  ge-hal:"  ^'The  moon's  orb  is 
full."  —  S-S.  Astronomy,  This  word  is  sometimes  wrongly 
spelt  trendal  in  handbills.  Thence  tmndle,,  to  roll  like  a 
circle.  '^Atrendlod  of  )?am  torre:"  "Rolled  from  the  high 
rock." — Boethius,  In  Lancashire,  a  trindle  is  the  rim  of  a 
wheelbarrow  wheel. 

Trig.   To  prop  or  hold  up.   ' Trig  the  door ; '  or  'Trig  the  wheel.' 

Trig.    fSw.  trygg,  safe^  rigbt.]    Sound  and  firm. 

Trim.  [S-S.  trymian,  to  set  right,  to  dispose.]  A  right  state. 
^'To  keep  woone  in  trim,"  is  to  keep  one  in  correct  be- 
haviour, or  in  a  good  state.  Thence,  to  trim  a  boat;  to  ba- 
lance it,  or  set  it  in  a  right  position.  ^  Getrymede  his  folc :" 
"Disposed  his  folk."  —  OrosiNty  iv.  10. 
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Trim  men,  (an  inlensitive).    Great  of  its  kind.    'A  frimm^n  crop 

o'  grass/    'A  rrimiTK^n  girt,  beiire/ 
Trimmer.    A  great  or  line  thing  ol'  m  kind,   'That's  a  triminerr 

'WKat  now,  trimmer?*   'What  now.  my  line  fellow?' 
Trip,    A  culvert  over  a  ditch  or  small  watercourse.    Al8o,  a  fare 

(troop)  of  young  pige.  or  a  set  of  goslinga. 
Trot*  [Np  C.  old  tror.  on  ofd  fiossip.}  Foolish  talk.  'Don't  hearken 

to  her  trot,' 
Truckle.    To  trundle,   (see  Trendle.) 
Tack.  [^-S,  teogan,  teon,  to  dnnr.]   **To  rnck  a  rick/'  is  to  draw 

out  the  loose  hay  from  its  aide  in  lipping  it. 
Tudn*    A  tune. 
Tug- iron,  of  shafts.    An  iron  on  the  shafts  to  hitch  the  traces  to, 

(see  Waggon,) 
Tamp,    r^elsh,  r^'mp?]     A  hump  or  tufti    a  very  small  hillock 

or  mound. 
Tun.    The  chimney- top  from  the  ridge  of  the  house. 
Tunniger    A  funnel  for  tunning  liquor 
Tup.    [Sco.  tnop.]    A  young  ram. 

Turk.    "A  turk  of  &  thing"  as  an  intensltive  expression,   mean- 
ing a  big  or  formidable  one  of  its  kind,   'There*g  a  turk  of 

a  rat,' 
Tussle.    A  struggle  or  contest  with  anofher. 
Tussock,    A  grass  tuft. 

Turn  over  in  one's  mind.    To  weigh;  to  deliherate  upon* 
'^Multa  aecum  ipse 
Yolvens/'  —  Salluat,   CfittiUne,  H2. 

Tut.    To  do  work  by  the  M^  is  by  the  piece,  or  lump;   not  by 

the  day. 
Tatty.    A  nosegay;  a  bunch  of  Bowers, 

"And  Primula,  sbe  tidsea  the  luiiy  there." 

CurturdeM  Caitka  Poeiarum^  155^. 
Twiddjck,    A  little  twig. 
Twiiade.    [^-S,  twi,  i*po  or  i trice;   and  lad,  load,]    To  load  a 

waggon  lightly  and  hale  out.,  as  from  a  coppice  or  had  rnad^ 

and  then  go   back    and  partly  load  again;   and  lastly^  hale 

out  and  take  up  what  was  unloaded, 
Twite.    [X-S,  let- wi tan,  or  ed-witan.]    To  reproach;  to  twit* 
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Twoad's  meat    Toadstool. 
Tyen.    (see  Stall.) 


U 

Undercreepen.  Undercreeping;  underhand;  working  against  an- 
other silly.  Exactly  equivalent  to  surreptitious;  which  is 
from  5ti6,  under,  and  repio^  to  creep. 

Ungainly.    Not  going  or  working  well. 

Unhele.    To  uncover,    (see  Hele.) 

Up-on-end.    Perpendicular. 

Upp^n-stock.  A  horse-block;  a  large  block  fastened  into  the 
ground,  and  cut  in  steps  to  got  on  horseback  from. 

Upzides  wi'.    Even  with;  having  given  another  tit  for  tat. 


Vail.  Fall.  'To  vail  out:'  *To  quarrel.'  *See  that  ye  fall  not 
out  by  the  way."  —  Gen,  xiv.  24.  Also,  to  happen ;  as  in- 
cido^  from  tn,  and  cado^  to  fall  in,  means  to  happen,  in 
Latin.  'To  vail  away:'  'To  lose  flesh;  to  become  ema- 
ciated.' 

Van ,  of  a  winnowing  machine.  [Lat.  vannus.]  The  winnowing 
sheet.    "Mystica  vannus  lacchi." 

Vang.  [S-S.  fangan,  fon;  Ger.  fangen;  to  take,  to  receive,]  To 
earn. 

Veag.  [S-S.  faegK,  vengeance,]  A  paroxysm  of  anger.  'He  went 
off  in  sich  a  reag,^ 

Veare.  [S-S.  faru,  a  family  or  generation,]  A  farrow  or  litter  of 
pigs;  to  farrow.    Also,  the  smallest  of  the  weasel  kind. 

Vearies'  feazen,  or  VeSries'  hearts.  Fossil  echini,  common  in  the 
chalk  and  other  formations  of  Dorset,  and  thought  to  be  the 
heads  or  hearts  of  fairies.  The  spatangus  cor-anguinum^  is 
called  the  fairy's  heart;  and  the  gaierites  castanea^  and  some 
other  species,  fairies'  heads. 

Veary-ring.  A  fairy-ring.  The  belief  in  fairies,  one  of  the  most 
poetical  and  beautiful  of  superstitions,  still  lingers  in  the 
West.  In  Somerset,  haws  are  pi,ry-pears^  or  fairy-pears,  a 
name  which  does  not  violate  botanical  classification,  since 
the  hawthorn  is  of  the  pear  tribe;  and  toadstools  are  pixy- 
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$io&h^  or  fairy-atoola;  for  as  tbey  enricli  the  soil,  and  bring 
the  fairy*ring  by  rotting  down  after  they  hare  seeded  out- 
ward from  its  centre^  ao  that  the  ring  of  actual  fungi  is  out- 
aide  of  the  fairy-ring^  it  was  natural  for  thoBe  who  believed 
the  ring  to  be  brought  by  the  dancing  of  fairies  to  gueaa 
that  the  fungi  were  stools  upon  which  they  sat  down  when 
tired.  The  fungus  is  one  of  the  beneficent  natural  agents 
in  enriching  the  soil  for  grass  planta.  An  agricultural  friend 
told  the  author  that,  on  breaking  up  some  fairy*rings^  they 
were  afterwards  shown  in  greener  and  ranker  circles  of  wheat, 
as  they  would  have  been  in  grass. 

Vefit.  [Ti'S.  fiet]  A  cheese-vat.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ftBt,  like  the 
English  tat^  wm  applied  to  many  kinds  of  vessels.  "  Sisa- 
nene  waeter-fatu^''  "Stone  water- pots  J '  —  /o  An  li,  6,  *Leoht- 
fset:^'  ^'A  light  vessel,  or  lanap/*  —  Mail.  v.  15.  ^'Arfbt:" 
**A  brazen  vessel."—  Mark  vii.  4. 

Ye&th.   A  striking  the  limbs  about,  funk, 

VelL    To  feU;  to  sew  down  a  seam  joining  two  pieces  of  stnff, 

YelL  [iS-S,  fell,  &  skin.]  A  skin  or  film,  such  as  one  growing 
over  the  eye,  ^I  can't  zee  veil  nor  mark  o^t:'  'I  can  see 
no  traces  of  Itf  an  depression  which  seems  first  to  have 
been  spoken  of  lost  sheep  or  cattle.  Also^  the  placenta  of 
a  cow* 

Vess.  A  verse.  *To  vassy:'  *To  read  verses  in  turn/ 

Vetch.  'To  vetch  the  water;*  *To  throw  water  Into  a  pump  with 
a  leaky  piston,  so  as  to  seal  it  and  make  it  act.' 

VejEe.    To  fidget  about. 

ViUet.    A  fillet;  a  cloth  put  round  a  cheese  in  v&L 

Vinny,  or  Vinnied,  [S-S.  fynig,  finie;  O,  E>  fenny,  nionld^i  Kent^ 
fenny,  from  fynigan,  to  become  mouldy^  from  the  j^-S.  /Vftn, 
wetness?]  Mouldy,  or  mildewy,  from  damp.  **  Finie  hlaf as;'* 
** Mouldy  loaves/'  —  Joih.  ix.  5,  'The  stwones  be  vinoy:' 
'The  stones  are  mouldy,'  from  condensed  vapour*  ^Blue 
vinny,  or  vinnied,  cheeae:*  'Blue  mouldy  Dorset  cheese/ 
**  Thou  vinned*st  leaven.''  —  Troiim  and  Cressida.,  iL  1 . 

Vitty,   [Cornish,  fitty;  Sco,  feat,]    Fitly;  properly;  neatly. 

Vlanker.    A  flake  of  fire. 

Vlefire,  To  tlare;  to  stream  out  like  hair  in  the  wind.  **With 
flaring  haire  unkempt." —  Ovid's  Metnmorphosei, 
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Vle&ke,  Flake.    [Hereford,  flake,  a  hurdle.]    A  bar  of  wood  set 

borizontallj  on  the  ground,  with  holes  to  take  the  soles  of 

a  hurdle  while  the  maker  wreathes  it. 
Vlee.   To  fly. 

Vlesh-vlee.    The  blow-fly,  (musca  eomitoria), 
Vlocks.    Knobs  of  wool  in  a  bed. 
Voody,  (from  food).   Like  food;  with  a  good  appetite. 
Vo'k.   Folk. 

Voket.   To  fidget  about. 
Voreright.   Going  right  /brward,  without  thinking  of  consequences 

or  seemliness.   'A  girt  voreright  fellow.' 
Vowel.   [X-S.  fell,  a  skin?]   The  placenta  of  a  cow. 
Vower.  Four.   *Mid  feower  and  bund  scipum:"  "With  a  hundred 

and  four  ships." — Saxon  Chron,  994. 
Vrog-hopper.   (see  Frog-hopper.) 
Vuddicks,  (diminutive  of  fat?)  A  cease  fat  woman. 
Vuz.   [X-S.  fyrsas.]   Furze. 
Yuzzen.  Furzes. 
Vwo*th.    Forth;   an  exit;   a  way  out,  in  opposition  to  obstacles. 

*  Water  *ull  have  its  ©iroM.' 


W 

Wad.   A  large  folded  wisp,  as  of  hay  or  straw. 

Wag.  [S-S.  wegan.]  To  stir;  to  move.  *Winde  a-weged  hreod?" 
—  Matt.  xi.  7. 

Waggon.  To  show  the  Dorset  names  of  the  chief  parts  of  a  wag- 
gon, it  may  be  well  to  say  that  its  axles  are  exes  (see  Exe) ; 
the  bottom  {bed)  of  the  waggon  consists  of  planks  on  strips 
(shoots)  y  reaching  from  side  to  side  through  mortises  in 
timbers  {smnmers)  lying  fr^m  end  to  end  over  a  bearing 
pillar  on  the  hinder  axle,  and  on  two  pillars  (the  hmnging 
piiiar  and  carriage  pillar)  bearing  on  the  (ore •axle.  The 
fore-axle  is  connected  with  the  hinder  one  by  a  thorough- 
pohy  the  fore  end  of  which  has  a  free  motion  on  a  pin  (the 
mainpin)^  which  takes  it  with  the  two  pillars  and  fore-axle; 
and  its  hinder  end,  reaching  through  the  hinder  axle,  is  con- 
nected by  a  ttnl'boU  with  the  shuttle-exe^  that  takes  the 
hinder  end  of  the  summers  and  the  tail-board.  A  parallelo- 
gram of  timbers  is  fixed  on  the  fore-axle  to  take  the  shafts 
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{4rmi§ht»  or  iharpi)^  the  hinder  end  of  which  is  the  stpepp^ 
ftnd  the  sides  of  which  are  aiWed  ^widfs,  and  on  them  nve 
set  the  slides  or  felloe-piecea  (haunds  or  itfis$eU%  which  bear 
the  piliari  when  the  waggon  locka^  The  sides  and  raves  are 
propped  by  brackets  eaJled  strotiters^  or  stretchers.  The 
sharps  (shafts)  have  in  them  three  pairs  of  staples,  —  the 
draiis  or  steeples y  to  draw  by  with  a  chain  from  the  collar; 
the  ridfje-iie  sfedpies^  to  lake  the  ridge-tie  paising  over  the 
carl^iree  on  the  thiHer*s  back,  and  keeping  up  the  shafts; 
and  the  hreechen  stedpte^  to  take  the  breeching. 

Wag-wanton,  (from  trag  and  watti&n),    Qnakiiig  gras9,  {bri^fi), 

Wanleliaa,    The  windlfisa  of  a  cider-preas, 

Waflhdish.   Same  am  Dishwater* 

Watshed.    Wet-shod. 

Waxen-kernels.  [il-S.  weaxen,  ^rown^  and  cyruel,  a  ffiand.]  The 
glands  of  the  neek^  swollen, 

Waj^Balt.  A  children's  game,  in  which  two,  locking  their  arms 
in  each  other  liack  to  back,  alternately  lift  each  other  from 
the  ground* 

Wease.  [N.  C.  weeze,  a  roH,  as  of  hay  or  cloth,  pyt  on  one's 
head  under  a  burden,]  A  wisp  of  hay  or  straw  to  suckle  a 
calf  with,  one  end  of  it  being  dipped  into  miUL 

Weale.   (see  Uaymeakeo.) 

Week's  end.    Saturday  night. 

Weir,  or  Ware.  [jX-S.  WtTr,  a  dam*}  A  set  of  hatches  .^  or  the 
deep  water  above  a  hatch;  a  bay  or  dam.  "^LajtatS  eower 
net  on  fone  fisc*wer.''^iiiilf«  v.  4. 

Well-to-do.    In  easy  circumstances* 

Welshnut-  A  walnut.  The  affixes,  welsh  and  »fl/,  are  both  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Weulns^  the  Welsh  or  foreigners;  or  wemi- 
Ihc^  British  or  foreign;  which  seems  to  show  that  the  wal- 
nut was  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  till 
Britain.  —  See  Vernon's  An^io-SiLcon  Guide, 
and  p.  173. 

Werden.    Were  not;  was  not. 

Werrit.   To  worry;  to  teaze. 

Wet.   To  rain  slightly.    'Do  wet  a  little.* 

Wevet,  or  Wivet,  (from  meaee^  quasi  a  wefi  or  web), 
*So  thin's  a  weveL* 


they    came  to 

p.  lie.  o.  3, 


A  cobweb. 
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Wey  an'  bodkins.  A  set  of  spreaders  for  hitching  two  horses  to 
the  same  part  of  a  sull  or  harrow.  The  first,  the  if>ey,  is 
fastened  at  its  middle  to  the  plough  or  harrow  by  a  cops, 
(an  iron  bow  with  a  free  joint);  and  the  bodkms  are  con- 
nected by  a  crook  on  their  middle  to  e&pses  on  the  two  ends 
of  the  wey,  and  have  the  traces  hitched  by  clipses  to  their 
own  ends.  They  are  sometimes  called  wkippences^  and  by 
coachmen  simply  bars. 

Whack.   A  smart  close  blow. 

Whang,  Wherret.    A  swinging  blow. 

^  Where  the  waggon  can't  goo  over  me."    Upstairs;  in  bed. 

Whimsy.    What  whirls,  a  machine. 

Whindlen.  Small  and  weakly.  Spoken  of  a  child,  or  of  a  plant 
growing  in  the  shade. 

Whicker.   [Ger.  wichern;  N.  C.  nicker.]  To  neigh  as  a  horse. 

Whippences.  (see  Wey  an'  bodkins.) 

Whipp^ns,  whopp^ns;  'half  a  groat  want  two-pence:'  'Nothing 
but  blows;  more  kicks  than  halfpence.' 

Whips-faggots.  Faggots  made  of  the  tips  of  wood  cut  off  in 
hurdle-making. 

Whip's-while.  The  time  of  smacking  a  whip.  'Every  whip's- 
while.' 

Whittle.  [S-S.  hwitel,  palliam,  from  hwity  because  white?]  A  child's 
woollen  napkin. 

Whiver,  or  Whivel.    To  hover. 

Whop.    A  heavy  blow. 

Whoppen,  or  Whopper,  (an  intensitive).  Very  big.  'A  whoppen 
child.'    *A  whoppen  lie.' 

Whout,  or  Whog.  Said  to  horses,  to  make  them  go  away  from 
the  driver,  t.  e.  to  the  right. 

Whur.   To  fling  overhanded. 

Wi',  (pronounced  wee).    With. 

Widdock,  or  Widdick.    A  small  withe  or  twig. 

Willy-basket.  [X-S.  wilie.]  A  large  withy  basket  **  Twelf  wilian 
fiille:"  ''Twelve  baskets  full.'' —  ifor*.  vi.  43. 

Willy-nilly.   [X-S.  willes  nilles.]   Willing  or  not;  nolens  volens. 

Wim.   To  winnow  corn. 

Wimsheet.   The  fan  or  winnowing-sheet. 

Windmow.    A  mow  of  wheat-sheaves  in  the  field. 
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Wink,   [S'S,  wince ;  hence  ttinkley  a  twiated  shell.]   A  winch  or 

crank* 
Witbwiod.    [^*S.  wiB,  atfmnst  or  about?  and  windan,  to  trind.] 

The  conf^uhultt^  artftn^s. 
Wkien.   Th**  windpipe. 
Woblet,    The  handk  of  a  hay-knife. 
Woldman'a  beard,    Mare'e-Uil,  (clemaiis  mial^u^  or  kippuris  ffui- 

Wont.   [S-8.  wond»  a  moh-hUL]    A  mole, 

Wonthill.    A  molehill;  a  molewarp, 

Woodqueat  [wood,  and  IX-S,  casceote;  N.  C.  coshal  or  cowahiU, 
from  S-S.  cusc,  cKn$teS\  The  woodpigeon  or  ringdove,  (cq- 
Ittmhffs  pahmtlms), 

Woodwex-  [woad,  Ger.  waid;  and  wex,  wa^en,  Ger,  ge-wacha; 
Da,  and  Sw,  vfixt^  a  pianl;  what  grows  or  waare*,]  The 
plant  ^enisia  iincloria;  dyer^s  green  weed,  (tpoadtroj-en). 

Woppen,  (an  intensitive).    Bigj  weighty, 

Wope,   A  waap. 

Work,  To  suppurate;  to  discharge  matter;  to  ferment;  a  distur- 
bance.   ^Here's  workT 

Wornail,  Wornil,  [XS.  waer-na2gel.]  The  larva  of  the  gadfly 
(oestrus  l>opi$%  growing  under  the  skin  of  the  back  of  cattle, 

Wot-shed,  Wet-ahoed ;  wet-shod ;  having  the  inside  of  one's  ahoe^ 
wet.    Opposed  to  dr^-sfwd, 

**  For  wcet-shoed  thei  gone."  —  Pisrs  Pioitman. 

Wrack,  [S-S,  wracu,  ven^eance.^  'Mindj  you'll  atan'  the  wrack 
o't:'  'You  wilt  stand  the  consequences,  the  anger  it  may 
excite,' 

Wrag.  [N,  C,  rag;  S-S>  wr^gan,  to  accuMe,]  To  scold;  to  ac- 
cuse with  bitter  words.  '^Of  H^  1^^  g<*  ^J^ne  wrega6,"  — 
Luke  xxiiL   14, 

Wride,  [E-S,  wrid-an,  to  bnd  or  sprout.^  A  bush  of  many  stems 
from  one  root;  aa,  a  wride  of  ha^ul  or  ash;  or  the  family 
of  atalks  growing  from  one  grain,  "^  t'urh  Mne  lea  to  \im 
miclan  haeal  wride:"  "Through  the  field  to  the  great  haxel 
wride,  (buah),  —  A  Charter  of  Edmund,  %.  o.  D44, 

Wride.  To  wride  out;  to  throw  out  stalks.  'The  wheat  do  wride 
out  well/ 

WMng,  [X-S,  wringa*]  A  press;  as,  a  cider- wring.  **And  sette 
t^teron  win  wringan/'  —  Malt,  xxi.   33      In  a  tract  of  the 
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** Library  of  Usefal  Knowledge"  on  Geologj,  there  is  given 

a  wood-cut  of  a  pile  of  rock  called  a  cheese-wring,  which 

is  wrongly  spelt  cheese-ring. 
Writh.   [S-S.  wriCan,  io  wreathe,]    The  bond  of  a  faggot 
Wrout.   [3L-S.  wrot-an;  O.  E.  wrote;  Ger.  rod-en.]   To  grub  up, 

as  pigs  to  the  ground. 

Y 

Yean.    [S-S.  eaicnian.   The  Anglo-Saxon  e  before  a  or  o,  is  our 

y.  —  See  Vernon's  Anglo-Saxon  Gvidey  p.  ?3.]   To  lamb. 
Yeaze,  Yix.   Ease.  • 

Yis.  To  earth-worm. 


Zaw.    To  saw. 

Zedgemocks.  Tufts  or  roots  of  sedge-grass  in  meadows.  ( see 
Mock.) 

Zeediip.    (see  Lip.) 

Zen  nit.  Seven  nights;  a  week.  ^This  day  zennit:'  ^Tliis  day- 
week.'  The  Anglo-Saxons  reckoned  by  nights  instead  of 
days,  and  by  winters  instead  of  years:  thence  we  have  a 
fortnight,  fourteen  nights. 

Zet  down.  To  give  one  **a  good  set  down,"  is  to  rebuke  very 
sharply.    Comp.  the  Latin,  reprehendo,  to  take  back. 

Zet-to.  A  contest  or  opposition;  which  last  word  is  from  ob, 
against,  and  pono,  to  set.     ^I  had  sich  a  zet-to  wi'  en.' 

Zew.  (see  A-zew.) 

Zidel^n.    Sidelong;  slanting;  sloping. 

Zilgreen.    (see  Silgreen.) 

Zilt.  [X-S.  syltan,  to  salt?]  A  vessel  for  salting  meat  in.  ^'.^Ic 
man  hff5  mit  f^re  gesylt."  —  Mark  ix.  49.  If  a  silt  is  so 
named  from  syltany  to  salt,  ^a  salting  siU,^^  as  it  is  some- 
times called  in  handbills,  seems  an  objectionable  tautology. 

Zive.  [S-S.  siCe.]  A  scythe,  (see  Snefid.)  ^'Sive,  from  sithe,  as 
strife,  strive,  from  the  S-S.  striC,  striCan.  The  S-S.  siCe, 
points  out  sithe  as  the  orthography:  scythe  is  a  mere  cor- 
ruption, like  rhyme  for  rime,  scent  for  sent,  (Lat.  sentio,) 
scite  for  site,  (Lat.  situs)."  —  Note  by  Mr.  Vernon. 

Zonndy.  [Midland,  swound;  S-S.  swind-an.]  To  swoon.  "For 
sodaine  sorrow  swoanded  down."  —  Ovids  Metamorphosis, 
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Zowel,  or  Zole.    (see  Sowel.) 

Zull.  [S-S.  syl.]  A  plough,  (see  Plough.)  ^'Nan  man  }e  his  hand 
a-set  on  hissnlh:"  ^No  man  who  has  set  his  hand  on  his 
plough."— LuAfc  ix.  62. 

Znmmerleaze.   (see  Le&ze.) 

Zun.  Back-zunned.  Said  of  a  house  having  a  northern  aspect, 
and  its  back  to  the  sun. 

Zweal.  [S-S.  sw6Ian,  allied  to  swelter,  sultry,]  To  singe;  to 
scorch;  to  burn  superficially.  ^Seo  sunne  hit  forswailde : '* 
^'The  sun  "Scorched  it  up." —  lilark  iv.  6.  'Do  ye  scald  your 
pigs,  or  zweal  em?'  'He  is  lik*  a  swealed  cat;  better  than 
he  do  look  vor.' 

Zwath.  [S.-S.  swaeCe,  a  track  or  irake;  any  long  band:  hence 
swathe,  swaddle.]  The  ridge  of  grass  of  the  track  of  one 
mower,  or  his  track  itself.  ^  Nyle  he  ajnig  swaiSe  aefre  for- 
laitan:"   **Nor  will  he  ever  forsake  any  track." 
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THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Thb  teitt  of  the  *Creation*>  the  Coruish  drama  now  printed,  waa, 
like  the  poem  of  the  ^Paaaion',  which  forma  part  of  our  last 
Tolame,  thrust  forth  on  the  world  by  Mr.  Daviea  Gilbert.  In 
the  case  of  the  'Crcation'j  as  in  that  of  the  "^Pasaion*^  Mr.  Gilbert 
interpaged  the  Cornish  te^t  with  an  English  version  by  John 
KeigwinJ  So  erroiieoas  Is  Mr.  Gilbert's  book,  in  text  as  well 
as  in  translation,  that  no  argument  seems  needed  to  justify  the 
Pbltobgical  Society  in  printing  a  corrected  edition  of  the  only 
important  relic  of  Cornish  literature  which,  since  the  late  publi- 
cation of  the  Passion,  has  been  unattainable  in  a  trustworthy 
form. 

Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  in  hfs  Comtsh  Dramti,  11^  441,  good- 
naturedly  observes  that  the  average  number  of  errors  in  Mr* 
Gilbert's  edition  of  the  ^Creation'  is  not  more  than  twenty  in  a 
page.  Two  OT  three  examples  will  give  some  notion  of  the 
nature,  though  not  of  the  number^  of  these  mistaken:  ^ 
Pp*  2,  3*     Try  Person  yn  idne  Dewaes 

ow  leys  rayny  a  bys  vtckar 

**  Three  Persons  in  one  Godhead 

Do  reign  of  the  world  sovereign.'* 
The  same,  rightly  read  and  translated:  — 

Try  person  yu  idn  dewges 

ow  kys  rayny  a  hys  viekan 

**  Three  Persons  in  one  Godhead, 

Reigning  together  for  ever." 

'  The  title  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  edition  of  the  'Crefttion*  is  as  follows;-^ 
The  Creation  of  the  World,  with  Noah's  Flood;  written  in  Cornish  in 
tbe  year  1611,  by  WiJIiom  Jordnn;  with  an  English  tmnslalion^  by  John 
Kijgwin.  Edited  by  Dimes  Gilbert,  F.  &*  8.,  F*  8.  A.  Ac.  Loaden. 
1827, 
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Pp.  4,  5.     Can  hasawe  them  danveys 

Rage  ou  servia  bys  Vichar 

^  Songs  unto  me  sending 

For  the  serve  me  the  world's  Sovereign." 
The  same  rightly  read  and  translated:  — 

Canhasawe  them  danvenys 

rage  ow  servia  bys  vickan 

**  Messengers  sent  to  me 

to  serve  me  for  ever." 
Pp.  6,  7.     Them  y  fethow  can,  hag  ow  av 

Hag  y  wrowgh  ow  aradowa. 

^To  me  you  shall  be  singing  and  answering 

And  doing  my  commands." 
The  same  rightly  read  and  translated: — 

Them  y  fethow  canhagowe 

hag  y  wrewgh  ow  aradowe 

^To  me  ye  [the  Angels]  shall  be  messengers. 

And  ye  shall  do  my  commands." 
Pp.  66,  67.  May  moyghen  y  lavyerhy 

Der  weyll  o  gorhemen  trogha 

^  But  most  of  her  labour  shall  be. 

By  gripings  I  shall  command  to  cut;" 
The  same  rightly  read  and  translated: — 

May  m^ghea  y  lavyer  by 

der  weyll  ow  gorhemen  troghe. 

^Liet  her  travail  increase 

Through  breaking  my  command."  Genesis  Hi.  (16.) 

The  division  of  the  lines  in  the  printed  copy  is  also  mar- 
vellously inaccurate. 

Four  copies  of  the  present  drama  are  known.  A.  (from  which 
the  text  now  printed  has  been  taken)  is  the  oldest;  it  is  a 
paper  MS.,  in  small  folio,  dated  Aug.  12*,  1611,  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  and  marked  N,  219.  B.  is  a  copy  of  A, 
contained  in  the  first  volume  of  a  quarto  paper  MS.  lately 
presented  by  Mr.  Ley  of  Bosahan  to  the  Bodleian.  C,  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  Harleian,  N.  1867.  It  appears  from  a  note  in 
Welsh  at  the  end  that  Lhuyd  collated  this  copy  with  A.  in  1702. 
D.   is  presented  in  a  paper  folio  MS.   lately  in  the  possession 
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of  Mr.  Hotteii  of  PiceaiJilly,  and  containing  also  a  copy  of  the 
'Pasaion\ 

The  language  of  the  mystery  now  printed  differs  from  that 
of  the  *  Passion*  and  of  the  drama  published  by  Mr.  Norris  chiefly 
in  the  following  respects:— 

1 '.  The  vowel  e  has  often  become  ff,  as  in  oma  SintiF  = 
ema:  carenga  Move*  for  kerenge^  kerense^  fha  *to^  for*fAe\  plag 
'foid^  i%\A^pltk^  resacke  'a  running*  1828,  for  reiek  ^^  redeg^ 

2*.  ih  and  gh  (eh)^  in  i»t/af/i  and  utntaut^  have  become  mute^ 
and  are  consequently  interchanged.  Thus  bedna  '  blessing'  1541, 
for  hmnnih^  a  tjy  *ia*  4,  for  a  ryih,  and  hunytke  2246  for  hunyv 
bean  ^little'  118,  for  begham  gh  is  put  for  th  in  negh  *  arrow' 
1573,  and  ih  tor  gk  in  wat-itrih  'after*  1795  maHh  *  horse*  406, 
ptih  *sin*  586,  gwreth-t^e  *  housewife*  942,  kerth  *oate'  1066, 
goriheU  *ark'  2254. 

3".  m  (mm)  h&$  become  bm:  ihas  iebmyn  'now'  70,  2239, 
2489,  ihgbjm  *to  me'  5T0,  2495:  Mw®^  *  take'  692,  mafiiw  *  mother' 
1203,  1910,  a  Mma  'hence*  1208,  2079,  kebmys  'so  many*  1220, 
1350,  2145  =  %6ffl^«  1284,  eabm  ^crooked'  1603,  2501,  hehma 
Hhis'  2193 1  obma  'here*  2523. 

4*,  w  (mi)  has  become  dn  i  thus  idn  '  one*  6  ^  udn  1 752, 
2539,  radn  *part*  2356,  gi^adn  'weak^  1275,  1679,  2479,  hdn 
'bullock*  1361,  2365.  badna  ^drop'  1364,  perf»  *head*  182,  916, 
1019,  1597,  rftf/>rf«f*  ^forbidden*  1803,  bieihydntfow  'years*  2404, 
Mkydnya  'to  descend'  (skffdn  2369,  skydrtfs,  2305)  2207,  Aerfna 
'blessing*  1541,  hedna  Mbat*  2447,  2491,  2509, 

5**  The  corruption  of  *  into  g  soft  (as  in  George)  is  more 
frequently  met  withi  thu«  cmnfrngoH^e  *messengers*  67,  dreng^s 
'Trinity'  126,  223H,  2007  /i/(ifi^«7«r//*=  voluntas,  96,  tarenga  'Une 
350,  847,  1754=^mri?n*rt  840,  iafiugye  'to  salute*  721  =^  satugy 
1776,  $engyJt  'hM\  438,  223^  =  syngeg  2050.  thagt^e  Mo  thee* 
2349,  creg^e  Uo  believe*  1602,  pegg^pHtre  Tim.  For  this 
soft  J,  we  tind  j  (nyajew  ''is  not*  263)  and  dg  (derydgyotP  'sheep* 
1070,  ptfdgtftif'l  desire*  1364,)  1509,  1670,  mnrrttdgymt  'marvels' 
1764,  2123  {^  marodggan  1803,  1897,  and  maroggan  1875) 
crydgyam  'belief  2316. 

6*.    Matters  of  spelling  rather  than  of  language  are,  a*  the 
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frequent  occurrence  of  an  inorganic  mute  e  at  the  end  of  a  word 
(e.  g.  hawe  mabe  *and  my  son'  9,  tase  'father'  12,  neve  'heaven' 
15,  bothe  'desire'  16,  ywreage  'woman'  834),  b.  the  use  of  t  for 
tt  (»dfi  6  'one'  ==  tin  10)  and  u  for  t  (im,  1909,  'in')  the  using  ae  to 
express  d  (taes):  the  using  ea  to  express  i:  thus  eall  'angel' 
47,  wheag  'sweet'  95  =  uheake  759,  dean  'man'  254,  417,  teake 
'fair'  412,  gwreag  'woman'  877  =  gwreage  834,  beam  'grief 
1092,  Mteare  'star'  102,  gear  'word'  164,  896  =  geare  211,  seaih 
'sit'  66  >=  seaihe,  54,  and  c.  the  using  of  oo  or  oe  to  express 
6:  (e.  g.  oole  'weep'  2304,  nooiha  'nakedness'  969,  boe$  'to  be'). 

7*.  Pronominal  infixation  is  less  frequent:  e.  g.  'I  am  named' 
is  me  ew  henwis  I.  12  instead  of  y-m  gylwyr  as  in  the  cor- 
responding passage,  O.  1.  So  dro  hy  'bring  it'  1488,  my  ttrug 
'made  me'  1766. 

8*.  Lastly,  loanwords  from  the  English  occur  in  far  greater 
number. 

Passing  from  the  language  to  the  subject  matter  we  may  remark 
that  the  author  imitates  and  often  copies  the  ordinate  called  'Origo 
Mundi',  which  stands  first  in  Mr.  Norris's  Cornish  Drama.  Some 
parts,  however,  are  his  own;  for  example  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and 
his  angels,  Gain's  death,  Enoch's  translation,  Seth's  prophecy 
and  erection  of  the  pillars.  Who  the  author  was  remains  uncertain. 
The  William  Jordan  mentioned  at  the  end  may  well  have  been 
only  the  transcriber,  and  the  occurrence  in  the  stage -directions 
of  such  forms  as  lorfu,  beastis^  garmentis,  every  ch-on  'every 
one'  and  car[i]eth  'they  carry'  seems  to  indicate  a  date  prior  to 
1611,  when  Jordan  completed  his  manuscript.  The  author's 
mention  of  limbo,  too,  may  tend  to  shew  that  the  play  was  com- 
posed before  the  Reformation. 

The  text  has  been  transcribed  for  press  and  the  translation 
and  notes  written,  during  a  voyage  to  India,  apart  from  books 
and  philological  friends.  This  circumstance  will,  I  trust,  induce 
Celtic  scholars  to  deal  leniently  with  the  errors  and  defects  which 
they  will  probably  find  in  the  following  pages. 

E.  L  S.  'Clarence'  lat.  39*  27' 8.  long.  10»  25' W. 
August  21,  1862.  Whitley  Stokes. 
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naw  order  elath  gloryes 

y  a  vytbe  ryall  ha  splan 
canbasawe  them  danvcnys 
30        rage  ow  servia  bys  vickan 

me  a  vyn  may  fons  nevra 

lemyn  pub  order  thy  seat 

me  a  vyn  may  fo  gorrys 
ha  pub  onyn  thy  thecree 
35  a  vyth  gorris  thom  service 

pan  vidnaf  ve  comanndya 

omma  nessa  thom  throne  ve 
an  kensa  try  a  vithe  gwryes 

cherubyn  an  vghella 
40        ty  a  vyth  des  a  rage  vskys 
seraphyn  inwethe  tronys 

owe  gwerthya  oil  why  a  wra 
pare  dell  ywe  owe'bothe  nefra 
omma  pub  pryes 

45    ha  te  lucyfer  golowe 
yn  della  yw  tha  hanow 
vgha  pub  eall  ty  a  ysa 

fo.  1,  b.  an  kensa  order  ty  ywe 

gwayte  ow  gworria  war  bub  tewe 
50        ^eso  gy  par  del  gotha 

in  second  degre  yfithe  gwryes 

try  order  moy  yn  sertan 
des  arage  thym  pryncipatys 
Tee  aseathe  omma  poran 
55  potestas  in  barth  araU 

domynashon  yn  tewma 
ow  praysya  hag  ow  laudia 
tha  hanow  nefra  heb  gyll 


Here  next  to  my  throne 

The  lirst  three  sUilII  be 
CUertibin,  the  highest 

Thou  sbalt  be,  come  forth  quicklj 

Beraphitit  &lso  TbroneSi 

AU  ya  shall  worship  me, 
As  it  my  will  ever, 
Here  aJways. 

And  thou  Luelfer  of  tight, 
Such  is  thy  name, 
Above  every  angel  thou  shalt  sit; 

Of  the  first  order  tbou  art: 
See  that  thou  worship  me  on  every  iide, 
M        Unto  thee  as  behoveth. 

in  (the)  second  degree  shall  he  made 
Three  orders  more,  eertaitily* 

Come  forth  to  me,  PrindpalitieE; 
Thou  shalt  sit  here  aright 
Power  on  (the)  other  p«rt. 

Domination  on  this  side^ 
Praising  and  landing 
My  name  ever  withont  guile. 
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an  tryssa  degree  a  wolas 
60        me  a  wra  try  order  moj 
arthelath  order  par  vras 
dewgh  a  rag  omma  ^a  vee 
ha  vertutis  kekeffrys 

65     han  elath  yn  barth  dyhow 

why  a  seath  omma  heb  gowe 
them  y  fethow  canhagowe 
bag  y  wrewgh  ow  aradowe 
gans  joy  bras  ha  cane  pub  preyse 

•70    lebmjn  pan  ew  thymo  gwryes 

neve  ha  noore  orth  both  ow  bryes 
han  naw  order  coUenwye 
han  kynsa  jome  spedyes 

^7  4^]  ^°6  S&i^s  ^^  ganow 

75    hag  a  yyn  diskynnya 

than  noore  in  dan  an  clowdys 
hag  ow  both  gwethill  ena 
me  a  vyn  may  fo  gwellys 
ow  bosaf  dew  heb  parow 

80    lebmyn  yn  second  jorna 

gwraf  broster  a  thesempys 
yn  yborn  es  a  wartha 
me  a  vyn  bos  goFow  gwryes 

hag  ynweth  bos  deberthva 
85         sore  inter  an  gyth  han  noos 
ny  fyll  thym  conduyke  a  dra 
war  an  byes  der  ow  gallus 

an  moar  brase  yn  catt  termyn 
adro  thom  tyre  a  vyth  dreys 
90    rag  y  wetha  pur  elyn 

orth  harlutry  prest  pub  preys 
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The  third  degree  below 
60        I  will  make  three  orders  more: 
Lordship,  an  order  right  great, 
Come  you  forward  here  to  me; 
And  Virtues  likewise; 

And  the  angels  on  (the)  right  part, 
65        Ye  shall  sit  here  without  a  lie; 
To  me  ye  shall  be  messengers. 
And  ye  shall  do  my  commands 
With  great  joy  and  song  always. 

70    Now  since  to  me  are  made 

Heaven  and  earth  according  to  my  mind's  desire. 
And  the  nine  Orders  filled  up, 
And  the  first  day  sped, 
I  will  saine  them  with  my  mouth. 

75    And  I  will  descend 

To  the  earth,  under  the  clouds 
And  my  wish  perform  there 
I  will,  that  it  may  be  seen 
That  I  am  God  without  peer. 

80    Now  in  (the)  second  day 

I  will  make  Majesty  immediately 
In  (the)  sky  which  is  above, 
I  will  that  light  be  made. 

And  also  that  there  be  a  division 
85         Surely  between  the  day  and  the  night. 
That  there  fail  not  to  me  conduct  of  aught 
On  the  world  through  my  power. 

The  great  sea  in  a  short  time 
About  my  earth  shall  be  brought 
90    To  keep  it  full  bright 

From  corruption  always. 
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fo.  2  a.  an  tryssa  dyth  me  a  wra 

than  gwyth  serall  jn  ban 
ha  doen  delljow  teke  ha  da 
95        ha  flowres  wheag  in  serten 

ow  blonogath  3rw  henna 

may  tockans  vnna  pnr  splan 

frates  thom  both  rag  maga 
seyl  a  thejg  bewnans  hogan 

100  in  peswera  djth  bith  gwryes 
an  howle  han  loer  in  tevery 
ban  steare  in  wetb  kekeffrys 

rag  gwyle  golow  venary 

an  ryma  yw  fyne  gonethys 

105       ow  bannath  y  rof  thethy 

in  pympas  dyth  orth  ow  breis 

an  puskas  heb  falladowe 
hag  oil  an  ethyn  keffi-ys 

me  a  gwra  thom  plegadow' 
110  hag  oil  an  bestaa  yn  beyse 

gans  prevas  a  bob  sortowe 
an  ryma  ew  oil  teke  gwryea 

roe  as  sone  war  barth  heb  gowe. 

LUCTFER   in   HEAVETC. 

Pays  I  say  oil  elath  nef 
115       golsowowh  tha  ve  lemyn 
cresowh  ow  bosaf  prince  creif 
hag  in  weth  thewhy  cheften ' 
bean  ha  brase 

lacyfer  ew  ow  hanowe 
120       pensevicke  in  nef  omma 
ow  howetha  ew  tanow 
why  a  wore  ynta  henna 
ow  bosaf  gwell  es  an  tase 

'  MS.  falladow. 
'  MS.  chefter. 
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The  tbird  day  I  will  make 
The  trees  to  stand  up» 

Aud  bear  leaves  fair  and  good, 
SA         Aud  sweet  flowers  surely. 

Tliat  is  my  desire 

That  they  bear  here  full  aheen 
Fruitij  to  my  wish  to  feed 

Whomsoever  shall  bear  mortal  life 

iCK*     Tu  (the)  fourth  day  ahull  he  made 
The  sun  and  the  moou  glittering. 
And  the  stars  abo 

To  make  Irght  for  ever. 
These  are  finely  w rough t, 
ma         My  bleasing  I  give  to  them* 
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Ip  (the)  fifth  day  according  to  my  nimd 

The  fishes  without  fail, 
And  all  the  birds  likewise, 

I  will  make  to  my  pleaanre; 
110    And  aU  the  beasts  in  (the)  world^ 

With  worms  of  all  aorta^ 
These  are  aU  made  fair: 

I  bless  them  together  without  a  lie. 

Feacts  1  say,  aU  angels  of  Heaven! 
lis        Hearken  ye  to  me  u*>w: 

Beliere  ye  that  I  airi  a  strong  prince 
And  ako  a  chieltain  to  you 
Small  and  greati 

Lucifer  is  my  name; 

A  FriDce  in  heaven  I  am: 
My  comrades  are  Fires, 

Ye  well  knijw  that, 

That  I  am  better  than  the  Father. 
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me  ew  lantom  nef  ywys 
1S5        avell  taDe  ow  coUowye 
moy  splanna  es  an  drengys 
henna  degowhe  destjnye 

om  bosof  prynce  pur  gloryoas 

oil  gang  ower  ow  terlentiy 
ISO        y  thesaf  heb  dowte  in  case 
splanna  es  an  howle  deverye 
why  a  yll  warbarthe  gwelas 
ow  bosaf  sertayn  pnb  preyse 

ny  yannaf  orth  eale  na  moy 
fo.  2  b.  135    dos  thorn  statma  menas  me 

henna  ew  ow  thowle  devery 

maga  vras  ove  avele  dew 
me  a  gomannd  war  bnb  tew 
myns  es  yn  neif  thom  gworthya 

140    elathe  oil  why  a  glowas 

pandra  gowsow  thym  lemyn 
delnagoma  polat  brase 
gorrybowhe  all  pub  onyn 
why  a  wore  pythoma 

145    an  tase  gallas  a  lemma 
my  a  dowle  n3rthe  omma 
bis  yyckan  mara  callaf 

Angell  of  lucyfer. 
Lucyfer  te  ew  henna 

sure  abashe  myns  es  in  nef 
150    creatys  nobell  omma 

ythota  [a]  nature  creif 
ha  me  an  creys 

sur  rag  henna  theth  honora 
me  a  vyn  vhan  dreuges 


%v 
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I  am  (the)  lantbom  of  heairen  certainly, 
135         Like  a  fire  »hiDing, 

More  ebeener  thati  the  Trinity;  — 
Of  that  bear  ye  witness  ' 

Of  my  being  a  Prince  right  glorious. 

All  with  gold  a  glittering 
t:u>         Am  I,  without  doubt  in  the  case, 
Sbeener  than  the  san  aurely 
You  may  together  see 

That  I  am  certainly  always, 

I  wish  not  that  any  angel  ever 
in    Should  come  to  my  elate  except  mo  — 
That  13  my  will  certainly* 

As  great  am  1  as  God  t 
1  command  on  every  side 

All  that  are  in  heaTen  to  worship  me. 

140     Angels  all,  ye  have  heard 

What  say  you  to  me  now? 
Thus  am  I  not  a  great  poiai?  ' 
Answer  ye  all  every  one; 
Ye  know  what  I  am. 

ui    The  Father  has  gone  from  hence: 
I  will  cast  that  He  come  not  here 
For  ever  if  I  can. 
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All@£t  OF  LUCIfElt, 

Lucifer,  thou  art  that 

Surely  ahove   (?)  all  that  are  in  heaven 
n<i    Created  noble  here 

Thou  art  of  nature  strong* 
And  1  believe  it* 

Surely  for  that  honour  thee 
I  will  above  the  Trinity, 

142*  A  QOfe  in  the  first  Editit^ii  says  berei  *It  ts  a  coramftn 
expression  in  Cemw&lt  to  call  a  great  m^n^  a  great  palate  perhapg  6-om 
fH  a  head  or  top'. 
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Augkll  of  god  in  thai  degre. 

155    te  creature  unkinda 

warbyD  }a  vaker  ow  cowse 
predery  prage  na  wreta 

y  festa  gwiyes  te  gwase  lowse 
gans  dew  omma 

160    gansa  pan  wres  comparya 
mer  tha  vlainya  y  thosta 
ba  payves  yfyth  ragtbo. 

Angell  of  luctfkr  in  the  second  degree  tpeaketh  kneelinge, 
pyw  benna  a  vetb  mar  void 
cowse  gear  warbyn  lucyfer 
165     beare  be  batb  unto  yon  told 

tbat  in  beaven  ys  not  bis  peare 
ba  me  an  creyse 
wby  an  gweall  ow  terlentry 
splanna  es  an  bowle  deveiy 
170  me  atb  bonor  them  del  reyse 

Angell  op  god  in  that  degre, 
A  taw  na  gowse  a  benna 

me  atb  pys  creys  ow  lavar 
neb  an  formyas  ev  omma 
an  deform  arta  predar 
175  y  voth  pan  vo 

mar  tregowbe  in  gregyans  na 
moratb  wby  as  bytb  ragtba 
trustyowb  jotba 

AifGELL  OF  LUCYFER  lit  the  3  degree  speketh  kneeling. 
pennagel  ew  na  lavara 
180        nagew  lucyfer  worthy 
omma  thagan  governa 
ba  bos  pedn  in  nef  defry 
a  lavar  gowe 
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IT^^B 

AtvGBL  or  GOD  in  that  decree 

fl 

I&» 

Tbou  tiunatural  ^re^lure. 

Speaking  against  thy  Maken 

Why  doMt  rljoii  not  eonsidor 
Thou  wast  made  a  foul  feUow 
By  God  here? 

1 

teo 

With  Him  when  thoti  dost  compare       •{♦ 
Much  to  bUuue  an  thou, 

Attd  pains  thou  «halt  have  for  it. 

Anr«£L  OK  LticirKB  in  ike  second  degree 

J 

%k\   %lvv«l  - 

Who  18  that  will  be  so  bold 

To  speak  a  word  againn   Lurifer? 

H 

1«A 

Here  hi-  hath  uiito  you  rold 

That  in  heaven  m  not  his  pf*er, 
And  1  believe  it* 
You  see  him  glitteriDg 

Sheen er  tliau  (be  snn  surely  — 

1 

nu 

I  will  honour  thee  as  (»  needful  m  me, 

Akget.  or  I3UD  ill  ihaf  degree 

0  he  silent,  speak  tint  of  that  — 

I  pray  thee  believe  my  word 
Who  tbrnied  him  here 

Will  unform  him  again  —  eonsidert 

1 

17ft 

When  (It)  is  Hie  will. 

If  you  abide  in  that  belief, 
Sorrow  you  shall  have  for  it  — 
Trust  ye  to  thiB. 

A^oiL  OF  tt?rii£R  in  the  f/tird  de^rte 

Wbtmoever  it  is  that  says 

1 

iBn 

Lucifer  is  not  worthy 
Here  to  govern  us 

And  to  be  bead  in  heaven,  certainly 
Tells  a  lie. 

J 
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yea  ha  worthy  pnb  preyse 
i8»     tha  V08  in  trone  yBethys 

avel  dewe  sure  hep  parowe 
me  an  gorth  omma  del  ryes 
war  ow  dew  glyen  kekeffrys 

rag  y  bos  mar  garadow 


LUCYFER    III    HEAVEN 

190    dell  wrama  raynya  omma 

yn  trone  wartha  gang  glorye 
why  a  sethe  warbarth  gonaf 
myns  a  goUa  ortha  vee 
poran  ryb  ow  thenewan 

[Lei  hem  ol[et  to  assen4  lo  y*  trone    the 
AngeU  stayethe  hem] 
19&    I  was  made  of  a  thought 

ye  may  be  glad  of  suche  wigbt 
and  in  heaven  so  gay  I  wrought 
semely  am  [I]  in  every  sight 
com  vp  to  me  every  chone 
900    bag  in  yma  gwraf  assaya 

}a  vos  mur  war  an  trone 


3  ANGELL  OF  GOO  fn  the  3  degree 
te  lucyfer  vnkinda 

meer  ythos  ortha  vaker 
dowt  ytbow  theis  rag  henna 
205         gawas  meare  y  displeasure 
del  OS  worthy  }a  henna 

pra  na  wreta  predery 
y  festa  formys  devery 

der  y  wreans  eve  omma 

210     der  henna  predar  inta 
ef  a  yll  der  geare  arta 

theth  destrowhy  skemynys 


Afl  I  do  reign  here 

On  a  throne  wjiH  glory. 
Do  you  sit  together  with  lu^. 

All  that  ht^arkeu  to  me. 
Close  by  my  flida. 


I  wnfi  made  of  a  thought: 

Ye  may  he  glad  of  such  a  wight: 
And  in  heaven  ho  gay  J  wrought 
Seemly  am  I  in  every  sight* 
Co  me  up  to  me^  ev^ry  one^ 
And  then  1  will  essay 

To  be  great  on  the  throne. 

AmiLU  Of  aoD  in  ike  third  degree. 
Thoa,  Lucifer,  an  natural 

Greatlj  art  thou  towards  thy  Maker, 
A  fear  there  is  to  thee  for  that 
To  have  much  his  displeasure 
As  thou  art  worthy  for  thaL 

Why  dost  ihou  not  consider 
That  thou  waat  formed  surely 
By  his  workmanship  here? 


3tg    For  that  eonsider  well 
He  can  by  a  word  again 
Destroy  thee  accursed* 
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tv*  rnvfaflu  re  9CiiwtB  vtiioB 
pan  wm  oitiim  vf  aettya 
SIS     me  a  079  ba^  an  suppose 
y  fyiMes  :sche  comparra 
[emyn  genalf 

na  wrea  na  wres  aa  barch  dowte 
ty  oa  oil  cha  gowetha 
990     mar  qwreth  me  a^^  dowte 

rag  henna  gwrewh  owe  gnthja 
ha  wariMuth  truHtfuwh  fnnaf 

wbj  am  gweel  ow  terlentzy 
tplamia  ea  an  taae  defty 
MS  henna  creaowhe  om  boaaf 


[ike  fmiker  eammetk  before  keeen 
f  spemketk  io  imeffer] 
A  Incyfer  Incyfer 

iy  a  tre  oil  lanthom  nef 
ha  drethaf  serten  pob  eare 
if  a  ve  exaltjs  breyf 
i$o  bag  ath  settjas  par  vgball 

fo.  3  b.  l^myn  meri^  os  tmkinda 

orthaf  vy  pan  wrea  settya 
rag  |a  oth  [leg.  eth]  tha  bayne  nefra 
iy  a  wra  dyiskynya 
Mft  mahfllla«  ysall 


determys  ovo  }a  vn  dra 
ha  concludys  magata 

tha  wythyll  vn  dean  omma 
a  thore  ha  slcme  }om  senna 
hath  place  she  tha  opea 
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LcClfER 

Thou,  Michael,  art  too  proud 
Wben  thou  dost,  set  against  me^ 

I  believe  and  suppose  it 
Thou  wouldat  compare 
Now  with  mc* 


Thou  shonldst  not,  thou  ghouidst  nof,  have  no  doubt 
ITiou  nor  all  thy  comrades. 
230     If  thou  dost  1  will   clout  you, 
Thorefore  do  ye  worship  me. 
And  together  trust  id  me* 

Yon  see  me  a  glitteriDg, 
Sheener  than  the  Father  surely 
2n  That  believe  ye  that  I  am. 

Th£  F'Itheii  tfi  Heueen 


Ah  Lucifer »  Lucifer 

Thou  wast  alJ  (the)  lanthorn  of  heaven, 
And  by  me  certainly  always 

Thou  wast  exalted  soon  (?), 
330  And  thou  waflt  set  very  highi 

Now  greatly  unnatural 

Since  thou  wouldst  set  against  me 
For  it  til  on  goest  to  pmn  for  ever, 

Tbtju  ahalt  descend 
si»    So  that  ibou  shonldst  go  below. 

Determined  am  I  on  one  thing. 

And  concluded  ad  well^ 
To  make  a  man  here 

or  earth  and  slime  to  serve  me 


uo 


Ajid  thy  place  to  ope* 
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rage  coUenwall  an  romes 
a  vyth  voyd  yn  nef  vskys 

drethas  sche  hath  cowetha 

[kti  hell  gape  when  y* 
father  tuuneih  yij 
efarn  ragas  a  vyth  gwrys 
945         vskys  commandyaf  henna 
ena  ty  a  vyth  tregys 

ha  myns  assentyas  genas 
genas  sche  an  naw  order 

in  paynes  bys  venary 
250    heb  rawnson  vetholl  na  fyne 
yna  pnb  eare  ow  mnrnye 
rag  gallarowe  bis  worffen 
why  a  vith  me  a  levar 

LUCYFER    IN    HEAVEN 

Ay  a  vynta  ge  orth  mab  dean 
955         pan  vo  gwryeB  a  slem  hager 
occupya  rage  sertayne 

ow  rome  ve  nagevas  peare 
omma  in  neve 

henna  vea  hager  dra 
260        den  a  vynta  gale  a  bry 
]&  thos  omma  then  plasma 
neb  es  lenwys  a  glorye 
ragtha  warthy  nynjew  ef 

Ha  na  ny  vythe  in  della 
365         me  a  worthib  theis  henna 
an  place  sure  lowre  ^a  warta 
me  a  wyth  wbath  rom  lowta 
ha  tha  worthys  sche  keffrys 

ty  am  gweall  ve  creif  omma 
270         whath  purbrowt  trebytchya 
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To  fill  II |i  the  rooms 
Tbat  will  be  void  in  bei^ren  utraightwajf 
Through  thee  aud  thy  comrades. 
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Hell  for  thee  I  hall  he  made  — 
%4h        Straightway  I  command  that: 
There  thou  shalt  dwell, 

And  all  that  assented  with  thee, 
With   thee  of  the  nioe  ordera. 

In  pains  for  ever,      ^i      * 
%Mi         Withont  random  at  all  iior  fio*?, 
Thefe  aWa^s  a  monrnio^ 

For  griefs  unto  (the)  end 
Ye  shall  be,  I  aay. 


Wouldet  thou  thai  the  ion  of  man 
S&»         When  he  ehall  be  made  of  ugly  all  me, 
Shonld  occupy  for  certain 

My  room,  who  never  bad  peer 
Here  in  heaven? 

That  would  be  an  ngly  thing 
HO        Man  whom  thou  w^ouldst  make  of  clay 
To  come  here  to  this  place 
Which  is  Med  with  glory | 
For  it  worthy  he  is  not. 

And  it  shall  not  be  so: 
3fia         I  will  answer  thee  that^  ti 

The  place  sure  eiiough  from  tnm 
I  will  keep  yet,  hy  my  loyalty, 
Aod  from  thee  likewise. 

Thou  shalt  see  me  strong  bete 
a7o         Yety  full  proud  . . , . ,  (?) 
L.  270,     The  word  irttb^tch^a  which  the  TranBlator  haa  kft  doubtful. 
Is  clearly  the  Francb  tr^u^her^  und  it  U  u^ed  in  that  seuse  at  line  1532; 
the    meimag  may    be    ^praud    falling  bein^\  though  tt  seems  perhapA 
somewhat  forced.    £.  N. 
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hanter  an  elath  genaffa 
assentyes  jthyns  sera 

thorn  mayntaynya  in  spyte  tbys 
del  welta  ge 

J75     for  well  nor  wo 
I  will  not  go 
I  say  yowe  so 

this  will  not  be 
thymo  ve  creis 

280    rag  me  a  vinsens 
serten  Ygb  pub  myns 

a  ve  bythgwatb  wbatb  formys 


Thb  father 
Taw  Incyfer  melegas 

in  goUan  del  os  tba  gotbys 
285    rag  skon  ty  a  tba  baynes 

beb  redempcyon  tbyma  creys 
sure  tbymo  creys 

oU  tba  splandar  ba  tectar 
y  trayle  skon  theis  tba  bacter 
290        ba  mer  vtbeck  byllen[y] 

mygbale  prjms  ow  cbyvalry 

ban  elath  an  order  nawe 
an  rebeUyans  ma  deffry 

than  doer  ganso  mergb '  ba  mawe 
295  the  effam  hager  trygva 

ena  tregans  yn  paynes 

ba  golarowe  mere  pub  pryes 
yn  pur  serten  rag  nefra 

[All  the  AngelU  must  haue  swords  i 
states  &  must  come  to  the  rome  wher 
Lucyfer  ys] 


I 


MS*  m 
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Mtchaell 
Devme  warbarthun  nawe  order 
800     hellyn  yn  mes  lucyfer 

a  thesempys  mes  an  nef 

LuCYFftB 

ty  chet  gwraf  tha  examnya 


prage  y  fyn  dew  ow  damnya 
ha  me  mar  gollowe  ha  ereif 


Mtchaell 

305     rag  y  bosta  melagas 
hag  in  golan  re  othys 
der  reson  thys  me  a  breif 

ty  foole  prag  na  bredersys 
a  thorn  dew  f  feata  gwryes 
310    ynweth  ganso  exaltys 

dres  myos  eall  in  nef  sethys 
oma  yn  y  drone  sethys 

[lei  lucyfer  offer  to  go  ffpe 
to  the  trone] 


LUCTFEB 

even  in  trone  manaf  setha 
ban  ketb  place  mannaf  gwetha 
815  whath  yn  spyta  theis 

keffrys  me  ham  cowetha 
der  gletha  a  vyn  trea 
ow  bosaf  moy  worthya 

agis  an  tase  sure  pub  pryes 


hQcwm 
Thou  fellow,  1  will  examitit'  thee. 
Wliy  will  Gi>ti  condemn  me 
And  I  so  bright  and  strong? 

Becauee  thou  art  aceurded, 
And  in  heart  overproud, 
By  reason  I  will  prove  to  thee. 

Thou  fool,  why  consideredsl  thou  not 
Thaf  thou  wast  made  by  God's  haod. 

Also  bj  Hinj  (tjEalted 

Above  nil  angda  in  heaven  stated, 
Here  in  His  throne  seated? 


LtjrirER 

Even  on  (ibe)  throne  will  I  sit. 
And  the  same  place  I  will  keep 
tifi  Yet  in  spit^e  of  thee. 

Likewise  I  and  mf  eomradet 

By  sword  will  try 

That  I  am  more  worthier 

Than  the  Father  surely  always. 
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Gabrtell 

320    wanothans  myns  es  yn  nef 
gwren  in  kerthe  helly  yef 
tba  effarn  tha  dewolgowe 


fo.  4  b. 


ha  why  oil  ye  gowetha 

kewgh  in  kerth  in  weth  gon^a 
825  crowokyowhe  y  gans  clethythyow 
[Let  them  fight  w'^  swordis  and  in  ike  end  Lucj/fer 
voydeth  ^  goeth  dottne  to  hell  apareled  fou>le  w*^  /yrf 
about  hem  turning  to  hell  and  every  degre  of  devylls  of 
lether  ^  spirytis  on  cordis  runing  into  y'  playne  and  io 
remayne  ther^  9  angells  after  Lucyfer  goeth  to  hell] 


LUCYFER   IN   BELL 

owte  ellas  gallaf  fasowe 
ythesaf  in  Tewolgowe 

ny  allaf  dos  anotha 
in  pyth  downe  ythof  towles 
880    abarth  in  efam  kelmys 

gans  chayne  tane  a  dro  thymo 


Eyn  nam  bona  lowena 
yma  lower  8kym[n]ys  genaf 
an  Elath  sure  tha  drega 


Decs  pater 
fo.  5  a.  835     Gallas  Lucifer  droke  preve 

mes  an  nef  tha  dewolgowe 
ha  lemyn  vn  y  lea  ef 
me  a  vyn  heb  falladowe 
vn  dean  formya 


[Adam  and  Eva  aparUt  in  whytt  lether  in  a  pku» 
apoynted  by  the  conveyour  ^  not  to  be  sene  tffU  tkef 
be  called  ^  thei  knell  ^  ryse] 
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340    in  valy  ebron  devery 
rag  collenwall  aredy 
an  le  may  teth  anotha 

dell  ony  onyn  ha  try 
tus  ha  mab  in  trinitie 
345     me  a  wra  ge  dean  a  bry 

havall  thagan  face  wbare 

hag  a  wbeth  yn  [th]y  body 

sperys  may  hallas  bewa 
ban  bewnas  pan  an  kelly 
350        }an  doer  te  a  dreyll  arta 

[Let  Paradyce  be  fynelye  made  wyih  ii'  fayre  trees  tii 
yt  And  an  appeU  epon  the  tree  ^  som  other  frute  one 
the  other 

Adam  save  in  ban  in  cloer 

ha  trayle  }a  gyke  ha  tha  woys 
preda[r]  me  thath  wrill  a  thoer 
havall  y*  then  pen  ha  tros 

[A  fowntaine  in  Paradice  ^  fyne  /t&wers  in  yt  painted] 
855    myns  es  in  tyre  hag  in  woer 
wamothans  kymar  gaUoB 
yn  serten  rag  dry  ascore 
ty  a  yew  may  fota  loose 

[Let  the  father  put  Adam  into  paradise] 
rag  tha  garenga  lemyn 
860        me  a  vyn  gwyll  paradice 
place  delicyons  dres  ehan 
rag  ow  fleasnre  yta  gwrys 

[Lett  flowres  apeare  im  paradice] 
lower  flowrys  a  bub  ehan 
yn  place  ma  yta  tevys 
865     ha  frutes  war  bub  gwethan 

y  teyf  gwaf  ha  have  keffrys 

ha  lemyn  war  oil  an  place 

me  a  wront  theis  bos  gwethyas 
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540     In  (the)  valley  of  Hebron  (?)  certainly 
Til  fill  pp  reifcdily  , 

H     s  n     Tbe  pluce  that  be  went  from* 

A«  we  are  one  and  three 
Father  and  son  in  trinity. 
Ub     f  win  make  thee,  man^  of  clay 
Like  to  our  face  anon. 

And  blow  into  thy  body 

A  spirit,  that  thou  may  at  live. 
And  the  life  when  thou  loaest  it 
£50         To  the  earth  thoti  ehalt  turn  again. 
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Adam,  stand  up  clearlyC?) 

And  turn  to  fleih  and  to  blood. 

Consider  that  I  have  made  thee  of  earth 
like  to  me  to  the  head  and  foot. 


All  that  IB  in  land  and  in  aea 

On  them  lake  power. 
Certainly  to  bring  offspring 

Thou  ahalt  live  till  thou  art  gray* 


For  love  of  thee  now 
iiQ        I  win  make  Paradise, 

A  place  delicious  above  (any)  kind: 
For  my  pleasure  it  is  made. 

Abundance  of  flowers  of  every  kind 
In  this  place  are  grown j 
36&     And  fruits  on  every  tree 

Shall  grow  winter  and  summer  likewise* 

And  now  over  aU  the  place 
I  grant  to  thee  to  be  guardian: 

L.  340,  Better  *in  the  valley  of  tbe  skj'  or  'under  the  skji  *hren, 
yarioualy  »peLt  risguliirly  occurs  in  this  sense.  See  0,  18,  1245,  and 
supri  1  S3  y^^fTi,    Williams  in  Ms  Dictonary  gives  also  ybr-Qn^  jfbbem^  ^. 


•  Uk  OKKACOM  OP  THE  VOBJL 

^\ai  bub  fruie  UiM>we  hs  bsiv 
iiuLb  ploMiMirH  then  me  a  ufep 

/^oyi^  f o  Ike  h-ttj 

'>o>\i-  bvih  ware  thymmo  pab  prres 
(It  ki'th  ^Wtflbmi  ma  amma 

nil*  .It bo  rbardg  a  vhe  pub  tra 

tu  wnbau  lua  ow  henwys 

^MviUaii  golbvao  droke  ba  da 
\uM  |'>U*  ^   t'rtiie  by  taiftys 

u'  ;i  %>lb  dauipuvtt  ractba 
!t.«  ^ul^uvi  .iiikowt«  dretba 
.«    «  wib  t»ivdar  heuua 

i«(  iuc^^itwK'k  ow  tterten 
^\\v^;«»  <%aa4M  >  hutiyu 


. .     ««     A*»K»     disr  J  W«tf  tnti  Qf  mdmm  is  syde] 
.j^.      .-^-^    v    M^^    tr-^w-  tma  $s  t  she  by 


V4.jua     a 


•v^      -v-w^** 
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Over  every  fruit,  herbs  and  seeds 
370        To  thy  pleasure  I  leave  thee. 

But  be  thou  ware  for  me  always 

This  same  tree  to  kiss: 
Take  care  that  it  be  not  meddled  with, 

I  charge  thee  above  everything. 

37ft     This  tree  is  named 

(The)  tree  of  knowledge  of  evil  and  good: 
If  its  fruit  be  tasted 

Thou  shalt  be  damned  for  it; 
And  a  subject  of  Death  through  it 
380     Thou  shalt  be  —  consider  that. 

A  mournful  thing  (it)  is,  certainly. 
To  see  Adam  by  himself, 
Without  companionship. 


Adam,  sleep  thou  now: 
365        From  thee  draw  a  rib 
I  will  from  thy  side. 

And  of  that  right  certainly 
I  will  make  for  thee  a  spouse. 


Straightway  from  one  of  thy  ribs 
390     I  will  make  for  thee  an  equal. 

Every  hour  for  thee  to  help  thee. 


Adam 
Oh,  Oh,  Oh,  my  good  LordI 

Woman  she  shall  be  called. 
Of  my  body  thoa  madest  that. 
Eve  of  my  rib  was  made: 
Wherefore  thoa  art  blessed. 
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Father 

[Lei  fyshe  of  dyuers  sortis  apeare  ^  serien   beasiis  as 
oxen  kyne  shepe  ^  such  Hke] 
Adam  yta  an  puskas 
ethen  in  ayre  ha  bestas 

kekeffrys  in  tyre  ha  more 
400     ro  thothans  aga  henwyn 
y  a  [thue]  theth  gorwmyn 

saw  na  bashe  y  '  war  neb  coore 

Adam 
[Ai  the  Father  is  comandem*  she  [leg.  they]  eryseih] 
yth  henwaf  bewgh  ha  tarow 
oU  an  chattall  debarowe 
405  aga  henwyn  kemerans 

marth  ha  casak  hag  asan 

ky  ha  cathe  ha  logosan 

deffrans  etban  ba  serpentis 
[A  fyne  serpent  made  tp'*  a  virgyn  face  ^  yolowe  heare 
vpon  her  head] 

i  rof  henwyn  than  pnskas 
410    shewyan  pengamas  selyas 

me  aa  recken  oU  dybblans 

[Let  the  serpent  apeare  ^  also  gees  ^  hennes] 

Fatheh 
rag  bonas  oil  teake  ba  da 

yn  whea  dyth  myns  es  formys 
aga  sona  me  a  wra 
415         may  fon  sytbvaa  dyth  henwys 


MS.  ym. 


an  dyth  sure  a  bowesva 
a  bub  dean  a  vo  sylwys 
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God  the  father 


Adam,  behold  the  fishes, 
Birds  in  air  and  beasts, 

Likewise  in  land  and  sea. 
400     Give  to  them  their  names: 

They  will  come  to  thy  command, 

But  do  not  abash  (?)  them  in  any  way. 

Adam 

I  name  thee  Cow,  and  Bull: 

All  the  cattle  separately  (?) 

405  Their  names  let  them  take. 

Horse  and  Mare  and  Ass, 
Dog  and  Cat  and  Mouse, 

Divers  Birds  and  Serpents. 


I  give  names  to  the  Fishes, 
410    Breams  (?)  Gurnets  and  Eels, 

I  will  reckon  them  all  distinctly. 


G^D  THE   FATHER 

For  that  all  are  fair  and  good, 

In  six  days  all  that  are  formed, 
I  will  bless  them 
415        So  that  the  seventh  day  may  be  called 

The  day  surely  of  rest 
By  eveiy  man  that  shall  be  saved. 

c2 
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in  desquethyans '  a  hena 
me  a  bowas  desempys 
[After  the  father  hath  spoken  lett  hem  deparie  to  keavet 
in  a  clowdej 

LUCTFIB 

420    Gallas  genaf  bager  dowle 

tha  pytt  effarn  mes  an  nef 
ena  me  a  theke  an  rowle 
ba  lemyn  in  payne  pur  greif 
ytbesaf  [|]a  thewer  nefra 

435     nynges  thymo  remedy 

an  trespas  ytbo  mar  vras 
ny  amownt  wbelas  mercye 
my  a  wore  ny  vyn  an  tase 
ow  foly  |[j]mmo  gava 

fo.  6  a.     430    rag  benna  oU  an  vengens 
a  allaf  tba  brederye 
me  a  vyn  gonetb  dewbans 
der  neb  for  a  vras  envy 
ny  wraf  vry  warbyn  pewa 

435     me  a  wore  yma  formys 

gans  an  tag  yn  dean  a  bry 
bavall  tbotha  ytbew  gwryes 
oU  y  gorffe  m[ar]  pur  sembly 
ny  allaf  perthy  benna 

440     envyes  ove  war  y  bydn 
me  a  vyn  towlall  neb  gyn 
tbe  dulia  mara  callaf 

gans  dew  ytbew  apoyntes 
warden  war  oil  paradys 
445     der  benna  ytbof  grevys 
y  wellas  eve  exaltys 
ba  me  dres  fa  yaeldar 
'  IfS.  dowhetbyans. 
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In  declaration  of  that 
I  will  rest  forthwith. 


LocYFEn 

430    There  has  gone  with  me  an  ugly  fall 

To  (the)  pit  of  Hell  out  of  the  Heaven. 
There  I  shall  hring  the  role, 
And  now  in  pain  fuU  strong 
I  am  to  endure  always. 

425    There  is  not  a  remedy  to  me, 
The  trespass  was  so  great: 
It  avails  not  to  seek  mercy: 
I  know  the  Father  will  not 
Forgive  me  my  folly. 

480    Therefore  all  the  vengeance 
Which  I  can  think  on, 
I  will  work  forthwith 

Through  some  way  of  great  hatred  — 
I  make  no  aooount  of  living. 

4S.S     I  know  there  is  formed 

By  the  Father  a  man  of  clay: 
Like  to  Him  is  he  made: 
All  his  body  so  very  seemly  — 
I  cannot  bear  that. 

440    I  am  envious  against  him: 
I  will  cast  some  gin 

To  deceive  him  if  I  can. 

By  Ood  he  is  appointed 
Warden  over  all  Paradise: 
446    Therefore  I  am  grieved 
To  see  him  exalted. 

And  me  brought  to  lowness. 


J.;Ml^«   ilMftVIHr 


^^K       IV«.-      ..>*k«^ 


'«      ••>  .l^l* 


rt         ■  •. 


•^^- 
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To  tbat  (man)  there  b  a  houiewife. 
A  woman  (wha)  is  named  Ere: 
4&0     Made  from  hm  rib  waa  she, 

Marvtfllous  fair  above  everything. 
But  ber  knowledge  is  btittle. 

I  will  if  I  can 

Seek  some  way  to  tempt  her, 
4^5  As  I  am  a  subtle  fellow. 


3d 


uh 
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Now  Adam  ie  lording  (it) 
Like  a  Duke  in  Paradise^ 
And  I  a  loiterer  here, 
In  bell,  in  fire  always 

In  great  pain  (?)  a  burning* 

But  the  aame  Adam  is  made, 

I  know  without  doubt  in  (the)  case. 

To  fill  up  the  rooms 

That  aro  in  heaven,  through  my  great  pride. 
Empty  through  me  and  my  roeyny. 

But  if  I  can  through  a  device 

Make  Adam  to  hearken  to  me, 
I  shall  have  brought  him  to  pains. 

Bo  chat  he  shall  never  come  to  the  heaven 
If  be  will  hearken  to  me. 


But  Eve  I  will  essay. 
She  is  easier  to  deceive 
Than  Adam  right  tmly, 
And  more  simple* 


4Ta     Also  it  behoves  me  not  to  be  seen 

Myself  in  this  same  shape* 
Uglily  am  I  defaced: 
Nothing  can  be  uglier 
Ye  all  see. 
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Belzabub 
480    hager  lower  os  me  an  vow 
yn  myske  oil  an  thewoUow 
nyges  hackra 

rag  henna  whela  neb  jyn 
po  an  vyadg  ny  dale  oye 
485     eva  thysa  a  theglyn 

mar  uthicke  pan  wella  by 
tbetb  fegure  yn  ketbe  delma 

ba  mar  gwreta  bargayne  Bore 
ty  a  vith  lower  bonorys 
490    awes  dew  kentbewa  fore 

in  forma  mar  pytb  tullys 
me  a  vytb  compes  ganao 

LUCTFER 

na  berth  dowte  me  an  prevent  [leg.  preves] 
hage  thro  lower  tba  paynes 
495  me  a  levar  jea  £atla 

[Let  the  serpeni  waii  in  the  pUdnl 

an  tas  a  rug  der  entent 

in  myske  oil  prevas  in  bys 
formya  preve  henwis  serpent 

hag  ythew  wondrys  fashes 
500  tba  virgin  deke  pur  havall 

sottall  ythew  gans  henna 

a  vghe  beast  na  preaf  yn  bys 
yn  henna  manaf  entra 
ha  prevathe  tba  baradice 
505  me  a  vyn  mos  heb  fyUall 


kyn  na  wore  by  cowse  banna 
me  as  rowle  by  del  vannaf 
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Belzebub 

480    Uglj  enough  thoa  art,  I  vow  it: 
Amongst  all  the  devils 
There  is  none  uglier. 

Therefore  seek  some  gin 

Or  the  journey  will  not  be  worth  an  egg. 
485     Eve  at  thee  will  wince  (?) 
When  she  sees  so  ugly 
Thy  figure  in  this  same  manner. 

And  if  thou  makest  thy  bargain  sore 
Thou  shalt  be  honoured  enough, 
490     Notwithstanding  God,  though  He  be  wise ; 
In  this  way  if  He  be  deceived 
I  shall  be  straight  with  Him. 


LUCIFEB 

Have  no  fear  —  I  will  prove  him. 
And  bring  (him)  enough  to  pains; 
495  I  will  tell  thee  how. 


The  Father  did  by  intent 

Amongst  all  (the)  worms  in  (the)  world 
Form  a  worm  named  Serpent, 

And  (it)  is  wondrously  faced, 
500  To  a  fair  virgin  very  like. 

Subtle  (it)  is  therewith 

Above  beast  or  worm  in  (the)  world. 
Into  that  I  will  enter. 

And  privately  to  Paradise 
505  I  will  go  without  fail. 

Though  she  knows  not  (how)  to  speak  a  drop, 
I  will  rule  her  as  I  wish; 
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ha  kyos  es  dos  a  lena 
tha  adam  ha  tha  eva 
510  me  a  wra  neb  enfugy 

TOBPEK   DEVTLL 

gura  in  della  me  ath  pjs 

par  dell  osta  jowle  wylly 
mar  gwreth  henna  honorys 
ty  a  vyth  bye  venarye 
515        ha  pen  rowler  warnan  n^ 
heb  dowt  in  case 

LUCYFEB 

[Let  Lucyfer  com  to  the  serpent  and  offer  to  goe  in  to  her] 
by  and  by  thou  shalt  se  that 
ha  pur  vskes  gwraf  an  pratt 

then  serpent  in  spyte  thy  face 
IThe    serpent   f>oydeth  ^   stayetk  and  [Lucyfer   agaynj 
ofereth  to  go  in  to  her] 
580     Ay  redeball  dowethy 

gorta  ha  byth  thym  rowlys 
gas  ve  tha  entra  agye 
rag  ty  ny  vethys  dowtyes 
drefan  y  bosta  mar  deke 

[Lucyfer  enireth  into  y'  serpent] 
5>5     ty  a  vyth  yntertaynes 
ha  gans  eva  sure  cregys 

thyth  fysmant  ^ethy  a  bleake 
aban  oma  close  entrys 
vnas  sche  [a]barth  agye 
580    ow  voice  oU  yta  changis 
avel  mayteth  yn  tevery 
me  ne  vethaf  confethes 
cm  bos  ynaif  fallsurye 
sottall  lower  ove  >  me  a  greys 

fo.  7  a.  5W    hag  a  vyn  mos  heb  gwill  gycke 
in  wethan  par  smoth  heb  mycke 
avell  eall  wheake  afynes 
I  MS.  eve. 


Bj  and  bye  thou  sholt  see  that, 
And  righl  quickly  1  will  do  the  trick 
To  the  serpent  in  spite  to  her  fact 


Ah  Feiy  evil  C^^ne)^  atop  (?), 
Stay  and  be  ruled  by  me; 

Allow  me  to  enter  thee, 

For  liiou  will  not  be  feared, 
Because  ihou  art  so  fair. 

TIlou  ehaU  be  entertained 

And  by  Eve  sorely  believed^  ' 

Tliy  yiittge  will  pleast»  her. 
Since  1  am  doae  entered 

In  thee,  withju^ 
My  voice  lol  it  (is)  all  chatig€:d. 

Like  a  maiden  in  eamesL 
1  shall  not  be  found  otit^ 

That  there  ja  in  me  falsehood* 
Subtle  enough  I  am,  I  believe. 

And  I  will  go  without  doing .... 
Into  a  tree  right  smoothly  without , 
like  a  aweet  angel  adorned. 
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Eva 

[Tke  serpeni  singeik  in  ike  tret] 
me  a  vyn  mos  tha  wandra 
omma  yn  mjske  an  flowrya 
540    oU  pub  pleasure  an  bysma 
yn  plasma  yta  tevys 

may  thew  oonfort  }a  welUs 


Serpent  in  the  tree 
eva  prage  na  tbeta  nes 

rag  cowse  ortbaf  ha  talkya 
vn  dra  a  won  am  gotbvas 
par  lowenake  am  gwresaa 
cola  orthaf  a  mennaa 


Eva 
[Then  eva  wondreih  of  the  Serpent  when  she  speuketk] 

pew  ostashe  es  in  wethan 
a  wartba  gans  troes  ha  cane 
550  martb  ew  genaf  thath  dewas 

worthys  me  nembes  negys 
na  byle  es  devetbys 

marth  ew  genaf  tba  wellaa 

Serpent 
na  gymmar  martb  v*  benynvaa 
555     me  a  tbeth  [|]a  the  wberes 

mes  a  neif  gans  hast  pur  vras 


rag  cowsall  theis  a  henna 

omma  lemyn  pur  brevath 
me  athe  pys  awos  neb  tra 
560        na  gymar  marth  anotha 

na  owne  v*  es  ow  gwellas 
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£▼! 


I  will  go  to  wander 
Here  among  the  flowers. 

Every  pleasure  of  this  world 
In  this  place  see  it  grown, 
So  that  it  is  a  comfort  to  see. 


SfiRPINT 

Eve,  why  dost  thon  not  draw  near 
To  speak  to  me  and  to  talk? 

One  thing,  I  know  of  my  knowledge. 
Very  joyous  woold  make  me, 
If  thou  wouldst  hearken  to  me. 


Bvi 

Who  art  thou  that  art  in  (the)  tree 
Above  with  noise  and  song? 
550  A  marvel  is  it  to  me  to  hear  thee. 

With  thee  I  have  no  business. 
Nor  whence  thou  art  come  — 
A  marvel  is  it  to  me  to  see. 


Sbrpert 
Take  no  wonder  at  all,  Ooodwife, 
555    I  have  come  to  help  thee 

Out  of  heaven  with  fall  great  haste. 

To  speak  to  thee  of  that 

Here  now  very  privately; 
I  pray  thee  on  accoant  of  anything 
5«o        Take  no  wonder  at  it, 

Nor  any  fear  in  seeing  me. 
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Eva 

nynges  owne  thym  ahanaa 
drefan  bose  mar  deake  tha  face 
na  whath  dowte  vethol  in  bys 

&6&    rag  der  tha  ere  yth  falsa 

ty  tha  tbos  an  nef  totbeta 
ha  mara  tethe  a  lena 
pur  welcom  ythose  genaf 
ha  thawell  ythe  fytbe  cregys 

570    lavar  thybma  thathe  negys 
ha  mar  callaf  )a  weras 

na  berth  dout  ny  vyth  nehya 


Serpkwt 

ow  nygys  a  dreyle  tha  lea 
mar  a  mynta  ow  kyfye ' 
575    saw  yma  thym  ahanes 

dowte  par  vras  a  anfogye 
mara  gwrees  ow  dyskevera 

Eva 

[Eva    talkeih  famylyarlye  n>'*   the   serpent   and  com 
neare  hem] 

na  vannaf  tha  theskyvra 
ow  hothman  a  tra  in  bys 
580    rag  henna  meare  tha  volta 
t}'  a  yll  gale  tha  negys 
ha  ow  threat  yw  y  vos  da 

Serpekt 

da  cotha  yw  na  thowt  perill 
war  ow  honesty  benyn  vas 
Cregy  in  the  British  Museum  M.  S. 
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Eve 

There  is  no  fear  to  me  of  thee, 
Because  thy  face  is  so  fair, 

Nor  yet  doubt  at  all  in  (the)  world. 

5C5     For  by  thy  word  it  seemed 

That  thou  camest  from  the  heaven  directly; 
And  if  thou  comest  thence 
Right  welcome  art  thou  to  me, 
And  thy  gospel  shall  be  believed. 

570     TeU  to  me  thy  errand. 
And  if  I  can  help  thee 

Have  no  fear,  thou  shalt  not  be  denied. 


SiBPieiT 
My  errand  will  torn  to  thy  profit 
If  thou  wilt  believe  me: 
575     But  there  is  to  me  from  thee 

Very  great  fear  of  misfortune. 
If  thou  dost  discover  me. 


EVB 


I  will  not  discover  thee, 

My  friend,  for  aught  in  (the)  world. 
580     Therefore  if  thou  wishest  (?) 
Thou  mayest  do  thy  errand. 

And  my  trust  is  that  it  is  good. 


Sbbpeut 
Good  it  ought  to  be,  fear  no  peril 
On  my  honesty,  good  wife; 
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585    pokeean  y  whressan  fyllell 
hag  y  fea  peth  par  vras 
ha  me  gweffa  the  vos  punyshes 


Eva 

why  a  lavar  gwyre  dremas 
henna  vea  hager  dra 
590    yma  thyouna  hyradie  bim8 
rag  gothevas  pan  dra  vea 
in  cutt  termyn  ages  negya 
C0W80W  y  praya 


Serpkkt 
me  a  levar  tbys  eva 
595        ha  coole  orthaf  os  ehan 
maga  fare  te  a  vea 
avel  dew  es  awartha 
hag  a  vffya  pub  tra 


Eva 

myhall  sera  thewgh  gramercy 
600         a  callen  dos  then  pryckna 
yth  alsan  bos  pur  very 
henna  vea  reall  dra 

bos  cooth  |a  thew  awarja 
ha  in  pub  poynt  equall  gonsa' 
605  ha  maga  fare  acoomptys 

yn  erna  re  sent  deffry 
yth  halsan  rowlya  '  pur  gay 
ha  bos  stately  |om  deoise 

y  praytha  lavar  fatla 
610         perthy  ny  allaf  pella 

MS.  gousa. 
MS.  rowtya. 


SlRPErtT 

r  tell  to  thee,  Eve, 

And  listen  to  me  qmetly  (?) 
As  wise  wouldeit  fbou  be, 
As  God  who  is  above. 
And  know  everything. 


Eve 

Sir,  I  may  tha&k  you^ 

If  I  could  eome  to  that  point 
I  might  be  fiUl  meirj; 

That  would  be  a  royal  thing 

To  be  known  to  God  above. 

And  in  every  point  equal  with  him. 

And  a^  wiae  accounted; 
Then  by  (the)  saints  really^ 
I  might  rule  very  gaily, 

And  be  stately  (according)   to  my  deviee, 

t  pray  thee  lell  me  how; 

I  cannot  b<^ar  longer: 
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me  a  v'  sure  tha  lacka 
nies  te  thym  a  lavara 
en  by  and  by. 

skeans  benyn  ew  brotall 
tii5     ha  me  nygof  over  sottall 

lavar  tbym  kyus  es  hythy 
me  at  he  pyeae  •  an  nowethys 

SlRPKilT 

me  a  levar  thys  eva 
mar  gwreth  tastya  an  frutema 
690  es  oma  war  an  wethan 

maga  fare  te  a  vea 
avell  dew  es  a  wartha 

in  nef  vhall  a  vhan 

gow  vyth  ny  lavaraf 

Eva 
[Lei  eta  look  tmgerlff  on  ike  serpeni  and  prefer 
io  deparij 
€95     what  ew  hena  tha  tbevyse 
tarn  v*  nyvyth  cregys 
henna  me  a  levar  theis 

theth  cussyllyow  in  poyntna 
me  a  levar  theis  praga 

630    dew  a  oroas  contrary 

na  thesan  tastya  henna 
hay  gommandement  pur  thefiy 
a  rose  straytly  dres  pub  tra 
na  wrellan  mellya  worty 
6S&        prag  y  wbretb  genaf  flattra 

Serpent 
fo.  8  a.  golsow  golsow  eva  ha  des  nes 
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shaoK'  ew  genaf  iha  glowas 
ow  cregy  then  grnyaw  ds 

praga  me  a  lerar  thies 
C40        J  wruge  dew  ry  an  chardgna 
genas  a  pera  tastjB 
maga  fare  te  a  irea 
in  pub  poynt  sore  aTeHa 

an  taa  ef  nj  Tjnsa  sore 
Mft     wortbe  dean  vetholl  bos  mar  fare 
tba  otbvas  a  droke  ha  da 
rag  henna  benynvas  era 
genas  ny  yannaf  flattra 

na  ny  vanaf  oaya  gowe 
«50    kooll  ge  thym  men  tha  gesky 
mar  mynta  bos  exaltys 
poken  sertayne  venarye 
why  a  vyth  avell  flehys 
bo  yn  assentys  te  a  glow 
<i&d  eva  gent[i]ll 


Eva 

yea  yea  me  a  glow 

hag  a  rose  |ym  chardge  mar  strayte 
me  am  byth  payne  ha  galarow 
mara  gwren  terry  vn  ieit 
iwu)  y  gommandement  ^yn  reyse 

par  hup  in  efarne  neffra 
ny  an  bythe  agen  trygva 

mar  n^  vyth  y  voth  sewyes. 

Sebpsht 
Taw  Taw  eva  ythos  foole 
o«&        ny  vynnys  kola  orthe  da 
me  a  ragtha  ty  an  owle 
ow  hnsyll  mar  gwreth  naha 
genaa  nygof  contentya 


The  Fatber,  He  would  not  snreljf 
Tbat  Any  man  abouM  be  so  wise 

(A§)  to  know  of  evil  aad  goodj 
Therefore,  goodwife,  Eve, 
With  thee  1  will  not  flutter, 

Nor  will  I  nsfi  a  lie* 
Listen  thou  to  mo  . , . . 

If  them  wouldst  be  exalted. 
Or  *;Ue  certainly  for  e\rer 
Ye  shall  be  like  children: 

Or  thou  hast  assented  to  it,  thou  hearoBt, 
O  en  tie  Eve. 


Yea,  yea,  I  bear, 

And  He  gave  to  me  a  charge  ao  strait 
That  I  should  have  pain  and  griefs 
If  I  should  break  a  jot 

His  commandment  given  to  ns^ 
Perhaps  in  Hell  for  ever 
We  ehull  have  oar  dwelling 

If  His  wish  be  not  followed. 


Be  silent,  be  silent,  Eve,  thou  art 
Thou  wilt  not  hearken  to  good. 

1  will  go;  for  it  thou  shalt  weep 
My  counsel  if  tliou  dost  deny. 
I  am  not  oontenled  with  thee. 
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na  Tea  me  theth  cara 
670     ny  Tynsan  theth  cosayllya 

tha  V08  bargayue  mar  vras  gwryes 


Eva 
[She  commeih  anear  ike  serpeni  agayne  and 
gevelh  heed  to  his  ttordsj 
a  cuffan  y  voja  gwyre 
me  a  sewsye  tha  tbesyre 

drefan  te  tha  tho8  an  nef 


SlRPlRT 

675     why  a  levar  gfwyre  benynTas 
ny  ryse  thewh  mystrostya  * 
an  nef  ny  the  mes  tnes  vas 
me  ew  onyn  an  sortna 

[Leii  If*  serpeni  bow  downe  the  appU  io  eta^ 
^  she  iakeihe  jf*  appellj 

re  why  kam*  thages  dremas 
680         po  an  vyadge  ny  dale  tra 
mes  y  bart  ef  an  gefia 

Eva 

ny  vannaf  bos  mar  grefnye 
tha  wetha  oU  ow  honjm 
adam  sure  dres  pob  hwny' 
685        me  an  kare  po  dew  deffan 
the  wetha  heb  shara* 


fo.   8.   b.  SlBPENT 

me  a  ysten  an  skoran 
kymmar  an  fmte  annethy 

'  MS.,  apparently,  mystnnstya. 

*  British  Maseam  MS.  ran. 

'  MS.  hwnyth. 

«  Br.  Mu8.  MS.  heb  y  shara,  "withoat  his  share" 


Give  you  a  bit  (?)  to  your  htisbaud^ 

Or  the  joiirnuy  will  not  be  worth  aught 
But  bis  part,  be  should  get  it. 


1  will  not  be  so  greedy 

To  keep  all  myieif  -- 
Adaro  surely  beyond  everj^oae 
I  love  bim  —  or  God  forbid 
To  keep  him  without  a  share. 


I  will  stretch  the  bough 
Take  the  &nit  froin  it 
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Eva 

me  a  ra  in  par  serten 
690        nj  allaf  ra  pell  perthy 

pan  vo  reys  tastya  anothy 

Skrpert 
nefra  na  gybmar  dowte 

te  a  yll  bos  par  verry 
gang  tba  lagasowe  alees 
695        te  a  weall  pub  tra  omma 
ha  pur  fure  te  a  v'  gwryes 
evell  dew  na  tbowt  henna 
eva  me  a  levar  thyes 

na  vea  me  theth  oara 
700    ny  vynsan  awos  neb  tra 

yn  ban  tha  vos  ezaltys 

Eva 
mear  a  rase  thewhy  sera 

ow  ry  cnsyll  jym  mar  stowte 
orthowh  me  a  vyn  cola 
705         ba  by  god  nynges  jym  dowte 
tha  dastya  a[n]  keth  avail 
haw  dremas  a  wor  thym  grace 

tha  weyll  vyadge  mar  nob[e]ll 
ha  re  thew  an  drengis  tase 
710        ef  am  sett  yn  ban  vhall 

hag  am  gornvall  meare  heb  dowt 

Serpent 
ke  yn  ker  eva  benynvas 
te  a  yll  gothvas  thym  grace 
rag  an  vyadge 

715     hag  adam  dell  ew  dremas 
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^^M 

I  will  do  (ao)  full  certainly;                                                      ^^^| 

«TO 

I  can  DO  longer  forbear,                                                          ^^^| 
Sitic«  Jt  ia  ueedM  to  laate  af  it.                                       ^^| 

Never  lAke  fear,                                                                     ^^^^H 
Thou  nkayeat  be  right  merry,                                             ^^^M 

[  m^  / 

With  tbine  eye^  abroad                                                              ^^^| 

1 

S9b 

Thou  wilt  see  evi^ry  tiling  here.                                            ^^^| 

And  fuH  Vkhii  thoo  shalt  be  made                                            ^^^^ 

Like  God  ~  doubt  not  that  —                                           ^^H 

E\re,  1  say  to  tbee*                                                            ^^H 

Were  It  not  that  I  love  thee.                                                     ^^^| 

700 

I  should  not  wiftb  on  account  of  anything,                              ^^^| 
On  high  that  tbou  shouldBl  be  exalted.                               ^^H 

Much  thanks  to  thee,  Sir,                                                       ^^^H 

Giving  to  me  connael  so  strong,                                      ^^^^H 

To  you  I  will  hearken,                                                          ^^^^H 

F05 

And  by  God  there  is  not  to  me  fear                                 ^^H 

To  taate  the  iame  apple*                                                    ^^^| 

And  my  huaband  will  give  me  thanks                                     ^^H 

To  make  a  voyage  so  noble»                                                 ^^H 
And  by  God  the  Trinity  Father                                               ^^| 

1 

710 

1 

He  will  set  me  up  on  bigb,                                                   ^^^| 
And  will  praise  (?)  me  much  without  doubt,                       ^^^| 

Go  ihou  away,  Eve,  good  wife,                                                  ^^^| 

Than  mayst  give  me  thanks                                                ^^H 

For  the  voyage.                                                                 ^^H 

1 

71& 

1 

And  Ad&m,  as  he  is  excellenti                                               ^^H 
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ahaoaa  a  wra.  par  rras 


Farewell  ow  br^chman  ao  n^f 
me  ath  kare  bja  Tenarr 
730     tfaa  adam  kerras  par  grevf 
me  a  tjd  the  sallogre 
ban  aTall  j  prcsentja 

[Era  departeik  to  Adam  t  preseuteik  kern 
ike  appU] 

SkBP£!IT 

gwra  yn  della  me  ath  pjA 
tj  a  glow  keen  nawothow 
m  kyos  ow  gwella»  ve  arta 

Ev% 

adam  adam  p^thetts 

gobow  thymmo  ha  des  neese 
yma  genaf  tbeth  pleycya 

na  barth  dowt  a  bratt  e8  gwryes 
730  may  woffas  thym  grasaow 

Adam 

welcom  eva  os  bcDynvas 

marsew  an  nowothow  da 
te  a  vythe  rewardyes 

ham  hollan  yn  weth  ganja 
7SS  te  a  V*  prest  theth  plegadow 

Eva 

[Skew  the  appeil  to  Adam] 
fo.  9  a.  merowgb  merowgb  orth  henma 

tomma  gaya*   avail  theys 

*  M8.  f^aja  a  avail. 
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Of  thee  will  make  very  much: 

Of  the  bargain  he  will  not  be  repentant. 


Eve 

Farewell,  my  friend  from  heaven! 
I  will  love  thee  for  ever. 
720    Unto  Adam  full  strongly  go 
I  will,  to  salute  him, 

And  the  apple  to  present  it 


Skrpert 
Do  so,  I  pray  thee. 
Thou  wilt  hear  other  news 
725  Before  seeing  me  again. 

Eve 

Adam,  Adam,  who  art  thou? 

Hearken  to  me  and  come  near. 
There  is  with  me  (somewhat)  to  please  thee. 

Do  not  bear  doubt  of  a  trick  that  is  done; 
730  So  that  thou  mayst  give  me  thanks. 

Adam 
Welcome,  Eve,  thou  art  a  good  wife! 

If  the  news  be  good 
Thou  shalt  be  rewarded, 
And  my  heart  also  with  it 
785  Thou  shalt  have  ready  to  thy  pleasure. 

Eve 

Look  you,  look  you  at  this 
See  here  a  gay  apple  for  thee; 
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mar  gwreth  tastja  anotha 
eve  a  drajle  the)o  ths  leas 
740  moj  eas  myllyow  a  bynsow 


Adam 

[Adam  is  afraffde  [at]  the  sighi  of  ike  apple] 
des  lies  gas  ve  the  wellaa 
mara  sewa  avail  da 

lavar  p[l]e  veva  kefys 


Eva 
praga  adam  ow  fryas 
745     der  dowte  es  thyes  y  wellas 
lavar  jymmo  me  atb  pyes 


Adam 

ny  bleig  thym  sight  anotha 
dowt  par  vras  yma  thy  ma 
nagewa  vas  me  a  gryes 
750    ty  mar  pe  hemma  terrys 
mes  an  wethan  defennys 
ragtha  me  a  v*  grevys 

Eva 

neffra  na  thowt  a  henna 
adam  wheak  ow  harenga 
755    me  a  levar  tbys  mar  pleag 
yn  pan  vanar  yn  bema 

sera  ha  me  ow  gwandra 
me  a  glowas  awartha 
war  an  weathan  ven  eal  wheake 
760  sure  ow  cana 

me  am  be  wondrys  fiancye 
orth  y  wellas  in  weathan 
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^1 

If  than  do»t  taste  of  it 

^H 

It  will  turn  to  tbee  to  profit. 

^^1 

740             More  than  thou&aiids  nf  pounds. 

^1 

ADAJ4 

■ 

Come  near,  leave  n»e  to  see 

^^1 

If  (it)  be  a  good  appk. 

^^^H 

Say  where  (it)  w&a  foond. 

^1 

EVK 

H 

WKy,  Adam,  my  spouse, 

^H 

u^     Much  doubt  is  (there)  to  tliee  to  see  it  — 

^^H 

Tell  to  me,  I  pray  ihee. 

H 

AOAM 

H 

• 

1 
i 

1 

(The)  sight  of  it  does  not  pleaae  me; 
A  very  great  doubt  is  to  mej 

It  ts  not  good,  I  believe; 
rm    Thou  if  this  be  plucked 
Prom  the  forbidden  tree, 

For  it  I  shall  be  grieved. 

Eve 

Never  doubt  of  that, 
Sweet  Adam,  my  love. 
j&h     I  will  tell  thtje,  if  it  pkase  (thee) 
In  what  manner  I  bad  it 

Sir,  as  I  was  wanderings 

[heard  above 

On  the  tree  a  sweet  angel 
tm            Surtdy  a  singing. 
K            I  had  a  wondrous  fancy, 
H                Seeing  bim  in  (the)  tree, 

J 
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ha  thevy  in  curtessye 
y  profyas  avell  cothman 
765  mere  a  dacklow  ram  lowta 

ha  par  worthy 


Adam 

A  eva.  eva,  ty  a  fyllas 

ow  cola  orthe  an  eal  na 
droke  polat  o  me  a  gryes 
770        neb  a  glowses  owe  cana 

hag*  athe  cossyllyas  tha  derry 
an  avail  na 


Eva 

sera  eve  a  gowsys  }ym  mar  deake 
775         ny  wothyan  tabm  y  naha 
hay  bromas  o  mar  wbeake 
may  wruge  eve  thyma  cola 
ny  thowtys  war  ow  ena 
a  falflorye 

780    hay  bromas  ytho  largya 

mar  gwrean  tastya  an  frutna 
avell  dew  ny  a  vea 
ha  maga  furre 

my  a  fylly  in  vrna 
785     a  callan  dos  then  prickna 
y  fea  bargayn  pur  fuer 


AD4M 

a  owte  owt  warnas  eva 
me  a  yll  cnssya  henna 

towles  on  tha  vyshew  bras 
790  ha  worthy  tha  gemeras 

MS.  na. 
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fo.  9  b.  henna  o  hagar  vargayne 

eva  me  a  lavar  theis 
nebas  lowre  a  vyt[b]  an  gwayne 
pan  vo  genas  cowle  comptys 
795  soweth  aylaas 


Eva 
[Profer  the  appeil  to  Adam^  he  ref 
taw  adam  na  vyth  serrys 

ny  theth  droke  whath  anotha 
an  keth  perill  yth  towtya 
hag  a  laverys  thotha 
800  oil  an  perill  in  pub  poynte 

saw  eve  thema  a  wrontyaa 
nago  thema  dowte  in  case 

war  y  perill  wondrys  coynt 


Adam 
a  molath  then  horsen  kam 
805         ha  thage  in  weth  gansa 
^  ny  an  gevyth  sure  droke  lam 

rag  tha  veadge  in  tomma 
ha  worthy  )a  gawas  blame 


Eve 

ILtH  her  speak  anger ly  / 
Yea  yea  me  an  gevyth  oil  an  blame 
810     tha  worthis  ge  lemyn  adam 
pynag[e]ll  for  ythe  an  game 


111 


saw  a  pony  dewyow  gwryes 
ny  veas  mal  bew  serrys 
me  a  wore  hena  ynta 

Adam 
815     Taw  Taw  na  vyth  ^ymmo  mar  uckj 


m 


mBtOliATiail  Of  TH£  WORLD, 

Tbftt  wiLs  an  ugly  burgaii^  ^rn 

Evt-%  1  will  fell  to  iJjce;        ^^t 

Littk  enough  will  lo  iht*  gum 

Wheti  It  b  with  tliae  quite  countei]* 


EvK 


^liait^ti 


Be  mleot,  Adam,  do  not  be  angered: 

Evil  hatli  not  yet  come  of  it. 
The  8&um  peril  I  feared, 

Atid  told  to  bim 

All  tbe  peril  m  evtry  paint. 

Bui  be  to  me  warranted 
Tbttt  fbere  was  not  to  me  doubt  in  (t^ie)  case, 
On  his  periU  wondrous  qonlnt. 


AnAM 
AbJ  »  curse  to  tbe  crooked  wljureson, 
m^         And  lo  thee  also  with  him: 

We  :^ball  surely  have  it  a   bad  leap. 
For  thy  voyage  this  turn^ 

And  worthy  to  get  bbune,       ^,,^^ 

EVR 

Yea,  yea,  1  shall  gel  all  the  blame 
mo     From  thee  now,  Adam, 

Whatsoever  way  tlie  game  bas  gone* 

But  if  we  were  made  gtaifl 
Thou  wouldst  not  be  at  all  (?)  angered, 
I  know  that  well. 


Ai>i%s 
its     Peaces,  peace,  do  not  b«  »o  fooliah  to  met 


Im  pta^A  vfiM  cr«<;¥« 


f #  ilipirf  j 


tm    8JT  war  oclMft  laiarov 
tait  gr  part  aa  aTaDov 

po  ow  har^D^  rt  a  §tU 

|>rafar  A«.  f  A«  gppfi 
meir  krmar  an  arall  teake 
po  sore  inier  te  hath  wT«age 
UA  an  gareoea  qajt  a  Ml 

mar  n  j  Trnjih  j  thebtwr 

Aaaw 

beua  jthew  trewath  tra 
a  ban  reT«  ;yiiiiiio  cola 
940     po  keilr  an  garensa 

es  ordnTS  inteiranTe 


1^   10  a.         eta  ^nt[i]ll  na  rrth  serrrs 
me  a  ra  oU  del  rrnnv 


I 
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The  serpent  was  too  wily. 

For  thee  in  this  same  turn. 

He  told  enough  lies  to  thee, 
And  by  thee  they  are  believed; 
My  words  will  be  proved 

So  that  there  will  be  pains  enough  for  it. 


Eve 

Yea,  yea,  thou  art  a  wise  man, 

Thou  wilt  not  listen  to  me; 
If  I  have  not  my  desire 
b25         Never  ....  here 
....  one  space. 

The  angel  that  was  in  (the)  tree 
Spoke  plain  words, 

And  I  believe  him. 

830    Sir,  in  few  words. 

Taste  thou  part  of  the  apples. 
Or  my  love  thou  shalt  lose. 

See,  take  the  fair  apple. 
Or  surely  between  thee  and  thy  wife 
835  The  love  quite  shall  fail, 

If  thou  wilt  not  eat  it 


Adam 

That  is  a  mournful  thing 

Since  it  is  needful  to  me  to  hearken. 

Or  to  lose  the  love 

That  is  ordained  between  os. 

Gentle  Eve,  do  not  be  angered; 
I  will  do  all  as  thou  wishest: 

e2 


^  THE  CK£AO:*5  fj¥  THE  VO 

iEfm  f^THhe  hem  ike  mp^J 

Eli 
^t-*  £^T*  Ill's:  bad^!!^ 
drtTOE  t"'^^  -.'«■  fearers* 

Sirrrr   All    kval]    2.A   iafTnA 

<k»wT  Sir  Cc=jl«  iLft  =*rnf 

^4^n  ^trtrtik  ike  mfpii  mmd  doiJk  imsi  $i  mmd  so 
rrpemitik  m»4  tkromtik  fi  mmm^} 

Adim 
ogfa  t.*gii  tnrw  nj  re  behjis 

h«  re  dorrks  a  a  deffen 
A  teli^  lirL^^ii  hcb  gr&ce 
#:.;         TV  rue  tuIUs  Te  hrb  keii« 

a|^n  corfow  nooth  gmllaA 

Oirre  vaniaa  pab  tenrwhan 

cm  gwetfaen  ny  gaos  de^l  gUs^ 

agec  prerrtta  par  gl«>9e 

*^*    y  whoo  gwriv  dew  agen  ua 
y  sor  tfajD  y  teige  pur  rraft 
mf  ao  «appQee 

[Era  lokeik  rpom  Adam  rety  sirmm^i^  mmd  spekeik 
[mot I  mjf  Ikimtjl 

meere  merp  an  gwelta  era 
yma  ef  ow  toos  omma 
*<&     rag  njeth  dt-an  ny  a  Ifmaia 
tha  gDtha  in  telUr  close 

FriTBER 

adam  adam  pandra  wivth 

prage  ny  tfaetfa  tbum  m-elcooiuia 


8A0 
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Bring  (it)  to  me  immediately, 
And  1  will  eat  it. 


Ev£ 

Yea,  do  thus  to  me, 
Because  my  living  love 

Is  to  thee  for  ever. 
See  this  apple  here, 
Take  and  eat  quickly. 

Lest  I  be  angry  with  thee. 


Adam 
Oh,  oh,  sad!  we  have  sinned, 
And  have  broken  the  prohibition. 

0  evil  woman,  without  grace, 

Thou  hast  deceived  me  without  pity. 

Our  bodies  have  gone  naked; 

Look  upon  us  (on)  every  side: 
Ivet  us  clothe  ourselves  with  green  leaves. 
Our  privities  full  close. 

1  know  truly  God  our  Father 

Ilis  anger  to  os  will  carry  very  great, 
I  suppose  it. 


Look,  look,  seest  thou  him.  Eve? 
He  is  coming  here: 
For  shame  let  as  come  from  hence, 
To  hide  in  a  close  place. 

QOD   THE   FATHER 

Adam,  Adam,  what  doet  thoa? 

Why  comcst  thou  not  to  welcome  me? 
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Ada« 
flrffan  ow  bot  Dootfa  heb  qoech 

yn  UflJar  ma 

Ffathes 
Iflig  lmte$  red$  to  caw>er  tker 

pyw  a  thysqoetbas  thjso 

ttiN  VfiH  noth  tryes  corf  ba  bregfa 
\tm\y\\  lilt  fnifo  grac€  na[th]vo 
iiTft         tnotiNH  tho  fhibbry  heb  peygbe 
prnff  y  wresta  in  della 

AD4II 

tbyma  vi*  why  a  rose  gwreag 

bona  yw  all  rha  vlamya 
h>  a  ilftrra^  iin  avail  teake 
K«n        ban;  an  ditm  thym  tha  dastja 

FtATHEa 

a  luin  f^>l»ta  orfy  by 

ba  ^yibyll  dr^  ow  defan 
in  wb^y*  luvyr  tba  ibybbry 

ly  M  wra  bys  \ib  worffiui 
*.^N     tf»\-a  prag  y  ^rr.Ma  g\v 

fnlln  lb*  brxa*  boh  kon 


K%A 

1o.  10  b.  an  Mvf^^  dor  ^afenrye 

am  t«vnpr>:aii  tbii  wlrludwll  bena 
bag  >    pr»-»Ynwa*  ib*  ^-w 
RfH         X   f^ihan  1^  ^  oil  nofru 
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Adam 

Because  of  my  beiog  naked  wkhoat  a  garment, 
870        From  thee  I  went  to  hide 
In  this  place. 

Gk)D   THE   FATHER 


Who  discovered  to  thee 

Thy  being  naked,  feet,  body  and  arm  ? 
Now  the  fruit,  grace  there  was  not  to  thee 
875         To  go  to  eat  it  without  sin: 
Why  hast  thoa  done  so? 


Adam 

Unto  me  you  gave  a  wife; 

She  is  all  to  blame: 
She  broke  the  fair  apple. 

And  brought  it  to  me  to  taste. 


OOD   TUE    FATHER 

Since  thou  hast  hearkened  to  her. 
And  done  against  my  prohibition. 

In  sweat  labour  to  eat 
Thou  shalt,  even  to  thy  end. 

Eve,  why  didst  thou 

Deceive  thy  spouse  without  meroy? 

Eve 
The  Serpent,  by  falsehood 
Tempted  me  to  do  that; 
And  promised  to  me 
That  we  should  be  the  better  always: 
This  is  true. 
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Ffather 
rag  ty  tha  gulla  ortye 

ha  talla  tha  bryas  leel 
nefra  gostyth  thy  gorty 
ft95         me  a  ordayne  bos  ben3m 
trust  gy  thorn  gear 

may  moyghea  y  lavyer  hy 

der  weyll  ow[?]  gorhemen  troghe 
na  heb  mear  lavyer  defry 
900         beojTtha  nystevyth  floghe 


[the  father  spekeik  to  tke  serpemij 


prag  y  wresta  malegas 
lavar  aga  thulla  y 


SlRPldT 

me  a  lavar  theis  an  case 
rag  bos  dethy  joy  mar  vras 
905        ha  me  pab  ere  ow  leaky 

Ffathbr 

serpent  rag  aga  themptya 
mer  a  l>ayne  es  thyes  om3rs 

malegas  es  dres  pub  tra 

ha  dreis  preif  ha  beast  in  bys 

910    owne  ahanas  rag  neffra 

dean  an  gevyth  pub  preis 
ha  te  preif  a  wra  cruppya 
ha  slynckya  war  doer  a  heys 

yntcr  ye  bays  hy  ha  tee 
915        me  a  wra  envy  neffra 
ha  henna  theth  pedn  ^a  gy 
than  doer  sure  a  wra  eroppya' 
MS.  crappy  a. 
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Gk>D   THE    FITHBH 

Because  thou  didst  hearken  to  her, 

And  deceive  thy  loyal  spouse. 
Ever  subject  to  her  husband 
«9.s         I  ordain  Woman  to  be  — 
Trust  thou  to  my  word. 

Let  her  travail  increase 

Tlirough  breaking  my  command, 
Nor  without  much  travail  surely 
900         Shall  she  ever  have  children. 


Why  didst  thou,  Accursed, 
Say,  deceive  them? 


Serpkrt 
I  will  say  to  thee  the  case. 
For  that  there  was  to  her  joy  very  great, 
^05         And  I  every  hour  a  burning. 

God  the  father 

Serpent,  for  tempting  them 

Much  pain  is  ordained  to  thee. 

Accursed  art  thou  beyond  every  thing. 
And  beyond  snake  and  beast  in  (the)  world. 

910     Fear  of  thee  for  ever 

Man  shall  have  it  always; 
And  thou,  Serpent,  shalt  creep. 
And  slink  on  (the)  ground  along. 

Between  her  seed  and  thee 
9n         I  will  put  hatred  ever, 
And  she  thy  head  for  thee 

Shall  surely  pierce  (?)  to  the  Earth. 


L^VXIBl 


/Lflf  iMTfftr  CMS  npir  if  Ife  sef|WBr,  ike  9erpemi  rt- 


n>    liifZD  skftpr  ov  bourn  rcuna 
viiT  a  ^«>Mli  osBft  tivrhm 

MM"    tki  eiani  t  low 
ponmiTv  4«r 


fo.  11  a.  hmn  serpeci  tj«gan$  Tnm 

nefrm  nribe  ali^na 
MS         rmg  ytbew  mjJecms  bn» 

A»AH 

a  da5e  dew  at  he  wullowrs 
aban  ove  tha  throke  towlTS 
graant  tbeth  creator  me  atfa  pjs 
Da  part  a  ojle  a  yer^ 

Ffatheb 
940     adam  kjns  es  dewath  an  bys 
me  a  wront  oyle  meroye  tbeis 
ha  tba  eva  theth  wrethtye 
'  MS.  slyntya. 
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Lucifer 
Here  is  an  oglj  vojuge, 
So  that  I  may  lament  ala8. 
^ii)    I  have  proved  myself  a  weak  husbandman, 
So  that  I  am  appointed  to  great  pain, 
To  (the)  pit  of  hell,  my  chief  place. 


I  will  begin  to  creep 

And  slink  on  (the)  ground  along; 
925     To  my  own  shape  I  am 

Turned,  you  see  here  — 
An  evil  puilai  and  great. 

Though  I  have  not  joy, 
The  churl  Adam  and  Eve 
930     To  hell  will  come  to  me. 
And  their  issue  for  ever 

Appointed  by  the  Father's  mouth. 

And  let  the  serpent  dwell  there: 
Never  let  it  come  thence 
935        For  it  is  accursed  greatly. 


Adam 

0  Father  God,  from  thy  light 
Since  I  am  cast  to  evil, 

Grant  to  thy  creature,  I  pray  thee, 
Some  part  of  (the)  oil  of  mercy. 

Goo   TUE   FATHER 

940     Adam,  before  (the)  end  of  the  world, 

1  will  grant  oil  of  mercy  to  thee, 
And  to  Eve  thy  goodwife. 
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SOW  pur  wyre  thy  mo  ve  creis 
worth  t)ia  wreak  drefan  cola 
945     rag  terry  an  keth  frates 

a  wmg  defenna  ^a  wortes 
apeam  y  teg  thym  ha  speras 
ban  earbes  an  keth  doma 
ty  a  thebar  in  tha  wheys 
950         theth  vara  pur  w}Te  nefra 
arna  veys  arta  treyles 

an  keth  doer  kyns  a  wriiga' 
a  thowst  omma  y  fus* 

ha  tha  thowst  y  theth  arta 

[Let  ike  father  ascend  to  keate 


Adam 
955     theth  voth  rebo  coUenwys 

arlath  nef  ban  byes  keverys 
me  a  yll  bos  lowanheys 
kyns  es  bos  dewath  an  bys 
cawas  an  oyle  a  vercy 

960     kynthaw  paynes  ow  cortas 
in  eifarn  in  neb  place 
my  ew^   neb  an  dendyllas 
drefan  an  defan  terry 


FfaTHER    l^'  IIEAVE^i 

mehall  yskydnyow*  eall  splan 
965     hellowgh  adam  gans  cletha  dan 
hay  wreage  mes  a  baradice 

ha  deaw  gweth  dothans  gwra  doen 
tbaga  hutha  pub  Season 

aga  nootha  na  ve  gwellys 


'  MS.  wrufifaf. 

»  MS.  fens 

•  MS.  ow. 

•  MS.  yskydmyow. 
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But  right  truly  beliere  me; 

Because  of  bearkening  to  tby  wife 
To  break  tb<i  same  fruits 

Whkb  I  dia  forbid  thee, 
Tborns  shall  bear  for  me  (leg*  thee)  and  briara 

And  the  herbs  —  that  same  earth. 
Thou  a  hah  eat  in  thy  sweat 

Thy  bread  right  truly  ever, 
Until  I  boo  nrt  again  turned 

The  4*  a  rue  uarth  I  made  first. 
From  dust  herti  thou  waat. 

And  to  duBt  tliuu  goest  agam. 


77 


Adam 
Ub     Thy  will  bo  fuUiUed, 

Lord  of  HeaTe<a  and  the  world  likewiBo* 
r  may  be  glad 
Before  ia  (the)  ead  of  the  world. 
To  get  the  oil  of  mercy. 

M(i    Though  there  be  pains  waiting 
In  hell,  in  every  place, 
1 1  IB  I  who  have  deserved  it, 

Because  of  breaking  the  probibitiou. 


TmR    FATIIRn    tW    HKAVRn 

Michael,  descM^nd  you,  bright  An  gel. 
«*     Hunt  you  Adam  witli  a  aword  of  tire, 
And  hia  wiie,  out  h-otu  Paradise, 

And  two  garments  carry  unto  them 
To  cover  tJiem  in  ev^ry  season. 

That  their  nakedneSB  be  not  seen. 


I  d€t.  Bntlsh  Museum  Uanuscnpt  h&s  Pty^  --  ^we  have  deserved  U*' 


7M  THE  €SIA€OS  OT  THE 

M  TCMAIIA    O   WmATKM 


mmftB] 


adjun  ke  in 

tba  grej*  aa  bjs  tha  vema 
9;s     te  tba  hoBTB  thm  IwDm 
tfaeth 


/rA«  §mrmemtis  ofskfmmes  f  he  ferem  to  mdmm  mmderi 
hff  ike  mrn^ea.  Recemre  ike  §mnaemHs.  Let  ikem  deperl 
awi  of  pmrmdiee  mmd  c^bs  mmd  erm  fmiomim^  ikemu  let 
ikem  pmi  am  ike  §mnmemiU  mmd  sketre  m  tp^mdeil  mmi  § 
dgsimg] 

adam  attoiBa  djUas 
hage  era  thagea  qoedia 

fl^fstenowgh  tohat  gveakcs 

MO     fl^slenowgfa  trohan  daras 

rag  OBiiiia  nj  wrewgfa  tz«ga 
ages  tooles  tha  hallas 
hagps  pegaas  tha  netha 
y  towns  P*>7^ 


DK4TH 

»^i     me  yw  cannas  dew  ankow 
omma  dretha  app^iYDtrs 
rag  terry  gormenadow 
tha  adam  ganB  dew  omys 
ef  a  rerre  hay  ayahew 

no     yn  della  ythew  povDtyes 
tha  vyns  a  vewa  in  hyes 

me  the  latba  gans  ow  gen 


970 
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Michael  in  hiavin 

Lord  I  will  do  that: 
Ready  with  me  is  everything 
To  go  to  them  from  hence. 

Adam,  go  out  of  the  land 

To  (the)  midst  of  the  world  to  live, 
Thou  thyself  to  dig, 

Thy  wife  ¥rith  thee  to  spin. 


Adam  here  is  raiment, 
And  Eve,  to  clothe  yon. 

Hasten  ye,  let  them  be  worn. 

Hasten  ye  through  the  door. 
For  here  ye  shall  not  dwell. 

Your  tools  to  delve, 

And  yoor  needments  to  spin 
Are  prepared. 


Death 

985     I  am  Qod's  messenger.  Death, 
Here  by  Him  appointed. 
For  breaking  commandments 
To  Adam  by  Qod  ordained, 
He  should  die  and  his  issae. 

990    Thus  is  it  appointed 

To  ail  that  shall  live  in  (the)  world, 
I  to  slay  them  with  my  spear. 
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adam  da  eva  pegha 
ha  deffan  an  tas  terry 
wi   mernans  ny  wressans  tasty  a 
mes  in  pleasure  Tenarye 
y  a  wreMa  prest  bewa 

omma  eve  ytho  poyntyes 
cheif  warden  war  paradioe 
louo  ha  der  pegh  a  eovejrtes 
oil  y  joye  ythew  kellya 
may  fetha  paynes  ragtha 

gans  an  Jowle  y  fowns  tulles 
der  an  serpent  malegas 
1005  dell  welsowgh  warbarth  omma 

[Death  departeik  away] 


Adam 

henna  ythew  trewath  bras 
der  an  serpent  malegas 

ny  tha  vonas  mar  gocky 
may  thew  kellys  diyn  an  place 
1010       o  ornes  thyn  lean  a  ioye 
tha  vewa  omma  neffra 

lemyn  Eva  ow  fryas 

henna  ytho  tha  folly  gye 
rag  henna  paynes  pur  vras 
1U15       yma  ornes  ragan  ny 

may  hellyn  kyny  dretha 

Eva 
me  ny  wothyan  gwyll  dotha 

kemya  gyrryow  teake  am  b[r]eff 
der  henna  war  ow  ena 
lofo       me  a  sapposyas  eall  neff 
ythova  denvenys  thym 


Flere  he  was  appointed 

Chief- warden  over  Faradiie, 

1000   And  through  (the)  sin  of  co^etoasness 
All  hiB  joy  i&  tost, 

So  that  there  should  be  paina  for  it 

By  the  devil  they  were  deceived, 
Through  the  accursed  aerpent, 
1005  As  ye  have  seen  together  here. 


Al>JlMl 

That  m  great  fiadnesa, 
Through  the  accursed  serpent 

That  we  were  so  foolish; 
So  that  loat  for  ue  ia  the  place 

Which  was  ordained  to  tm  ful! 
To  live  here  for  ever. 


Now  Eve  my  spouse. 

That  waa  thy  folly  t 
Therefore  pains  full  great 

Are  ordained  tor  as, 
So  that  we  may  lament  through  it. 


I  knew  not  (how)  to  do  to  him. 
So  many  fair  words  he  said  to  me; 

Therefore,  oo  my  aoul, 

I  supposed  ao  angel  of  heaven 
Was  sent  to  me. 
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•era  keo  fbau  cregr* 
J  iaitmng  o  mar  gtorre* 
o  j  wotfaran  gatbell 
nuD  lowta' 


Ad«« 
a  sofweth  Vt  tba  gregre 

tfaao  Jcywle  bra«  hay  anfbfQre 
rage  jtlio  ef  re  wjlly 
pan*  eth  in  teipenC  agje 
uat  rag  tha  dnlla 

fo.  12  a.         a  ban  onuna  oowie'  djckles 
hag  a  paradke  helljs 

me  a  vjn  dallath  palas 

rag  cawas  snsten  ha  boo6 
iia&   thjmo  ye  ha  thom  flehjs 

hag  aparell  |»  th jUaa 

Eta 
yn  wedi  me  a  Tjn  netha 
rag  gole  dillas  thom  catha 
ha  thom  flehjs  es  genjs 


Adah 
1040  ethlajs  gwef  pan  ore  genys 
ow  terry  gormenadow  dew 
hellys*  on  a  paradice 

than  noer  veys  er  agen  gew 
tra  vetholl  a  rella  leas 
loift       ny  gaTaf  omma  neb  tew 
na  soaten  moy  es  bestas 
fetla  wren  omwetha  hew 
'  MS.  rtm  lem  lowta. 

*  MS.  pen? 

•  M8.  towle. 
«  MS.  gellys. 


AD4KI 

Ab,  grief!  that  thoa  believedst 

In  Ihe  great  de?il  and  his  mtscbidfl 
For  he  w&b  too  w% 

When  he  went  into  a  serpent  within 
103U  To  deceive  thee* 

Since  we  are  quite  helpless^ 
And  bunted  from  Paradise, 
I  will  begin  to  dig, 

To  get  sustenance  and  food 
lOSi   For  me  and  ftir  my  children. 
And  apparel  and  raiment 


Likewise  I  will  spin, 

To  make  raiment  to  cover  me. 

And  for  my  children  that  are  born* 

Ad*m 

Alas^  woe  is  me  that  I  am  bortit 

Breaking  Ood's  commandments: 
Hunted  are  we  from  Paradise 

To  the  earth -world  for  our  woe. 
Any  thing  at  all  that  will  do  advantage 

I  shall  not  find  here  (on)  any  side. 
Nor  sustenance  more  than  beasts; 

How  shall  we  keep  ourselves  ali¥e? 
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ET4 


ft  UM^KW  adjun  nmgtw 
1060  «Da  Ttfaesa  flowrvf 

hft  fnit««  t«ke  aea  lew 

orU  Bcraa  pso  wrdfam 
duwDgjs  jw  an  rowle  lemjii 
IMS  EOm  ortkan  prif  eoU 


[skew  ker  ij  MommesJ 


Adas 

denw  Tabe  jma  thjm  genjt 
ha  tCTjs  jthfUB  tha  does 
why  oil  at  gweall 

cajDe  jthew  ow  mabe  eotha 
loio  ha  abell  ew  ow  mabe  vounka 
flehjs  erall  ha  geDt[e]ll 

[He  ^eakeike  io  CaymeJ 

me  a  vyn  thewhy  pojntja 
service  tha  teag  hay  gela 

rage  rowlya  eys  ha  chattell 
ioe&   cayne  tha  cliardge  ge  a  vyth 
war  kerth  barlys  ba  gwaneth 

tha  wethiU  an  dega  leall 

[He  tumeike  io  AbellJ 

hag  abell  an  oblaahyon 
war  ao  beastas  ban  nohan 
1070  ban  deridgjow  oU  in  gweall 

ha  penTO  reys  degevy 

gorowgh  y  than  mownt  tabor 
hag  eua  gwrewh  aga  lyskye 
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dowt  dew  genow  tha'  serry 
1075  mar  ny  wreeD  oblacon  leall 


Gatux 

adam  ow  thas  caradowe 
me  a  ra  heb  falladowe 

tha  worhemyn  yn  tean 

reys  yw  par -ryes  lavyrrya 
loeo  ha  gones  an  beise  omma 

tha  gawas  theny  snsten 

Abell 
[A  lamb  redff  wUk  fyre  and  insenee] 
mo8  then  menythe  me  a  vyn 
ha  gwyll  an  dega  lemyn 

ha  lesky  holma  pur  glane 

fo.  12  b.  1085   han  degvas  oil  a  bub  tra 
oblashion  sore  anotha 

me  a  dylla  oU  gans  tane 

Cayme 
ye  lyBky  ny  vannaf  ve 
an  eys  nan  frates  defirye 
1090  taw  abell  thy  mo  pedn  cowge 

me  a  guntell  dreyne  ha  spearn 
ha  glose  tha  leskye  heb  beam 
hag  a  ra  bush  brase  a  vooge 


Abell 

cayne  nyngew  henna  gwryes  vas 
1095  yn  gorthyans  tha  thew  an  tase 
gwren  agen  sacrafice  leall 
MS.  thai 


I  wiD  go  lo  the  mountain^, 
And  make  the  fcitbe  now, 

And  burn  all  this  right  clean. 


loiA   And  all  the  tithe  of  everythiog. 
An  obldtioQ  Surely  of  it 

1  will  set  forth  all  with  fire. 


C*IN 

Bnrn  it  I  will  not 

The  com  nor  the  fruits  certainly  t 

Be  silent,  Ab^K  to  me,  dot t- head  1 

I  will  gather  brambles  and  thorns 
And  dry  cowdung  to  burn  without  regret. 
And  will  make  a  great  hush  of  smoke. 


Abil 

Cain,  that  is  not  well  done; 
lots    In  honour  to  God  the  Father 

Let  08  make  our  loyal  sacrifice* 
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dew  a  therfyn  bos  gwerthjee 
gans  an  gaella  fhite  pab  preys 
me  an  gwra  a  vs  merwall 

1100  cayne  ow  brodar 
mere  ha  predar 

henna  yw  moog  wheake 


Gatmb 

taw  theth  cregye 
bema  yw  gwell  defry 
1105  te  foole  crothacke 


Absll 
ny  yll  bos 
pan  wreth  gans  glos 
thethe  sacrefice 


Catms 

re  thew  an  rose 
1110  mensan  tha  vos 
nghall  cregys 

rage  errya  sure  war  ow  fyn 
me  ath  wiske  harlot  jawdyn 
may  th-omelly  theth  kylbyn* 

[A  chawbof^e  reoiffe] 
1116  kymar  henna 
te  ploos  adla 
war  an  chala  gans  askeru  an  chaLa 

Absll 
[Abell  ifs  sirycken  wiih  a  ehawe  hone  imd  %«<l/ 
a  trew  aylace 

•  MS.  kylban. 
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God  detenninesC?)  to  be  worshipped 
With  the  best  fruit  always; 
I  will  do  it  abore  marveL 

uoo   Cain  my  brother, 
Look  and  consider; 

That  is  a  sweet  smoke. 


Cain 
Be  silent,  hang  thee! 
This  is  better  certainly. 
1105  Thon  bigbeUied  fool! 


Abel 
It  cannot  be. 

Since  thon  makest  with  dried  cowdung 
Thy  sacrifice. 

Cain 
By  Qod  who  made  him,  (?) 
1110   I  should  wish  [him]  to  be 
Hung  high. 

For  striving  (?)  against  me 

I  will  strike  thee,  rogue,  rascal  (?), 

That  thon  fall  on  top  of  thy  back. 


1115  Take  that 

Thon  fool  knave  (?) 

On  the  jowl,  with  (the)  bone  of  the  jowl. 


O  sadt  alAil 
1099.  The  Mnseiun  (k(pj  hiuapom  wU,  "That  it  may  be  for  the  best** 
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te'  rom  lathas 
1190       cayne  ow  brodar 

jn  bjsma  rag  tha  wreans 
tj  a  berth  sure  gossytbjans 
keD  na  bredar. 


Caywe 
otta  marow  horssen  chorle 
11S&       nj  vannaf  bos  con  troll  js 

he  is  now  ryd  owt  of  the  world  [EngUsck] 

y  fensan  y  voos  cnthys 
in  neb  toll  kea 

an  gwase  a  vynsa  leskye 
1180  agen  esowe  in  tevery 

ny  yllan  perthy  henna 

tha  thew  nyngeis  otham  yythe 
awoos  cawas  agen  pythe 
me  a  wore  gwyre 

[Ca$t  AbeU  inio  a  dyeke] 

iiu  ow  thase  ken  fova  serrys 
pan  glowa  an  nowethys 

y  vos  lathys  me  ew  heare 
ny  sensaf  poynt 

meroogh  pymava  towles 
1140       in  death  tha  vonas  peddrys 
nymbes  yddrag  vythe  yn  beise 
[gans]  owe  doarn  ke  thewe  lethys 
par  del  oma  gwicker  coynt 


Ffatbbr 
[wkem  y'  fatker  speakHke  to  Cayme  leii  hem  looke  dawme] 

cayme  thyma  pyma  abell 
1145       ow  gweryby  vskys  gwra 
MS.  to. 


C4IN 

Dead  is  a  whoreaoD  churl; 

I  will  not  be  eontroaledi 
He  IB  now  rid  out  of  tha  world* 

I  would  tbat  he  were  hiddeQ 
In  ioine  hole  of  a  hedge. 


The  fellow  would  have  burnt 
ii»o  Oar  com  in  earnest  — 

I  could  DOt  bear  tbat. 

Unto  God  there  is  no  want  at  all 
On  account  of  having  oyr  propertj, 
I  know  tnilj. 


uib   Though  my  father  should  be  angered 
When  he  hears  the  news 

That  ha  (Abel)  is  slain,  I  am  heir: 
I  shall  not  feel  (?)  a  points 

See  je  where  be  is  cait 
1140        Into  a  ditch  to  be  rotted  r 

I  have  no  repentance  in  (the)  world. 
By  my  hand  though  he  be  slain. 
As  I  am  a  quaint  dealer. 

God  th£  fatbcr 


Cain,  for  me  where  la  Abel? 
Do  answer  me  quickly^ 
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Caynb 

ny  won  arluthe  dyhogall 
henna  ty  a  wore  ynta 
my  nyngof  warden  thotha 
perhaps  blygh  so  mot  I  go 
1150  an  lathas  pols  a  lema 
an  harlot  ploos 

cooth  ew  eve  hag  avlethis 
pan  na  ylla  omweras 

y  Taw  ny  vidna  boos 


Fpathkb 

1155  yta  voice  mernans  abell 

thethe  vrodar  prest  ow  kyllwall 
an  doer  warnas  pub  tellar 

malegas  nefra  reby 
hag  oil  an  tyer  a  bewhy 
1160  ew  malegas  yth  ober 

frnte  da  bydnarre  thocka 

na  dadar  avail  neb  preise 
ow  molath  y  rof  thy^a 

molath  ow  mabe  haw  sperys 
1165  thyso  kymar 

Cayne 
[Lei  not  cayme  looke  in  the  father  i$  face  bui  to 
^  quake] 

theth  voice  arluth  a  glowaf 
saw  tha  face  me  ny  wellaf 
sure  er  ow  gew 

moy  ew  ow  gwan  oberowe 
1170  hag  in  wethe  ow  fehasowe 


Old  is  he  and  wretched: 
Sioce  he  could  Dot  keep  himself, 
Hii  aervaot  I  would  not  be* 


God  the  rATHEH 

iti£   t*oI  (the)  blood  of  (the)  death  of  Abel, 
Thy  brother,  is  always  calling 

From  the  earth  on  thee,  evei^  where. 

Accursed  ever  be  thou, 

And  all  the  land  thou  ownest 
nm  la  accareed  in  thy  deed* 

Good  fruit  let  it  nev^er  bear, 

Nor  goodness  of  apple  (at)  any  time 

My  curse  I  give  to  theef 

(The)  curse  of  JDy  Son  and  my  Spirit 
Take  onto  thee* 


Thy  voice,  Lord,  I  hear. 
But  thy  face  J  do  not  see, 
Surely  for  my  woe. 


More  are  my  weak  deeds, 
liio   And  also  my  sing, 

IU9.  A  waif?    Bee  Bleit,  ia  Vaoabularr.    M. 
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es  teU  ew  tha  vercj  dew 
thym  tba  ava 

lemyn  deffiyth  ove  ba  gwag 
pur  wyre  dres  oil  toes  in  bjee 
1175   me  ne  won  leverall  prage 
gans  peb  na  vetbaf  lethys 
en  rage  [?]  an  ketb  obarma 


Ffather 

cayme  na  vetbys  in  della 
rag  tba  latha  dean  mar  qwra 
1180  eve  an  gevyth  vij  kemmys 

[Let  the  father  make  a  marcke  m  his  forek 
word  omega] 

token  warna8  me  a  wra 
benna  gwelys  pan  vova 

ny  vetbis  gans  dean  towcbes 

Cayne 

me  a  vyn  mose  tbom  sera 
1185   tba  welas  pana  fara 

a  wra  ef  an  nowetbys 

now  god  speda  theis  ow  tbase 
me  a  wrug  oblashion  brase 

bag  a  loskas  sbower  a  yees 

[The  father  depart  to 

Adam 
1190   benna  ytbo*  gwryes  pur  tha 
pyma  abell  cowes  benna 
der  nagewa  devetbys 

1189.    Lowes  a  yse,  ^'corn  enoujarh"*.   Brit  Has.  Codex. 
'  MS.  ythe. 


A  loken  on  tbee  I  will  make  — 
When  that  BbaU  be  seen 

Thou  sbalt  not  be  touebed  bj  a  man. 


CltN 

I  will  go  to  my  Sire, 

lisa  To  see  what  notice  (?) 

He  will  take  of  the  news. 

Now  God  speed  thee^  my  father  I 
I  made  a  great  oblalion, 

And  burnt  a  shower  of  corn. 


AD^%t 

ii»o  That  was  done  fall  well. 

Where  (ia)  Abel  —  say  that  — 
Thai  he  m  fl&t  come  back? 


11S5,    '"To  Bee  what  titi  affray  he   will  miike  at  Ibe  news,"    See  ihe 
Coraiah  DnuDft  D,  340,  wbei^  the  word  sbowld  bayts  bnvti  m  rendered.  N. 
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CnMK 
anotba  marsses  predar 
worth  y  wothjaA  goTena 
u»  a  rogella  ye  rrodar 

me  an  svns  gwetiie  es  biicka 
ny  woo  py  thetfa  tha  wandrm 

Adam 
fo.  13  a.  hemma  ythew  gomrb  skare 

yma  ow  gwyll  ow  holan  clave 
isoo  war  dia  glowaa  in  tomma 

K-  ren  lathas  rom  lowta 

ow  molath  theis  rag  henna 
ha  molath  tha  Tabm  ganso 
te  a  vith  Bure  magata 
UM  an  nowothow  pan  glowa 
y  holan  terry  a  wra 
omskemynes  del  ota 

quicke  in  ker  ke  a  lebma 
ny  berraf  gweall  ahanas 

isio  rag  cavow  sevall  om  saf 
war  doer  lemyn  vmhelaf 

ow  holan  ter  deaw  gallas 

CAY5E 

omskem[i]ny8  lower  ythove 
nyngew  reis  skemyna  moye 
ins   nyth  a  nea  perth  ge  cove' 
na  ow  dama  in  telfrye 
me  a  vyn  kyns  es  hethy 
moe  a  lema 
[Etm  ccimeik  io  admm  wker  ke  iffetk  mmd  she  prefer  lo 
imke  kem  rpe] 

«  MS.  Tttoo. 


Aim  II 
This  la  &  liglif  anftw(?r  — 

It  b  maikiiig  my  Keart  sick 
1300  Hearing  thee  m  this  turn. 

Thou  h&0t  slain  hitii^  br  my  loyalty- 

My  curse  to  thee  for  that. 
And  thy  mothers  curse  wirh  If 
llioii  shah  have  surely  a*9  well. 
i»05   The  pews  when  she  liears 
Her  heart  will  bre4ik. 
Accursed  as  ihou  art 
Quickly  go  away  hence; 
I  cannot  bear  sight  of  thee, 

1210    For  sorrows  I  stand  upright: 

Od  (the)  ground  now  I  cast  myflelf, 
My  heart  is  gone  in  two. 


Accursed  enough  am  I» 

It  is  not  needful  to  curse  more. 

I  will  not  deny  thee  —  hear  thou  remembrance 
Nor  my  mother  seriously: 
I  will»  rather  than  §tay* 
Go  from  hence. 


195.   a  ratj  t^lhf^  "if  hf>  h^  )?one  forvmril."    B.  M.  Codex 
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ha  gwandra  a  dro  in  powe 
iMo  kebmys  yw  ao  molothowe 

dowt  yw  thym  cawas  trygfa 


Eva 
adani  [)andra  whear  tbewhy 

yn  delmu  bonas  serrys 
vn  ow  bolan  pur  thefry 
i»5       ythoma  pur  dewbanbees 
ortba  welas  in  statema 


Ad«\i 
a  Eva  ow  freas  kear 

ow  bolan  ew  ogas  trogbe 
oil  owe  joye  ytbew  par  wyre 
1230       kellys  der  memans  ow  flogbe 
oeb  a  geryo  an  moygba 

Eva 

sera  iiy  won  convethas 

ages  dewau  in  neb  for 
agen  deaw  vabe  |a  tbew  grace 
1)35       ythina  pur  vew  byth  na  sor* 
wbatb  nyngew  pell 

caynie  hag  ahell  te  a  wore 
oriiys  yns  tba  vownt  tabor 
tha  weyll  offren  dehogall 

iHo  ha  meer  cayne  yta  ena 

devetbys  tha  dr«  totbta 
rag  henna  saf  y  pray  tha 
ha  gas  cavow  ^a  wandra 
me  nc  brederaf  gwell  for 

*  MS.  for. 

L.  122r..   ortk  the  wtluM.    B.  y.  Codex. 
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And  wander  about  in  (the)  country; 
1320   So  many  are  the  curses, 

I  have  fear  of  finding  a  dwelling. 


Eve 

Adam,  what  vexeth  you 
Thus  to  be  angered? 
In  my  heart  full  surely 
122ft       I  am  greatly  grieved; 

Seeing  thee  in  this  state. 


Adam 
Ah  Eve,  my  dear  spouse, 

My  heart  is  nigh  broken; 
All  my  joy  is  full  truly 
1330       Ix)st,  through  (the)  death  of  my  child 
Whom  I  loved  the  most 


Eve 

Sir,  I  know  not  (how)  to  anderstand 

Your  grief  in  any  way. 
Yoor  two  sons  —  thanks  to  God  — 
1285       Were  quite  alive  —  be  not  angry  - 
It  is  not  long  since. 

Cain  and  Abel,  (as)  thou  knowest, 
Are  ordered  to  Mount  Tabor, 
To  make  offering  certainly. 

1240   And  seel    Gain  is  there, 

Come  home  very  quickly: 
Therefore  stand  up,  I  pray  thee, 
And  leave  sorrows  to  wander: 
I  think  not  of  a  better  way. 


g2 
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Adam 

194&   «va  nyngew  tha  gellas 
an  obar  ma  tha  wellas 

letb}'8  yw  abell  iia  sor 

I  Era   is  sorroirfiille  tereih   her  haire    ^   fa/lHk   dotrme 
rpon  adam,     he  canforteih  her] 
|)e>VA  abell  yw  letliys 
d*»w  defan  y  foja  gwyre 
I2M)   nynges  dean  vytboll*   in  byes 
tha  wythell  an  kethe  murder 
mes  te  haw  mabe  cotha  cayne 

Adam 

a  gans  cayne  cunskemynes 
ow  mabe  abell  yw  lethys 
1255  may  thove  gonys  tha  veare  payne 

sor  dew  ha  trub[ejll  pub  tew 

yma  pub  ow«r  ow  cresaya 
yu  bysma  ha  drevon  bew 

ow  aure  a  wra  penya 
1M0  nymbes  ioy  a  dra  in  byes 

Eva 
owt  ay  las  paudra  vyth  gwrys* 

hemma  ew  yeync  nawothowe 
ow  holan  ythew  terry s 
fensan  ow  bo^af  marowe 
1S65  soweth  bythqwathe  bos  formys 

a  te  cayne  omskemunys 

ow  molath  Ihejo'  pub  preys 


MS.  vythell.         '  MS.  g«yiiei».         '  MS.  tbe}e. 


What?  is  AUel  slain? 

Ood  forbid  (it)  ahoiild  W  Initl       » 
laso   There  m  no  man  at  al!  in  (the)  world 
To  df>  the  same  murder, 

But  thee  and  my  eldest  son  Cmn. 


Adah 
Ah!  by  Cain  accursed 
My  fton  Abel  is  slain, 
125^  So  that  I  am  born  la  great  patn. 

Ood'a  wrath  and  trouble  on  every  side 

Are  every  hour  increasing. 
In  this  world  and  whilst  we  be  aliye 

He  surely  will  punish  mei 

I  have  no  joy  of  au|fht  in  (the)  world. 


Out!  alas!  wbat  shall  be  done? 

This  is  cold  news: 
My  heiirt  is  broken? 

I  wouJd  thai  I  wer«  dead! 
tMft  Alas  ever  to  be  formed! 

Ah  thou  Cain  accursed! 
Mv  curse  to  tbee  always! 


*-  •.<..,       .«««^ 


•WSV      ■■IT*y 


f       *- '  -  ^^^  ***       1^      v^ 
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That  WHA  a  weak  work  done. 

So  that  God  and  the  earth  also  are 
1870  Crying  on  fhee  every  hour. 

Therefore  after  this 

Never  shall  we  rejoice. 
But  always  all  a -mourning, 
Without  any  joy  or  gladness, 
ii75  Through  thy  weak  deed  here. 

Therefore  begone  from  hence, 
Nor  seek  to  deny  us, 

Son  of  curses  as  thou  art. 

My  curse  to  thee  always, 
1290   And  thy  father's  curse  likewise 

Thou  shalt  have  by  day  and  night. 


Cud 

I  do  not  make  account  of  that, 

I  say  unto  thee  mother: 
So  many  curses  (are)  here 
1285       I  know  I  shall  not  prosper 
Ever  in  (the)  world. 


Tlierefore  go  from  hence 
I  will,  I  know  not  where, 
For  never  (was)  I  loved. 

1290   No  manner  (?)  of  repentance  is  to  me. 
The  churl  Abel  is  dead; 
Begone,  mother. 

Gather  together  our  needments: 
I  will  go  full  quickly, 
i2<.«5   And  after  this  speedily 

To  wander  far  in  (the)  desert. 


Ifj4  TH£  CWL^aS  v9  1BE  m%mMJD. 

C*Uit«i   ks  wnf 

:hA  Ia:±a  AMfi  d«aH  4m 


wr  dev  vna  tbra 


iwa    tety  rmlj  bmn  an  euke 

DTDgeft  Tddrag  ihjnio  wkath 
awoe  an  kelh  obcma 


A0«a 
ow  ^as  gwella  tha  geare 
gas  tha  ola  hath  ega 
1310  gwrfrw  graMe  thagen  maker 
agan  lavvr  in  bysma 
iiy  an  dyllad  ba  more 

rag  henna  iK-o;a  hemma 

in  chast  g^ren  ny  kes  vewa 
13U    ba  carnall  ioye  in  bysma 
ny  a  vyn  warbanh  naha 
di'T  vothe  an  ta5e  a  vercve 


Ffathek 
{  adam  na  wrethe  in  della 

i  bewa  in  ketbe  order  na 

i3yi)   theth  hays  a  wra  incressya 

heb  number  tha  accomptya 
in  della  ythew  appoyntyes 

L.  1308.   ow  gear,  "m^  word."  B.  M.  Codex. 
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Calmaha 

Ah  Cain,  Cain,  my  dear  spouse, 

Thou  hast  doue  a  full  evil  deed 

To  slay  Abel,  a  good  man. 

1300   Thy  own  brother  was  ho, 
And  my  brother  as  well. 
Therefore  against  nature 

Was  it  for  thee  to  go  to  slay  him: 
God's  anger  is  to  us  for  iu 

Gaiii 

ISO.-)    Tefy  raly!  a  cat's  wind! 

Tliere  is  not  repentance  to  nie  yet 
On  account  of  that  same  deed. 


Adam 

My  spouse,  behold  thy  gear; 

Leave  thy  weeping  and  thy  groaning(?), 
1310   Give  you  thanks  to  our  Maker; 
Our  labour  in  this  world 

We  have  deserved  it  and  more  (?). 

Therefore  after  this 

Chastely  we  shall  live  together, 
1315   And  carnal  joy  in  this  world 
We  will  together  deny  (us), 

By  (the)  wish  of  the  Father  of  Mercy. 


God  the  rATHBR 

Adam,  thou  shalt  not  thus 
Live  in  that  same  order. 
1S20  Thy  seed  will  increase 

Without  number  to  count: 
Thus  is  it  appointed. 
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ty  a  vytb  mabe  denethys 

a  the  corf  sore  na  wra  dowtya 
1325    henna  a  vyth  havall  theis 
na  yll  dean  bos  havalla 
ha  genaf  yfytb  kerrys 


Adam 

arluth  benegas  reby 

orth  ow  gwarnya  in  della 
1830   theth  vlonogath  pur  theffiry 
rebo  collenwys  neffra 


Gayre 

Ealmana  ow  hoer  ff^'Sten 

gas  ny  tha  vos  a  lemma 
rag  nangew  hy  pryes  ynten* 
1835       matbew  res  in  ker  vaggya 
degen  genan  agen  pegans 

par  del  osta  ow  fryas 
haw  hoer  abarth  mamm  ha  tase 
gallas  genaf  sor  an  tase 
1340   rag  latha  abell  pen  braas 
ynweth  molath  mam  ha  taes 

reys  ew  thymo  moy  es  cans 

Kalvaka 

A  cay  me  te  a  fylles  mear 

rag  gwethell  an  keth  obar 

1345  ragtha  ythos  malegas 

fo.  15  a.  agen  tase  ha  mamm  eva 

lower  y  mowns  y  ow  miirnya 
ganssy  ny  vyth  ankevys 
an  murder  bys  venary 
*  MS.  yttern. 


[Adam  kneUi 


Lord,  blessed  be  Thou^ 
Warning  nne  thiist 
isao  Thy  will  full  anrely 

Be  fulfilled  alwap. 


Calmaiia,  ray  aister^  hasten  r 

Let  us  be  hence, 
For  now  is  it  quite  time 

That  it  18  iieceenary  to  voyage  away: 
Let  us  carry  with  tis  our  needments. 


As  thou  art  my  spouse 

And  my  sister  on  (the)  eide  of  mother  snd  fflther^ 
The  Fathers  anger  hath  gone  with  me 
ia4u    For  slaying  Abel  (the)  big -head, 

Also  (the)  curse  of  mother  and  father 
Is  giTen  to  me  more  than  a  hundred* 


Calm AHA 
O  Cain  thou  hast  failed  greatly 
For  doing  the  same  deed, 
ia4&  For  it  thou  art  accursed. 

Our  father  and  mother  Eve 
Enough  are  they  a-inonrning 
By  them  will  not  he  forgotten 
The  murder  for  ^ver. 


na 


1355 
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1350  kebmys  ew  gaossy  marnys 
ags  holan  ew  terrys 

rag  cavow  methaf  y  djr     ■ 

Caywb 

aw 08  henna  ny  wraf  vry 
"-  anothans  y  bys  voy« 

me  ny  settyaf  gwaile  gala 

genaf  lower  y  a  sorraa 
bag  am  molythys  mar  vras 
ny  sowynaf  gon  yn  ta 
nefra  yn  byes 

1360  rag  henna  dune  a  lema 

yn  peldar  tba  worthe  ow  thafle 
yn  C080W  mannaf  bewa 

po  in  bushes  ha  brakes  brase 
rag  ny  bydgyaf  bos  gwelys 
1365  awos  mernans 

rag  an  murder  o  mar  vraae 

ny  yll  dew  thymo  gava 
na  ny  vethaf  in  neb  case 
tham  taes  awos  descotha 
1370  unwith  tha  whelas  gevyans 

Kalmaka 

[Lei  hem  shetr  the  march] 

yn  henna  ythos  tha  vlamya 

dew  a  settyas  marke  wamas 
en  in  corne  tha  dale  omma 

ha  in  delma  y  leverys 
1375  an  gyrryow  ma  pur  thefry 

pynagell  dean  a  weall  heona 
hag  a  wrella  tha  Uttha 

ef  astevyth  v^  pUigae  mo^ 
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^^1 

IS&O 

So  mucb  13  by  tliem  mourned. 
Their  heart  is  broken 

H 

For  griefs  f  say  . . . ,  ? 

H 

CAin 

'H 

On  account  of  thai  I  will  nor  care. 

^^M 

Nor  of  them  ever  more 

^^M 

m% 

Will  I  set  (the)  value  of  a  »titiw. 

^M 

\,^Xi  iu., 

With  me  tTiey  hiive  been   angry  enough, 
And  have  cursed  me  m>  greatly 
1  whttll  not  j>ro8per,  T  know  well, 
Kvt^r  in  (the)  world. 

1 

*                        lUO 

Therefore  let  tis  come  be  nee 

Into  (the)  fur n ess  from  my  father: 

In  woods  1   Wfjuld  live, 

Or  in  husbee  and  ^reat  lirstkeK, 
For  i  ilesire  not  to  b^  seen 

1 

lUb 

Because  of  death. 

For  the  mufder  was  m  great 

God  cannot  forgive  me^ 
Nor  shall  I  speak  in  any  ease 

To  my  fiitber,  because  of  discovery. 

1 

1    ^*'    "" 

Once  ti>  seek  forgiveness, 

C4LMA?^A 

Therein  tbou  art  to  blam«: 
God  bfitb  set  a  mark  on  ih^^e, 

In  the  horn  of  thy  forehead  here 
And  thus  he  said 

1 

^M 

These  words  right  surely:  — 

WhalsiK'ver  man  shall  see  that 
And  i^UM  sky  thee^ 

He  shall  have  sevenfold  more* 

J 
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Cayhb 

an  promas  me  ny  roof  oye 
istfo  y  dristya  ny  vannaf  vye 
dowt  boos  tulles 


aban  ew  pub  tra  parys 
deen  ny  in  kerth  kekeffres 
peldar  adro  in  byes 


[Some  fardeii  to  earre  with  them] 


1S85   hagen  flehis  kekeffrys 

whath  kethyns  y  mar  venys 

me  a  thog  ran  war  ow  byen 
vskes  lemyn 


E4LMAM 

gwra  in  della  me  ath  peya 
1390       me  a  lead  an  voos  am  dora 
ow  holan  ytbew  serres  [terrea] 

that  sithe  the  time  that  I  was  borne 
bythqwath  me  nynbeys  moy  dewan 


Ad\ii 

fo.  15  b.  gortbys  rebo  dew  an  tase 

1S95       mabe  thy  mo  yma  genys 
ha  tevy«  tha  boya'   brase 
seth  ow  mabe  ythew  henwys 
why  an  gweall  yta  omma 

me  a  bys  than  leall  drenges 
1400  ha  drevo  omma  yn  beys 

tha  voes  leall  servant  tho}0 

Fpathir 
adam  me  a  levar  theys 
*  US.  that  Baga. 


[Skoir  Seih] 
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Ca1!V 

For  the  proini8e  I  will  not  give  an  egg: 
1380  Trust  him  I  will  not, 

For  fear  of  being  deceived. 

Since  everything  is  ready, 
Let  us  come  away  also. 

Afar,  round  in  (the)  world. 


1385   And  our  children  also  — 
Yet  since  they  are  so  small, 

I  shall  carry  part  on  my  back 
Quickly  now. 

Calma(«\ 

Do  so,  I  pray  thee: 
1390       I  will  lead  the  maid  by  my  hand. 
My  heart  is  broken, 

So  that  since  the  time  that  I  was  born 
Never  had  I  greater  grief. 

Adam 

Worshipped  be  Ood  the  Father! 
A  son  unto  me  is  bom, 
139:.    And  grown  to  a  great  boy: 

My  son  is  named  Seth  — 
Ye  see  him,  behold  him  here. 

I  pray  to  the  loyal  Trinity, 
And  while  he  shall  be  here  in  (the)  world 
To  be  a  loyal  servant  to  it 

God  the  father 
Adam,  I  will  say  to  thee 
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thu  vabe  setb  ew  dowes^'S 

genaf  prt*8t  tbom  senya  ve 

14UA   a  skoans  y  fyth  lenwjs 
liog  a  goiiycke  magata 
ny  vyth  skeans  vyth  in  beys 
inos  y  aswon  ev  a  wra 
der  a  planantis  meg  a  chy 

1410   der  howle  ba  steare  awartba 
<'f  a  ra  «>11  desernya 
an  pytb  a  v*  woja  bemma 
kekefrys  a  tbrog  ba  da 

Al)4M 

[Adam  kmeieik  4'  Seik  ah 

uw.&r  wortbyans  tbeis  ow  formyer 
ui.'i        ba  gwrcar  a  oil  an  beyse 
y  bo8tu  arlutb  bcb  pare 

in  pub  place  rebo  gwerthys 
neb  atb  bonor  ny  tbrog  fare 
yn  setb  rebo  collenwys' 
uyo    pur  dell  vo  tba  votb  nefra 
omniu  pur  greyf* 

Sktii 

ba  nie  in  wetb  arbitb  neif 

ntb  leall  wonen  del  vo  reya 
par  dell  osta  arlutb  creif 
142A        ba  drevon  onima  in  byes 
clow  ge  ow  leaf 

may'  borne  grace  woja  bemma 
tbetb  welas  in  lowendar 
gHHft  tba  elatb  awartba 
i4.H«»  vimll  in  neyf 


*  MS.  tollcnwys. 
'  MS.  prreya. 

*  MS.  mayin. 


Much  worship  to  Thee,  my  Former, 

And  Creator  of  all  the  world. 
Thou  ait  a  Lord  without  peer. 

In  every  plac*?  tliat  shall  be  worshipped ! 
Whoso  honours  thee  shaJI  not  fare  ill 
In  Selh  shall  be  fumiled 
i4»o   Ab  is  thy  will  always 
Here  fall  Btrong. 

SfiTll 

And  I  aleo.  Lord  of  heave u. 

Win  serve  thee  loyally  as  shall  be  need. 
As  thou  art  a  uttong  Lord; 
im        And  while  we  are  here  in  (the)  worlds 
Hear  thou  my  voice! 

That  I  may  have  grace  after  this 
To  see  thee  in  gladness, 
With  thine  Angels  above 
U3U  High  in  heaven! 
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Lamsc  m  iemi 
peys  I  say  golsowogfa  a  der  dro 

ortluif  re  myiis  es  omma 
lamec  ythew  ow  hanowe 
mabe  ythore  cresowgh  tfayma 
14S5  tha  vantusale  fonotli 

o  cayroe  mabe  adam  ythove 
Sevys  an  Sythvas  degre 

arlath  bras  sengys  in  prof 
nymbes  pur  soer  ew  bewa 
1440  peb  am  honor  par  dell  goyth 

dreg  polat  ove  rom  lowta 
na  mere  a  dom  da  ny  wraf 

mes  pub  eare  oil  ow  pela 
a  does  waa  mar  a  oallaf 
'   1445  ow  faD<^  yw  benaa 

whatk  kendiew  ow  bendaa  eajrne 
pur  bad  dean  lower  adeomptya 
me  an  kymmar  in  dysda^me 
mar  ny  vethaf  tb  prevya 
1450  whath  mere  lacka 

moye  es  vn  wr^ag  thym  yma 
thorn  pleasure  rag  gwyll  ganssy 

ha  sure  me  ew  an  kensa 

bythqwath  whath  a  ve  dew  wreag 

1455  ban  mowyssye  lower  plenty 
jrma  thym  nyngens  dentye 
me  as  kyef  pan  vydnaf  ve 
ny  sparyaf  anothans  y 
malbew  onyn  a  vo  teag 

1460  saw  ythove  wondrys  trobles 
skant  ny  welaf  vn  banna 
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L«.HBrii                                                              ^^^1 

143S 

Peace  I  iay!   hearken  ye  ro^nd  about                                  ^^H 

To  me  (m)  many  ua  are  here!                                           ^^^B 

Lamech  re  my  name;                                   '^                            ^^^| 

Soti  MH  J  —  believe  ye  me  "-^                                        ^^^^ 

To  Methtisebh  romomb,                                                ^^H 

1440 

Of  Cain,  Adatli>  aim,  am  I                                                   ^^| 
Raiijed.  the  seventh  degree:.                                                 ^^^| 

A  great  lord  lueld  in  proof;                                                    ^^H 

Them  J9  n^t  M\  surely  living                                          ^^H 

Any  one  that  honoilti  me  as  he  ought.                          ^^H 

t44fi 

An  f^vif  p&hi  afn  I,  hy  my  loyalty :                                ^^| 
Not  much  with  a  good  band  do  I,                                   ^^^| 

Bai  always  a- coercing                                                            ^^H 

The  weak  folk  if  I  ean  --                                                ^^M 

My  fancy  b  that.                                                          ^^H 

itio 

Yet  though  my  grandfather  Cain  is                                      ^^H 
A  v^ry  bad  man  enough  accounted,                                 ^^^| 

I  take  it  in  diadain                                                               ^^H 

If  I  he  not  proved                                                            ^^H 

Yet  much  worse*                                                           ^^H 

More  than  one  wife  is  there  to  me                                     ^^H 
According  to  my  pleasure  to  do  with  them;                   ^^H 

And  surely  I  am  the  first                                                      ^^H 
That  ever  yet  had  two  wives.                                          ^^^| 

VMiW^HlA 

And  nuiids  plenty  enoagh                                                     ^^^| 
Are  to  me  —  they  are  not  dainty  —                              ^^H 

I  find  them  when  I  wish,                                                         ^^^^ 

I  spare  not  of  them                                                           ^^^| 

Especially  (?)  one  who  may  be  fidr.                            ^^H 

^^^B 

But  I  am  woBdrously  troubled «                                             ^^^| 
Scarce  do  I  see  a  drop.                                                ^^^^H 

1 

^^^1 
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pew  an  iowle  pandra  v*  gwryes 
me  ny  won  war  ow  ena 
na  whath  ny  gavas  gweraa 

146&  an  pleasure  es  thym  in  beyae 
ythew  gana  gwaracke  tedna 
me  a  vyn  mos  pur  ygkes 
than  forest  qayck  alema 
ha  latha  an  strange  bestas 

1470  a  vs  kyck  an  bestas  na 

na  a  veast  na  lodn  in  beyse 
ny  wressan  bythqwath  tastya 
na  whath  kyke  genyn  debbrys 
na  gwyne  ny  vsyan  badna 

147&  vyctoall  erall  theyn  yma 

ha  pegans  lower  tba  vewa 
gans  kreheu  an  bestas  na 
me  a  ra  dyllas  thyma 
par.dei.wrug  ow  heodasow.  , 

1480  haw  hendas  cayme  wba(h  en  bew. 
yn  defyth  yn  myiske  bestas 
jrma  ef  prest  ow  pewa 

drevan  senry  an  taes  dew 
towles  ew  tba  vyshow  bras. 
i4«5  rag  drog  polat  par  deil  sw 
ha  lenwys  a  volotfaowe 

[Bow  amd  arw  redff  wiik  ik$  Servami] 

fo.  11  b.         ow  servant  des  mes  omma 

haw  gwaracke  dro  by  genas 
me  a  vyn  mos  tha  wandra 
1490       bestas  gwylls  tha  asspeas 
hag  a  vyn  gans  ow  sethaw 
latha  part  anothans  y 
L.  U64.  1^  gauaf,  *  I  find  not".    B.  M.  Codex. 


r 
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I 

Who  is  the  de^l?  what  ihall  be  done?                              ^^H 

■ 

I  know  not  on  my  souL                                                      ^^^| 

1    • 

Nor  yet  hath  help  been  got                                          ^^H 

^1                tub 

The  pleasure  that  \b  to  me  in  (the)  world                            ^^H 

■ 

la  to  shoot  with  a  how.                                                       ^^^^ 

1 

I  will  go  fall  speedily                                                          ^^H 

Hpivi'^  %l\  fk\ 

\      To  the  foreBt  quickly  from  bencet      M\                           ^^^M 

F 

And  ilay  the  strange  beaatB.             t«(                             ^^H 

14T0 

What  18  (the)  flesh  of  those  beaeia,                                         ^^M 

Nor  of  beaat  nor  bullock  in  (the)  world,                           ^^^| 

We  never  did  taste,               *^'>  i  "'''                                       ^^H 

Nor  yet  (is)  flesh  by  us  «iteTi;                                           ^^H 

Nor  wine  do  we  tiee  a  drop,                                          ^^^| 

147^ 

Other  victtial  to  tts  there  is,                                                   ^^^| 

And  needjnents  enough  to  live:                                          ^^H 

With  skins  of  those  beasts                 <                                    ^^H 

I  shall  make  for  myself  rsiment,  <*                                   ^^H 

As  did  my  grandsires.                                                       ^^^| 

1410 

And  my  grand  si  re  Cain  yet  alive                                           ^^^| 

In  (the)  desert^  among  beaats,                                               ^^H 

He  is  atifl  living,                                                            ^^H 

Beeanse  God  the  Father  was  angry                                       ^^^| 

He  is  cast  into  great  mischief,                                            ^^H 

1495 

For  a  wicked  poht  as  be  is,                                                 ^^H 

And  filled  with  curses,                                                             ^^H 

My  servant,  come  thou  out  here,                                            ^^^^ 

And  my  bow  bring  thou  it  with  thee:                             ^^H 

I  wtU  go  to  wander,                                                                  ^^H 

14»u 

Wild  beasts  to  espy,                                                              ^^H 

And  I  shall  wltb  my  arrows                                                    ^^^| 

^^^^^H  ' 

Slay  a  part  of  them,                                                            ^^^| 

}19  TB  CBKAOON  OP  TEE  WOWMJ^ 

SBBV49T 

mges  fw^moke  Ia  atlkow 
genaf  y  towD8  y  parys 
I4M  PM  IM  IflriMi  (ms  ya  eom^w 
hag  ena  y  fytbe  hevyt 
plenty  low^r  in  pot  IkcAy 
[depart  immeek.    ki$  wetfpami  ImdMe  kem  to  ik€  F&reti 
fiMT  ike  kmkoj 

gaoB  pob  me  ew  aoke^^ 

nyn  Mwoa  na  oiere  a  dpap     . 
1500  cayai  aae  a  vytbe  bonwjs 
mabe  cotba  adam  towles 
why  a  waul)  Iha  fy^fhaw  Von- 

whath  ow  holaa  ylbaw  ftowlia 
awfNi  totlM  abeU  towte 
150S  na  wlinA  t#  HipUlbe  «i  ||tfe 

nymbee  yddrack  ▼*  in  beys 

,.-t  ■  *       I 

why  am  gw«all  ovor  4iivy« 

ythama  wub«rlj^  gMis  bl^fyw 
ny  bydgyaf  bonas  gwelys 
uio  g#^  ffiabe  dep  ip  byfpi%  bew 

dn^Mi  ombooB  pipskeviyoea   . 

haw  thaa  adam  y  vob4h 

gallas  genaf  bay  sor  braes 
drefan  henna  iu  neb  place 
iftift       ny  allaf  cavos  powas 

mi^ie  ipolothow  y|Qf  gifiyei 

der  henna  my  ny  j^tio^ 

doos  in  mysl^e  pob^U  peb  WfJ^ 
mes  pnb  ei«  ow  pm8W«tl# 
uto       yn  Gossow^  big. in  l^psl^es 

avell  beast  prest  ow  pewa 


By  every  one  1  am  forgotten, 

I  know  not  much  people  j 
Cain  I  &m  oalied 

AiJam'd  eldeat  son,  case, 
You  &ee,  to  great  miachief* 

Yet  my  heart  is  stout: 
BeCAii9d  of  alajiag  Abel  (the)  loot, 
uo»  Nor  yet  of  the  father^a  curse 

Have  J  repentance  at  all  in  (th#)  world* 

Ye  see  me  overgrown 

I  am  altogether  with  hair: 
**•     I  do  not  desire  to  be  seeu 
1 510   By  a  soil  of  mao  in  this  world  alivei 
Because  of  my  being  accuraed^ 

And  my  father  Adam  his  curse 

Hath  gone  with  me,  and  hb  great  anger ; 
Becatifle  of  that  in  any  place 
lau        I  cannoi  tind  rest  —  rj4.Mii    .i*, 

A  aon  of  ciusea  I  am  made. 

Throngh  that  f  am  not 

Come  among  people  at  any  time; 
But  always  keeping  myseif 
i&io       In  woodi»  and  in  bushes, 

Like  a  beast  ever  living. 
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ow  foUr  jtfaew  mar  ttss 

haw  hoUa  hi  weth  par  browt 
nj  TsiuJ  tlui  worlii  ma 
ISM       whjlas  merer  sire  kcft 
kjB  Damboma  loweai 


owne  jma  dijm  a  Kob  dean 

ganao  tha  rooas  lethjs 
saw  ail  use  dew  j  bonjii 
u»       T  Tarck  wamaf  r  settjas 

poran  gaos  y  owne  dewla 
wbj  oU  an  gweall 

ISkett  the  mmrrktj 
hag  jth  eowses  jn  delma 
na  wra  dean  rjth  ow  latha 
us»  war  b[e]yn  j  dijaplesore  led 

lb.  17  a.  bag  owe  latha  neb  a  wra 

Tij  gwjtbe  J  wra  acqajt^ 

J  eowses  gana  diardge  par  gtcjf 

saw  wbatb  wos  an  promes  na 
iMo  mere  y  tbesaf  ow  towtja 

y  bedna  }jm  ay  Tjn  ef 

^Lef  kem  k§d€  kem  self  ts  a  kmskej 

rag  henna  war  ow  ena 
me  a  vyn  mo%  tha  gotha 

in  oeb  bnshe  kjthew  thjm  grejf 

SiarAXT 
ISM   mester  da  der  tha  gjmmyas 
me  a  weall  un  lodn  pur  rras 
han[y]s  in  bnshe  ow  plattja 

sera  in  myske  an  bestas 
strange  ythew  eve  tba  welas 
ISM  merongjh  mester'  pymara 

'  MS.  lb. 


r 
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^1 

Mj  roily  ia  io  great,  y^  ^^^| 
And  my  heart  abo  very  prc^ud,                                            ^^^| 

1  will  not  ot  the  Fiither                                                              ^^H 

Seek  mercy  surely  without  doobt,                                        ^^^| 

Though  I  have  not  joy.                                                      ^^^| 

1 

Fear  is  to  me  of  eirery  man                                                     ^^^| 

By  him  to  be  killed;                                                               ^^^| 

Bat  the  Father  God  HimBelf                                                     ^^M 

Ei$  mark  nn  ma  hath  set                                                      ^^^| 

Rightly  with  his  own  hatida^—                                       ^^H 

Ye  all  Bee                                                                               ^^M 

1135 

And  hath  spoken  tbua;                                                              ^^H 

That  no  man  shall  be  Blaying  me,                                           ^^^| 

On  pain  of  His  Inyat  dtapleaaure.                                      ^^^| 

And  be  that  shall  aiay  me,                                                        ^^H 

Seven  times  he  shall  pay^                                                          ^^^| 

He  said,  with  a  very  strong  charge,                               ^^^| 

lUO 

But  still  notwithstanding  that  promise                                     ^^^^| 

Greatly  am  1  a-fearing                                                                ^^^^ 

His  blessing  to  me  He  will  not  (give).                              ^^H 

P^ 

Therefore  on  py  soul,                                                                 ^^^| 

I  will  go  to  hide                                                                          ^^H 

!n  some  bushf  though  it  be  a  grief  for  me.                         ^^H 

^^^ 

SiavAdt                                                              ^^H 

^U                IMS 

Good  master,  by  thy  leave.                                                        ^^^^| 

I  see  a  very  large  bullock                                                      ^^H 

From  thee  in  a  hash  a-eroncbing  (?).                               ^^H 

^^H 

Sir,  among  the  blasts                                                               ^^H 

Strange  it  is  to  see                                                                     ^^^| 

Look  you,  master,  where  he  is.                                     ^^H 

now  yi»  an  aetb  t^nnys 
nti       ban  beast  eure  yma  gweskea 
J  TerDans  gallas  gan^a 

{when  cayme  is   sirtfken  felt  Uoud  appe^e    i 
lombhj 

lead  ve  quycke  besyn  thotba 
may  hallan  ve  attendya 
paD  ranar  Ion  ythewa 


iMo  owt  aylaa  me  yw  marowe 
nymbea  bewa  ha  fella 
gwenyt  ove  der  an  aas**>w 
,fiajp  a^gb  gallaa  quyte  dr^tbaf 
pur  ogas  marow  ythof 
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Lamvch 

Be  tboQ  ware  for  m%  that  it  be  not  a  man, 

For  I  cannot  aim; 
Set  nine  arrow  to  a  aide, 
That  I  may  shoot  at  it; 
1555  Hare  no  fear,  it  will  be  struck. 

S;brvaiit 

Do  not  you  doubt: 
Other  than  a  beast  that  is  not, 
And  strange  it  is  to  be  seen. 

Now  behold  the  arrow  straight: 
1560       Draw  it  up  to  the  head, 
As  thou  aii  a'  pnor^  archer. 

And  hast  slain  morc  tbao  a  thousand 
Of  beasts  before  now. 


Now  behold  the  arrow  shot, 
1565       And  the  heaBt  surely  iaatruok; 
Hii  death  has  gone  with  it. 


Lead  me  quickly  even  utito  it 
That  I  may  ooniider  (F) 

What  manner  of  tmllock  k  is. 


Cain 

1570  Outl  alasl  I  am  dead! 

I  shall  not  have  Hfe  longer. 
Pierced  am  I  throo^  the  ribe, 
And  the  arrow'  hath  gone  quite  through  me; 
Very  near  dead  am  I. 


SsRVAflT 

ow  karom  yma  an  beaat 

me  an  gweall  ow  trebjtehy* 

gait  as  gon|a  h&ger  feast 

roy  y  gmhan  thym  I  pray  tha 
i^H  tha  wyell  queth  thym  tba  wyaka 


blewake  eoynt  yw  ha  hager 
ny  woti  pane  ^eaat  ylla  booe 

yth  falsa  orth  y  favoftre 
y  bosa  neb  bncka   noos 
ha  henna  y  fyth  prevys 

gnrta  gas  vy  the  dava 
drefan  gwelas  mar  nebaa 

pew  osta  La?ar  thym  ma 
marses  den  po  beast  bras 
dowte  ahan&s  thym  yma 


CAtWE 

a  soweth  vmskemyues 

me  ew  cayne  mabe  tha  adam 
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167&  Even  as  I  was  graceless, 
Now  am  I  plagued, 

As  ye  all  see  the  proof. 


Lambch 

Out  thou  villain!  what  is  done? 
Surely  this  is  a  man  slain, 
I  hear  him  stUl  a -crying. 

SSHVART 

A -crying  is  the  beast, 

I  see  him  a -tumbling; 
Gone  (it)  has  with  him,  ugly  beast: 

Give  his  skin  to  me,  I  pray  thee, 
1585  To  make  a  garment  for  me  to  clothe  (me). 

Hairy,  quaint  he  is  and  ugly; 

I  know  not  what  beast  it  can  be: 
It  should  seem  by  his  favour 

That  he  is  some  goblin  of  night, 
1590  And  that  shall  be  proved* 


LiMKCU 

Stay,  let  me  feel(?)  him, 
Because  of  (my)  seeing  so  little. 

Who  art  thou?  say  to  me 

If  thou  art  a  man  or  a  great  beast 
1595  A  doubt  of  thee  is  to  me. 


Cain 
Ah  unhappy  I  accursed! 
I  am  Cain,  son  to  Adam. 
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genas  y  thams  lethyB 

molath  theis  ow  thas'  ha  mam 
leoo  haw  mofarth  rt  gstit  h^niia 


Lambc 

pewa  te  ew  cayne  mab  tha  adam 

ny  allaf  cregye  hemia 
defalebyB  oa  ha  eabtk 

overdevys  oU  gaM  heima 
leos  ydios  gans  bleaw 

prag  3rtho8ta  in  delma 
yD  bushes  ow  crowetha 
marth  bras  ^ew 

me  ny  allaf  ootrrethas 
1610  y  bosta  ge  ow  bendaa 

na  care  v*  tirf  m  in  teAy 

C4V» 

am  corf  3r1iios  devethys 
hag  a  adam  tim  h^ndas 

lemyn  ythoB  ttielagms 

ha  vij  plag  te  hath  flehjrs 
1615  a  V*  plagys  creys  |a  ve 

marcke  dew  warnaf  ew  sethys 

te  an  gweall  in  come  ow  tlude 
gang  dean  penvo  conretfayB 
worthaf  ve  serteo  n^  dale 
1690  bos  mellyes  a  vs  neb  tra 

Lam  EC 

te  a  weall  veary  nebas 
banna  ny  allaf  gwelas 

tha  Toe  atfcomptys  rom  lowta 
MS.  theis  tha  thas. 


I  cannot  discover 
lUQ  That  thou  mit  my  grandBire, 

Nor  any  kiDsman  to  me  in  mrneAt* 


CltN 

Of  my  body  thou  art  come. 

And  of  Adam  thy  gruiidaiir.  ^ 

Now  art  thou  aceursed. 

And  sevenfold  thou  and  thy  ehiidi-en 
Shall  hft  plagned  —  befieve  me, 

Ood'fl  mit?k  on  m^  la  set, 

Tliou  aeest  it  in  (the)  honi  of  my  forehead  j 
By  man  when  it  shall  be  diicovered^ 

With  me  GertiLinly  ought  not 
To  be  meddied  on  any  accoauL 


L^ntECti 

Thou  seetl^  v%ry  Unit, 
A  drop  1  cannot  see 

To  be  accounted,  bf  my  toyal(y, 

L.  1C20.   See  0.  103,  480. 


1           ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 
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prag  y  wruge  dew  aettya  merck              H 

im^       in  corn  tha  dale  tiiyni  lavar           ^^H 

kyn  verhftn  warnas  luar  stark*           ^^H 

uy  welaf  mare  atli  favoure              ^^^| 

na  merke  vetholl  jth  tale          ^^^| 

fo.  IB  a.           roe  a  levar  heb  j  dye                        ^^H 

iGsa   genaf  dew  a  wrug  serry                      ^^H 

hay  vnlath  in  pur  rhe£fry                     ^^H 

tfaym  a  rose                                   ^^H 

drefao  latba  uw  brodar                       ^^^| 
abell  0  henna  predar                             ^^H 

teSA            mar  a  mynta  y  wotbfas                 ^^H 

der  henna  me  a  thowtyaa                  t^^H 

gans  peb  a  fetban  lelhya                ^^H 

aaw  dew  tbynia  a  wrontyas               ^^H 

war  y  thyB pleasure  ef  ryes             ^^^| 
urn           ny  vetban  in  ketb  del  la              ^^^| 

ha  pennagle  a  wra  henna                   ^^H 

plages  y  fetha  ragtba                          «^^^| 

hay  verck  y  settyae  omma                   ^^H 

in  isoriie  ow  tbale  rag  token      ^^H 

iei&   ha  tba  ganas  she  omskemjmjB          -^^1 

0  ttie  tha  vo[na]s  tetbys                      ^^H 
en  ath  dewlaga[s]  lemyn           ^^H 

^^H 

a  soweth  gwelas  an  pryes                  ^^^| 

genaf  y  bosta  letbya                           ^^H 

le&o           marsew  ty  cayne  ow  bendas     ^^™ 

ow  boja  0  tba  vlamya                       ^^| 

^^^^^                   MS.  start,                                                                  ^H 
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1695 

Why  did  God  set  a  mark  ^^| 
In  (the)  horn  of  thy  forehead?  —  tejl  to  me  —                    ^^H 

Though  I  look  on  thee  m  strongly,                                       ^^H 

I  ae€  not  much  of  thy  favour,                                            ^^H 

Nor  any  mark  ut  all  in  thy  forehead.                            ^^H 

^^M 

l«^ 

I  will  tell  without  swearing  lit                                               ^^^M 

With  mc  God  was  nngry;                                                         ^^^| 

And  his  curse  in  good  earnest                                               ^^^| 

Gave  to  me,                                                                     ^^^^ 

UiS 

Because  of  sluying  my  brother                                                 ^^^| 

Abel  that  was  —  think  —                                                        ^^H 

If  thou  wouldst  know  it.                                                   ^^H 

l(t44J 

Through  that  I  feared  ^^H 
By  every  one  I  should  be  slalD,                                          ^^^| 

But  Qod  to  mc  granted,                                                         ^^H 

On  His  displeasure  (it  waa)  given,                                      ^^^| 

Thai  I  should  not  be  so,                                             ^^^^^M 

And  whosoever  should  do  ihst,                                                  ^^^H 

Plagues  he  should  have  for  it,                                                  ^^^| 

And  His  mark  he  set  here                                                         ^^^^ 

In  (the)  horn  of  my  forehead  for  a  tok('n»                         ^^^| 

tA4S 

And  by  thee  accursed                                                            ^^H 

O  me  to  be  stain,                                                                      ^^^| 

In  thy  two  eyes  nowf                                                      ^^H 

L4MECH                                                                                ^^H 

^V             itso 

Ah  unhappy  1  to  see  the  ttmi;                                                  ^^^| 

By  me  thou  art  slain,                                                               ^^^| 

If  tktou  art  Cmu  my  grandsire.                                        ^^H 

^^ 

My  boy  was  to  blame,                                                           ^^H 

^„ .._._._ 
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ef  A  onutf  xkjm  ttnuM 
faa  me  nj  weUrn  bttiuu 

me  oebaA  par  wrre  m  hken 


CtTM 

i<3.^    a  lamec  drog  wa«  jtha? 

ha  me  in  week  mcmr  Ucka 
hemma  o  veAgeaace  par  Traa 
ha  just  plage  omja  tkyma 
flowdk  as  pryes 

Lk«tc 

i«i»>  cajne  wbath  kentkoCa  ow  keodas 
tha  aswon  me  nj  wolkjaa 
na  nj  wmgaf  tha  wellas 
nangew  sore  lja»  bletkao 
drefan  boa  deCalebjs 

€%¥» 

i«&  deialebjs  ove  par  Tcare 

bag  oyer  deTjg  gana  bleawe 
bewa  Ttkesaf  pob  eare 

in  tomdar  ba  jender  reaw 
sore  noa  ba  djtb 
147a   ny  bydgjaf  gwelas  mabe  dean 
gans  ow  botb  in  neb  tennjn 
mea  company  leas  gwytb 
a  bob  beast' 

oil  an  trobeU  thym  yma 
1C7S   an  chorle  abell  rag  latha 

bema  ew  gwyer  thymo  tresc 


L%«ic 
P>^  J^  wrosU  je  latka 


JUS. 
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hag  eve  tha  vrodar  ne 

henna  o  gwadn  ober  gwiycs 

Catnb 
ft>,  1 8  b,  i<9o  drefim  eve  thorn  oontroUja 
ha  me  J  vrodar  ootha 

ny  wrog  refraooe  thym  in  bejs 

der  henna  me  a  angraa 

ha  pur  vskys  an  lathas 

\$$i  nymbes  yddrag  a  henna 

molath  dew  ha  tas  ha  mam 
gallaa  genaf  ve  droag  lam 
poran  rag  an  ober  oa 

ow  hoUn  whath  ythew  prowte 
i$m       kynthoma  ogaa  marowe 

menty  wholas  yma  thym  dowte 

thvmo  rag  an  oberow 
me  a  wor^  y  vo«  dew  stowte 
thymo  ny  vidn  ef  gava 
i«M  i)a  geyyans  me  ny  whelaf 

yotht«af  ow  tremena 

thetio  ny  vannaf  gaya 
ow  t«ua  ny  won  pytha 

tha  offarn  ew  y  drigva 
ihH)  ona  tregans  gware  ha  have 


Lamsc 
ah  9oweth  gwelas  an  jwyes 

cayne  ow  hengyke  ew  marowe 
ragtlia  ty  a  vyth  lethys 
a  false  lader  casadowe 
1705  squatty 8  ew  tha  ampydnyan* 

[kiii  kem  wiik  a  $imf 

MS.  apydgnjan. 


My  heart  yet  i»  proud. 

Though  r  am  nearly  dead. 

There  is  a  fear  fa  me  to  seek  merc^ 
To  me  for  the  deede. 

I  know  that  God  Is  stout: 

Me  will  lie  not  forgive^ 

Nor  forgiveness  will  I  seek. 


I  am  dying: 

Thee  I  will  not  forgive: 
My  soul  1  know  not  where  it  will  go: 
Jn  hell  is  liM  dwelling; 
1700  There  let  it  dwells  winter  and  summer. 


Lameck 

Ah  unhappy!   to  see  the  cime^ 

Cain  my  ancestor  is  dead: 
For  it  thou  sh&lt  be  slain, 
O  fulse,  hateful  Tobber! 
ITU5  Dashed  out  (?)  are  thy  brains. 
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Skrvart 

owt  aylas  me  ew  marow 
haw  fedn  squatyes  par  garow 

why  an  gweall  inter  dew  ran 

Lambc 

rag  henna  moee  a  lemma 
1710  my  a  vydn  gwell  a  gallaf 
ny  amownt  gwythell  dowhan 
lemyn  ragtha 


[depart  am 


I  Devyll 

yma  cayne  adla  marowe 
devn  the  hethas  tba  banowe 
1715  han  pagya  lamec  ganso 

II  Dbvyll 

deas  a  ena  malegas 
theth  TTodar  te  a  lathaa 

abell  neb  o  dean  gwirryan 

I  yn  tane  te  a  wra  leaky 

1720  han  keth  pagya  roa  defry 

yn  effam  why  drog  lawan 
[ike  def>%U$  ear [i] 9th  them  «'*  great  nofes  to 

I    DSVYLL 

yn  p3rtt  ma  y  wreth  trega 
genaf  ve  a  barthe  wollas 

hag  a  loeke  in  tomdar  tane 


1795   nefra  ny  thewh  a  lena 

myns  na  wra  both  an  fas 
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SEBVA^T 

Outl  alas  I  I  am  dead, 
And  my  head  dashed  verj  cruelly. 
(You  see  it)  into  two  parts  — 

Lamech 

Therefore  go  from  hence 
1710    I  will,  the  best  I  cau. 

It  avails  not  to  make  lamentation 
Now  for  it. 


First  Devil 
Cain  (the)  outlaw  is  dead: 
Let  us  come  to  fetch  him  to  pains, 
1715  And  the  manslayer  (?)  Lamech  with  him. 

SiconD  Devil 

Come,  O  accursed  soul  I 
To  thy  brother,  whom  thou  slewest, 
Abel,  who  was  an  innocent  man. 

In  fire  thou  shalt  bum, 
1720  And  this  same  manslayer(?)  certainly, 
In  hell,  ye  wicked  fiends. 


FiBST  Devil 

In  this  pit  thou  shalt  dwell 
With  me  oo  the  lower  side. 

And  shall  bom  in  heat  of  fire. 

17S5  Never  shall  je  oome  from  thence. 

As  maoy  nt  do  9ot  die  Fatiier's  will.* 


ISK  TSE  CBuo»  or 


fo.  llflL  »Efk  «yv  aabit  [^7*1  ^^ 


inn        Ba  cbore  fqiijih  an  krvr  bra* 


rag  heaoa  ke  a 
tfai  bara&e  M»  kma 
kao  cyle  a  vcrcj  wkela 
i;»  aur  kjflelh  a  Tt  neb  tra 

na  tbovt  ffDfTjb  tj  a  vjtk 
oil  adi  negrs 

Setb 
a  das  kear  or  won  lor  thr 
na  nj  Tef  Inthqwatfa  ena 
17M  me  nj  allaf  prederre 

pana  gwaiter  Ttfaama 
•er  tka  whrlas  paradiec 

gwjth  in  bans  oompaA  tba  jest 
na  gymMT  dowt  na  mjrtiagt 
i7tt       mea  an  €or  a  mk  kerrs 


der  ow  oberow  ena 

tj  a  weal]  allow  ow  thiyea 
pan  deth  Te  a  baradice 
17M  en  an  Teiy  pfjot  leskjs 

pan  Te  an  noer  malegaa 
/^  am^eii  in  ike  gaie  of  parmiHee,  m  brigki  tttarde 
hU  ktmdj 

ha  pan  deflasta  than  plas 
tj  a  gjti  in  jet  vdn  eall 
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a  ro  gorthib  theU  in  case 
1755       haw  desyre  nj  wmff  fillall 
byth  ayysBhea  a  bob'  trm 
a  welyth  ow  mabe  ena 


Sbth 
/  Lei  seyihe  depart  and  fohw  ike  prymi  of  adorn  u  ftH 
to  paradice] 

ow  thas  kere  moB  a  lema 
me  a  vyn  en  by  and  by 
1760  bag  y  teaf  thewhy  arta 

gans  gorryb  kyns  ea  hethy 
der  both  an  tas  awartha 

me  a  weall  ooU  tryes  ow  thas 
am  lead  ve  tha  baradice 
1765  hema  ew  maradgyan  bras 
an  noer  sure  ny  sowenas 
in  for  my  wrage  eave  kerraa 

der  temptacon  bras  an  iowle 
chasshes  on  a  baradice 
1770   me  thyeth  genaf  hager  dowle 
ha  tha  vysshew  bras  cothys 
ythene  der  order  an  tas 
trew  govy 

[A  tree  in  paradice  triih  a  meyd  in  ike  iopp  ^  recking 
In  her  armes  the  serpent] 

me  a  weall  an  place  gloryes 
han  eall  yn  yet  ow  sevall 
1775   splan  tha  welas  ha  precyoiis 
me  a  vyn  mos  pur  evall 
en  thotha  thy  salugy 

fo.  1 9  b.  eall  dew  an  nef  awartha 

theis  low  en  a  ha  mear  ioy 

•  MS.  but. 
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Who  will  give  an  answer  to  thee  in  (the)  case, 
1755       And  my  desire  I  shall  not  fail  — 
Be  adrised  of  everything 
Which  thou  seest,  my  son,  there. 

Skth 


My  dear  father,  go  from  hence 
I  will  by  and  bye, 
17(H)   And  I  will  come  to  you  again 

With  an  answer  before  stopping(?) 
By  (the)  will  of  the  Father  on  high. 

I  see  a  print  of  my  father^s  feet. 
Which  leads  me  to  Paradise: 
1765   These  are  great  marvels: 

The  earth  surely  hath  not  prospered 
In  (the)  way  he  hath  made  me  go. 

By  great  temptation  of  the  devil 
Chased  are  we  from  Paradise, 
1770  So  that  there  went  with  me  an  ugly  cast, 
And  to  great  mischief  fallen 
Are  we  by  the  Father's  order, 
Sad  I  woe  (Is)  me  I 


I  see  the  glorious  place, 

And  the  angel  in  a  gate  a -standing, 
1775  Bright  to  see  and  precious. 
I  will  go  very  humbly 
Unto  him  to  salute  him. 

God's  Angel  of  the  heaven  on  high! 
Gladness  to  thee  and  much  joy! 
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1780  devethis  jrtlibf  omma 

gans  adsm  ow  thase  tiiewlij 
mar  della  mar  thewg^  plesys 


Cherubin  Augell 

seyth  des  nes  ha  [thjm]  lavare 
tha  negissyow  heb  daunger 
1785  ha  na  gjmar  owne  in  bys 

SstTR 

ow  negys  ythew  hemma 

tha  whelas  oyle  a  vercj 
chardges  ythof  in  della 

[gana]  ow  thas  omma  thewhy 
1790  ages  bothe  marsew  henna 

rag  ythew  ef  cothe  gyllys 

hag  in  bysma  nangew  sqnyth 
y  drobell  ythew  kemys 
whansack  nyngew  tha  dreTyth 
179S  mes  pnb  eare  ma  ow  crya 

war  lerth  an  oyle  a  Tercy 

Eall 
des  nes  then  yet  seth  ha  myer 

te  a  weall  oil  paradice 
a  vice  pub  tra  ha  lavar 
1800       pandra  welleth  o  strangnes 
in  iarden  abarth  agy 

[Let  seyth  look  into  paradice 

Skyth 
ages  bothe  marsew  henna 
me  a  vyn  skon  aTycya 
an  marodgyan  es  ena 


Setu 
My  err&tid  h  tbis: 

To  seek  oil  of  taeroyi 
Omrged  am  I  thus 

By  my  fftther  here  to  you, 
ii»o  If  that  be  your  wiiL 


For  he  ia  become  old, 

And  ID  this  world  is  now  weary. 
His  trouble  is  so  much 

Desirous  he  is  not  of  augbt, 
But  always  be  is  a- crying 
After  the  oil  of  mercy. 


Ai^GEL 

Come  near  to  the  gate^  Beth,  and  look, 

Thou  wilt  see  all  Paradise, 
Behold  everything  and  say 

What  tbou  seest  of  strangeness 
In  (the)  garden  within. 


Skth 
If  that  be  your  Wish, 
1  wlN  straightway  behold 

The  woudi^rs  tb»t  are  there* 
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[Ther  he  vyuth  ail  thin^,  and  semik  ^  irees  mUm 
the  one  tree^  syiieih  mary  ihe  virgym  ^  in  her  lappe  kit 
son  jesus  in  the  lope  of  ihe  iree  of  fyf^  and  in  ihe  otkir 
tree  y'  serpeni  w^^  caused  Eva  io  eai  ike  a^eli] 

Angill 

180&  lemyn  Seyth  lavar  thyma 
abervath  pandra  welta 
na  wra  kelas  vn  dra 


Sbtth 

me  a  weall  sure  vn  gwethan 
ha  serpent  ynhj  avadn 
1810  niarow  seigh  hj  avaba 

Angbll 
bona  ew  an  keth  wethan 

a  wrug  kyns  theth  yam  ha  U 
debbry  an  avail  an  ankan 
o  defednyg  gans  charge  bras 
1815  a  anow  an  tas  gwella 

ban  serpent  na  a  welta 
ythew  an  very  pryfna' 
a  wrug  an  iowle  tha  entra 
vnyn  by  rag  temtya 
1820  tbeth  vam  eva 

der  henna  dew  a  sorras 
ha  tha  ve  eve*  a  omaa 
alena  aga  chassya 
lavar  pandra  welta  moy 


Sbtth 

189&  me  a  weall  goodly  wethan 

'  MS.  prydna. 
>  MS.  are. 
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Angel 
1805   Now  Seth,  tell  to  me 
What  thoa  seest  within: 
Do  not  hide  one  thing. 

Sbth 
I  see  aarely  a  tree, 
And  a  serpent  in  it  a -top 
1810  Dead  dry  she  seemed. 

Angel 
This  is  the  same  tree 

Which  heretofore  caused  thj  fath^  and  mother 
To  eat  the  apple  of  the  sorrow, 

Which  was  forbidden  with  a  great  charge 
1815  By  the  month  of  the  best  Father. 

And  that  serpent  which  thon  seest 

Is  that  very  serpent 
Which  the  devil  did  enter 
Into  it,  to  tempt 
1820  Thy  mother  Eve. 

Therethrough  God  was  angry 
And  me  he  ordered 

To  chase  them  from  tlieaoe  — 

Say  what  thon  seett  more. 

Sin 
1895  I  see  a  goodly  tree, 
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hay  thop  pur  vghall  in  ban 
begyn  neave  ma  ow  tewy 

hay  gwrethow  than  door  ysall 
yma  ow  resacke  por  leall 
1880  besyn  effam  pytt  pur  greyf 

fo.  20  a.  hag  ena  ow  brodar  cayne 

me  an  gweall  ef  in  mar  bayne 

hag  in  trob[e]ll  may  thew  gwef 

hag  in  tope  an  keth  wethan 
1835       me  a  weall  vn  mayteth  wheake 
ow  setha  in  pur  Bertan 

hag  in  y  devra[n]  flogh  teake 
der  havall  thym  indella 


Amgeix 
[The  Angell  goeik  lo  the  Tree  of  Lyf  and   breakeik 
appU  ifnd  taketk  ty  coores  imd  geveik  yl  io  Megik] 

me  a  lavar  theis  dibblanoe 
1840       henna  lell  ythew  henwys' 
ew  an  wethan  a  vewnans 
me  a  heath  ran  an  frutyes 
hag  a  thro  parte  anetha 
avail  pur  vras 

1845   meyr  attomma  tayre  aprusan 
a  theth  mes  an  avail  ma 
kemerthy  ha  goer  in  ban 
in  neb  teilar  tha  gova 
ha  doag  y  genas  theth  tas 

1850  pen  vo  dewath  y  thethyow 

hag  in  doer  tha  vos  anclythys 
goer  sprusan  in  f  anow 
ban  thew  arali  kekeffiys 

bethans  gorrys  in  ye  thyw  fridg 
MS.  hemwys. 
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And  its  top  full  high  above  — 
Even  to  heaven  it  ia  growing. 

And  its  roots  to  the  groand  below 
Are  a -running  fall  loyally, 
1830  Even  to  hell,  a  pit  full  strong. 

And  there  my  brother  Cain, 
I  see  him  in  great  pain, 

And  in  trouble,  so  that  there  is  woe  to  him. 

And  in  (the)  top  of  the  same  tree 
18U       I  see  a  sweet  maiden, 
A -sitting  very  certainly. 

And  in  her  bosom  a  fair  child. 
As  seemeth  to  me  so. 


Akgei. 


I  say  to  thee  clearly, 
1840       That  is  truly  called. 
It  is  the  Tree  of  life: 
I  vnll  reach  part  of  the  fruits, 
And  will  bring  part  of  them. 
An  apple  full  great 

1845   See,  here  are  three  kernels, 

Which  have  come  from  this  apple: 
Take  them  and  put  (them)  up. 
In  some  place  to  hide(?X 

And  carry  them  with  thee  to  thy  father. 

1850  When  shall  be  (the)  end  of  his  days. 
And  (he  is)  in  earth  to  be  buried. 
Put  a  kernel  into  his  mouth. 
And  the  two  others  likewise 
Let  them  be  put  in  his  two  nostrils. 


ri»fa^r|i   .ir>  Ti^nrv  nob    pr^^RB 

.1*.  la  -«kir.»ii«r   n  ^nfry 

jiTfu-  'h**rh  'aft    n    u^.\m 
.1*  'hnrha    •'hyi   TTisfya 


niu<tar  ;k  r:i«t  "iitrwlt^  .>all  te^ 

^h^.w  than  kttr^  oil  par  -ieO  ew 

aa  marotryaa  d«iil  ew  braea 

m^  a  ryji  moit  al«>iiia 
in  han^^w  d«rw  a  wartb* 

tba  drr^  tha  adam  <yv  tba* 

/.^lA  ^^0fM  to  Atj  /olA^r  «alA  tke  cocrts  #*  9fV«tA  yl 

in^t   f>y«r#rfia  tf^^wby  ow  thaa 
der^rthw  a  paradk^ 
/tb/jf  l^nnyn  cba  tb«w  gr«0 
#iW  nftj^ywyow  jrthew  gwnres 
par  dell  wni8M>wgb  thjm  onui 
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AlMV 

pana>   unwetiu^  e^  gonar 
iiiam^«   All  oyk-  ii  vere> 
or^>  eeIlB^  anunn  tfaedj  tae 
no'   icMfaii  jBt   ii  ▼en 

SkETTIi 


Ji|{.    'Jm«»    jNV     %}V4r    IMP    M 
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^^H 

AotM 

H 

IMS    WeJcome  art  thou,  Setb,  with  met 
What  news  are  with  thee? 
If  the  Oil  of  Mercy  18 

Brought  by  thee  here  to  thy  father, 
Very  glad  ehall  I  h€. 

1 

Skth 

H 

ifm  It  ia  not  yet,  ray  father,  forsooth, 
I  telj  to  you  as  behovea. 
The  trttth  of  every  thing. 

I 

When  the  time  shall  come  plainly 
Of  five  thousand  and  five  hundred  years, 
1195        The  Oil  of  Mercy  then 
Shall  be  found. 

1 

In  Paradise  I  saw 

Divers  marvels  without  doabt: 

Esp€!Cial!y  a  glorious  tree, 
1900       Reaching  aloft  fall  stoutly, 

Even  to  heaven,  I  sarely  believe. 

1 

And  it-s  roots  ta  the  e«rth  below 

Even  to  hell  reaching. 
And  there  right  truly  without  fail 
190S        Was  In  great  trouble 

My  brother  Cam  in  pains. 

1 

Now  in  (the)  top  of  the  fair  tree 
Was  a  sweet  virgin. 

And  her  child  full  seemly  swaddled 
If  10               In  her  bosom,  wondrous  desirably. 

1 

Adam 

■ 

Worshipped  be  God  the  Father, 
A-^ving  me  the  news, 

1 

J 
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Surely  I  have  not  any  thing  (?)  so  great: 
Now  is  passed  a  time 
1915  Of  years  more  than  a  hundred. 


Sktu 

I  saw  (one)  tree  more. 
And  a  serpent  above  in  it  — 
Dead  dry  she  seemed. 

Adam 
This  was  an  evil  worm  without  exception  (?) 
1920   Who  deceived  Eve  thy  mother: 
Therethrough  we  have  now  lost 

(The)  joys  of  Paradise  for  ever, 

Seth 
Here  are  three  kernels  brought 
Out  of  Paradise  to  you: 
1925   From  an  apple  they  were  broken, 
Which  came  from  a  tree  surely 
(That)  is  called  (the)  Tree  of  Life. 

The  angel  ordered  me. 

When  should  be  the  end  of  thy  days 
1930   And  thou  wert  gone  hence, 

To  put  a  kernel  into  thy  mouth, 
And  the  two  others  full  clearly 
Into  thy  two  nostrils. 

Out  of  the  kernels  will  be  grown 
1935       A  tree  that  will  be  very  precious 
After  that,  marvelloasly  fair 
In  very  earnest 
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bm  penvo  hy  cowle  d^vys 
hy  a  vyth  pub  eare  pnrfB 

^&  tbone  an  ojle  a  vemy 


Adam 

t940   mere  worthyans  than  dreoges   taae 
ow  crown tya  tfaymmo  sylwans 
woja  henma  ken  tbew  pell 

BByth  ow  mabe  golsow  them  ma 
ha  theth  charrdgya  roe  a  ra 
191^  in  dan  ow  bannetbe  pur  leall 

gwayte  an  tas  an  tieff  gorthya 
ha  pub  ere  orta  cola 
yn  pnb  otbajn  a  vesta 
ef  a  wra  &are  tha  succra 
ino   hag  a  vydti  the  vayntaynya 

in  bysma  pell  tha  vewa  ' 

ow  mabe  merke  an  gyn-yow  ma 


8XTTH 

A  das  kere  mere  rase  thewhy 
agis  dyskanB  da  pub  preyae 

me  a  gofh  in  pur  tbefrye 

gorthya  dew  an  leall  drengia 
ban  mabe  gwelba 

ban  Bpyi^s  ianit  «kga  thry 
dell  yns  onyn  me  a  giyes 
iMo  try  fergone  yns  par  wortby 
€iw  kys  raynya  in  joyes 
in  gwlase  nef  es  awartba 


ha  rag  benna  y  coth  thyma 
gane  colan  pure  aga  gwerthya 


Illlt>%ll  l»l 


ifii4>   Mueh  wor&hip  to  the  Trinity  Father, 
A-graniing  mfs  salvation^  '    * 

After  this  though  it  h  far. 


Serh,  my  son,  hearkf^n  fn  me^ 
And  thee  will   I  charge 

Under  my  blessing  very  loyal. 


Take  care  to  Wfirship  the  Father  of  the  heniren 
And  alwavft  to  hear  ken  to  Hifn. 
In  every  need  which  thou  ha«t 
He  will  surely  suceonr  thee, 
i»M    And  will  aapport  thee 

In  this  world  long  to  Hire  — 
My  son,  mark  thefiie  words. 


O  dear  father,  much  thanks  to  you 
For  your  good  teaching  at  every  limei 

It  behoves  me  in  very  earnest 

To  worship  God  the  loyal  Trinity, 
And  the  hest  Hon, 


And  the  Holy  Spirit,  (the)  three  of  them, 
As  they  are  one  1   believe: 
iveo   Three  Persons  are  rhey  full  worthy 
A -reigning  together  in  joys, 

In  (the)  country  of  heaven  ibat  is  above. 

And  therefore   it  behoves  me 

With  a  pure  heart  to  worship  them. 
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Adah 

[Leii  Death  apeare  io  adm 

1965   coth  ha  gwan  ythof  gylljs 
nym  beas  bewa  na  fella 
ankaw  3rthew  devetbjs 

nj  vyn  omma  ow  gasa 
tha  vewa  omma  vdn  spjes 

1970  me  an  gweall  prest  gang  gew 
paiys  tbom  gwaoa  pab  tew 
ny  geas  Bcappja  deva 
an  prejs  mall  ew  genaf 

me  a  eenryas  pell  an  beyae 
1975       aban  vema  kyns  formys 
naw  oans  bloth  of  me  a  giyea 
ha  deakwarnegans  reekoys 
may  thew  pryes  mo8  a  lema 

fo.  21  b.  flehys  am  bee*   denethye 

i9ao       a  Eva  ow  ^as  mear 
dewthack  warnygans  genys 
a  vybbyan  hemma  ew  gwyre 
heb  ow  mabe  cayne  hag  abell 

yn  weth  dewthack  warnugana 
1985   a  virhas  in  pur  thibblana 

my  ambe  heb  lull  na  gyll 
a  thalathfas  an  bysma 

han  bys  ythew  increeshys 

drethaf  ve  hag  ow  flehys 

1990  heb  number  tha  vos  comptyB 

tha  thew  y  whon*  graa  ractha 

Death 

adam  gwra  thymmo  paiys 

>  MS.  bef. 
*  MS.  whom. 


i&TO   I  Bee  him  now  with  a  ^pear 

Ready  to  pbrce  me  (on)  ev€ry  side: 
There  is  no  escape  from  him: 
The  time  is  a  desire  with  me. 


1  have  long  served  the  world: 

Since  I  was  iimt  foiriied 
Nine  hundred  years  1  am,  i  believe, 

And  thirty  reckoned j 

So  that  it  ia  time  to  go  from  hence. 


Child  reti  have  I  born 

Of  Eve  my  sponee  many^ 

Thirty- two  born 

Of  eons  —   this  is  true  — 

Without  my  son  Cain  and  AbeL 


Also  thirty 'two 
i»85    Of  girls,  very  clearly 

I  have  had,  without  deceit  or  gaile^ 
From  (the)  bt^giljniug  of  this  world. 

And  the  world  i«  increased^ 
Through  me  and  my  children, 
ima   Without  number  to  be  counted i 
To  God  I  jrive  thanks  for  it. 


DfiATB 

Adam,  make  ready  for  me. 
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ty  a  wore  in  Effarnow' 
3090  yma  mansyons  heb  gow 
neb  yma  an  thewollow 
a  theth  mes  an  nef  golow 

genaf  ye  ow  teen  rowle  vras 

fo.  22  a.  an  chorll  adam  y  drygva 

2025   a  vyth  abarth  awartha 
in  onyn  an  clowsteTfs]  na 
neb  na  vyth  tarn  lowena 
mes  in  tewolgow  bras  ena 
ow  kelly  pretens  an  tase 

2030   ban  moygba  payne  a  vetha 

y  vabe  cayne  in  futyBes  brate 
ef  a  dryg  bys  venytba 
yma  ef  barth  a  wollas 
in  pytt  downe  ow  leskye 

3  Devyll 

2035  prage  na  v'  an  cborle  adain 
in  kethe  della  tremowntys 
me  a  wra  then  horsen  cam 
Boos  calassa  presonys 
mar  callaf  kyns  es  hethy 
2040  drefan  terry  gorbemyn 

LUCYFEH 

me  a  lavar  theis  an  case 
kyn  wrug  adam  pegh  m'  vras 
ef  an  geva  yddrage  tyn 

ha  dew  thothef  a  awas 
2045  y  thyspleasure  bay  sor  bras 

bag  in  della  ny  wrug  cayne 

Ef  a  latbas  ye  vrodar 
ny  gemeras  yddrag  vyth 
'  MS.  Effarue  owe. 
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Thoa  seest  me  come, 
Thy  life  with  my  spear 
To  take  from  hence. 
There  is  no  longer  delay; 
Therefore  I  will  thrust  thee 

That  it  go  through  the  heart 


A04M 

Death,  I  give  thee  much  thanks 
sooo  For  taking  my  life 

Out  of  this  world. 

For  full  weary  am  I  of  it, 
To  God  I  give  thanks  for  it. 

White  (is)  my  world  that  for  me  are  vanquished 
9005   (The)  labour  and  sorrow  of  the  world  — 

Long  have  I  followed  [leg.  served]  it  here. 

And  therefore  I  do  commend 
My  soul  to  the  loyal  Trinity. 


First  Devil 
Comrades,  be  ye  ready, 
«oio       The  devils  every  one! 
Adam's  soul  has  passed: 
Let  us  come  to  fetch  it  to  the  kitchen. 
To  the  deep  pit  on  the  lowest  side. 


Lucifer 

No^  no,  thou  shalt  not  do  so, 
S01&   It  is  otherwise  ordained  for  him. 
In  Limbo  on  the  highest  side, 
There  shall  he  dwell. 

As  is  ordained  by  the  Father. 
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mes  J  regojssyas  pur  vear* 

2050       hag  a  8or  an  tas  treyjth 

yn  serten  ef  oy  synges 

rag  henna  bys  venary 
eve  a  dryge  ena  deffiy 
in  paynes  bras  avel  ky 
S055  ioy  nef  ew  thotha  keUys 

[They  go  to  heii  »'*  greai  noyu] 

yea  Cayne  hay  gowetha 
in  keth  order  a  vewa 
an  place  ew  ornas  ractha 
in  efam  barth  a  woUas 

9060  hag  adams  vengens  thotha 
lymbo  ew  ornys  thotha 
da  ragtha  ef  ha[y]  gowetha 

ny  dastyans  an  payne  bras 

[An  AngeU  conteyeth  adams  sooie  io  lymbo] 

I  Devyll 

ytb  oil  agen  vyadge  ny 
2065   ren  iowle  bras  ny  dalvyth*  eye 
tregans  an  chorle  neb  yma 

dvne  ny  warbarth  a  gowetha 
tha  effamow  a  lema 

then  paynes  a  thewre  nefra 


[Amgell] 

2070   a  ena  adam  dremas 

des  genaf  ^a  effamow 
ena  ornys  thies  ew  place 
gans  an  tas  theso  heb  gowe 
tha  remaynya  rag  season 
'  MS.  vean. 
»  MS.  dalV. 
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fo.  22  b.  2076  pan  deffa  an  ojle  a  vercy 
te  a  vith  kerrjs  then  ioje 
than  nef  vghall  a  vghan 
[Lett  adam  be  buried  in  a  fayre  tombe  w^  sam  ckmrt 
songis  ai  hfs  buryaU] 

Setthb 
ow  tbas  pan  ewa  marowe 
me  a  vjn  y  ancljthyas 
9080  dvn  a  lebma  heb  falladow 
gorryn  an  corf  in  gweraa 
gans  solempnyty  ha  cane 

mes  an  dore  eve  a  ve  gwryes 
hag  arta  then  keth  gwyrras 
9085  ef  a  V*  treylyes  serten 

ha  del  ve  thym  kyns  omys 
an  dayer  sprusan  yw  gorrjB 
in  y  anow  hay  fregowe 

[The  3  kernels  put  in  his  mowthe  ^  nostreis] 

del  o  ef  an  kensa  dean 

8090       a  ve  gans  an  tas  formyes 

yn  beth  3rta  ef  lebmyn 

then  tas  dew  rebo  grassies 
omma  rag  y  oberowe 


EWOCH 

enoch  ythew  owe  hanowe 
2095       leal  servant  then  drengis  tas 
mabe  Jared  ythov  heb  gowe 
Sevys  a  lydnyathe  pur  vras 
heb  dowt  ythof 

ha  par  leall  an  sythvas  degre 
9100       desendys  a  adam  ove 
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9075   When  the  oil  of  mercy  shall  come, 
Thou  ahalt  be  carried  to  the  joy, 
To  heaven,  high  of  height 


Skth 

Since  my  father  is  dead, 
I  will  bury  him. 
9080   Let  us  come  from  hence  without  fail. 

Let  us  put  the  corpse  in  (the)  ground 
With  solemnity  and  song. 

Out  of  the  earth  he  was  made. 
And  again  to  the  same  ground 
2085  He  shall  be  turned  again. 

And  as  was  formerly  ordained  to  me. 
The  three  kernels  are  put 

Into  his  mouth  and  his  nostrils. 


As  he  was  the  first  man 
»u9o       That  was  formed  by  the  Father, 
In  a  grave  behold  him  now. 
To  the  Father  God  be  thanks 
Here  for  his  works. 


Enoch 


Enoch  is  my  name, 
2095       A  loyal  servant  to  the  Trinity  Father: 
Son  of  Jared  am  I^  without  a  lie: 
Sprung  from  lineage  full  great 
Without  doubt  am  I. 

And  very  loyally  of  the  seventh  degree 
2100       Descended  from  Adam  am  I; 

12 
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in  oydge  me  ew  in  orma 
try  cans  try  vgans  in  prove 
ha  wbath  pymp  moy  pan  es  thym  coof 
in  geth  hytbew 

2105   me  a  beys  tha  wrear  neff 

may  fon  pub  eare  plegadow 
tba  vonas  y  servant  ef 
in  bysma  heb  falladowe 
ha  drevone  bewe 


Fk\TUER    in    HE4VEN 

[Enoch  kneleih  when  the  father  speketk] 
211U  enoch  me  a  levar  tbyes 

owe  bothe  tha  vos  in  delma 
may  fosta  qwyck  transformys 

tha  baradice  a  lemma 
me  a  vyn  may  foes  vskys 
2115       [b]ethis  in  corf  hag  ena 

byth  parys  in  termyn  ma 

hag  ena  y  wres  gortas 

ogas  tba  worvan  an  beyse 
an  mystery  ythew  pur  vras 
2120        genaf  ny  vyth  dysclosyes 

tha  thean  vytholl  in  bysma 

[Enoch  is  carted  to  paradice] 

Enoch 
fo.  23  a.  gorthyes  rebo  dew  an  tas 

tha  vlonogath  rebo  gwryes 
hemma  ythew  marrudgyan  bras 
2125       ythesaf  ow  pose  gorthys 
ny  won  pylea 

me  a  wore  hag  a  leali  gryes 
gwreans  dew  y  vos  henma 


2no   Enoch,  I  say  to  thee 

That  my  will  is  thus  — 
Thai  thoti  be  transformed 
From  here  to  Paradise^ 
I  will  that  thou  be  quickly; 

Thoo  shall  be  in  body  and  soul  - 
Be  ready  at  this  tioie* 

And  there  thou  shalt  l^rry 

Nigh  unto  (the)  end  of  the  world. 

The  myitery  is  very  great. 

By  me  tt  shall  not  be  disclosed 
To  any  man  in  this  world. 


EnofH 

Worshipped  he  God  the  Father  1 

Thy  will  be  done. 
These  are  great  marvels. 
I  am  being  put 
I  know  not  where. 

I  know  and  loyally  believe 
That  this  is  God's  doing. 


'.w-  '»  *-lt. 


,fT     m  •••       *W* 


'  •       larnijg  T.>tf 


**:r.»      •licflr      fifi¥<l 


/gHM    »a     u    -^    fc. 


«^      ftMklMlCUi     -W 


4K^      UHlV.;^»MI. 
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Come  to  Famdige 

nao        I  know  truly  I  am. 

A  delicious  place  ii  this: 
Long  m  It  I  shBil  live. 

Through  temptatiou  of  the  eril  one. 
My  grandsire  Adam  full  truly 
nib   He  lost  through  an  apple 

The  glorious  place  full  surely. 

So  that  there  is  misery  to  all  his  issue. 

Therefore,  people  of  the  world, 
Do  not  ye  break  the  prohibitiou, 
S140  Which  ig  by  God  ordained  to  you. 
Fear  to  get  an  evil  end, 

And  great  mischief  on  every  side* 
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siu 


If  ye  do  hearken  to  me, 
Ye  shall  have  after  this 

Joys  of  heaven  in  a  gift. 


Skth 

So  many  sins  are  in  (the)  world 
Done  by  folk  without  amending, 

That  God  the  Father  la  angered 

That  he  ever  made  a  son  of  man  here. 

31  so   A  destructioit  is  ordained 

Very  certainly  over  all  the  world. 

So  that  every  thing  shall  be  consumed. 

That  is  underatood 

llirough  the  teadung  that  is  given  to  me 
m&  By  the  Father  that  is  on  high. 

The  planets  that  are  on  high. 
And  the  stars  also  as  well^ 
Are  pointing  very  plainlj. 


riha. 
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[Let  hem  poyni  to  the  sun  the  moone  ^  the  firmament  J 

an  howle  han  loor  kekeffrys 
2160   oil  warbarth  ew  confethys 

than  purpose  na  mowns  ow  toos 

han  distructyon  a  vjth  bras 
may  fyth  an  byes  destryes 
der  levyaw  a  thower  par  vras 
2165       po  der  dane  y  fyth  leskys 

creseugh  thyma  marsewhy  fure 

rag  henna  gwrens  taes  dowtya 
an  tase  dew  tha  offendya 

der  neb  maner  for  in  beyse 

fo.23b.   2170  rag  voydya  an  peril  na 

scryifes  yma  thym  pub  tra 
a  thallathfas  an  bysma 
may  fova  leall  recordys 
a  vyns  tra  es  ynna  gwryes 

2175   an  leverow  y  towns  y  omma 
why  as  gweall  wondrys  largya 
ha  pub  tra  oil  in  bysma 
skryffes  yma  yn  ryma 

dowt  na  vans  y  ankevys 

2180   deaw  pillar  mannaff  poyntya 
rag  an  pnrpas  na  whare 
bryck  a  v*  onyn  anetha 
ha  marbell  a  vyth  y  gylla 
rag  sawment  a  vyth  gwryes 
21W  than  leverowe 

an  bricke  rag  na  vons  leskys 
der  dane  v*  henna  ew  gwryes 

han  marbell  tam  consumys 

der  thower  ny  v*  hema  ew  gwrez 
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The  sun  and  tbe  moon   MkewiBe 
sifiw   Altogelber  are  underetood  — 

To  that  purpose  they  are  coming. 

And  the  dt^Htruetion  will  he  greni, 

So  that  tliR  world  will  be  d*.*8troyed 
Thrruij^h  flood w  oj"  wHter  full  great, 
7Ub        Or  liirougli  firu  it  will  be  burnt: 
Belit?\re  me  if  ye   be  wise. 

Therefore  let  people  fear 
To  offend  tbe  Father  iti>d 

In  any  kind  of  ivay  in  (the)  world. 

2110    To  avoid  that  peril, 

Wririen  for  me  b  everything 
From  (the)  begin  nitig  of  this  world, 
8i>  tfiat  there  may  be  loyal  records 
Of  all  thingii  that  are  done  in  it, 

SlT:^  The  books  behold  them  here: 
Ye  see  them  wondrous  large; 
And  ererytbinK  iri  tliis  world 
Is  written  in  these: 

Fear  not  ibat  they  shall  be  forgotten. 

siHO   Two  pillars  I  will  appoint 

For  that  purpose  anon: 
Brick  iihaH  one  of  then*  be. 
And  marbit'  shall  its  fellow  be. 
For  preset  vail  on  shall  be  made 
itRS  To  tbe  books. 

The  brick  that  they  be  not  burnt. 
By  any  fire^  that  is  made; 


And  the  marble,  a  jot  t'^ 
By   water  that  ther 


made. 
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2190  drefan  y  vo8  mean  garow 

wondiys  callys' 


Jabkd 

an  pillars  ytowns  parjs 

gorrowgh  ynna  an  leverow 
nyngee  art  v*  ankevys 
2195       na  tra  arall  sur  heb  ow 

mes  vnna  [y]  mowns  skryres 

a  bab  sort  oil  a  leverow 
egwall  vnna  ew  gorrys 
pekare  ythew  an  sortow 
ssoo       gonys  vnna  der  deyyes 
in  diffrans  ha  kebavall 

lemyn  me  as  goer  in  badn 
bag  in  nyell  sore  bys  yickan 
an  record  a  yythe  heb  fall 
ssoft       pur  "wyer  kevys 

Seyth 

[Putt  the  filler »  upHgkt] 
rag  henna  pobell  dowtyans 

ha  then  tas  gwren  oil  pegy 
na  skydnya  an  keth  vengeans 
in  neb  termyn  waman  ny 
3910  nagen  flehys 

FfaTHER    in    HE4VEN 

drog  ew  genaf  gwy thill  dean 
preshyous^  havan  tbom  honyn 
rag  cola  orthe  vdn  venyn 

glane  ef  regoUas  an  place 

Id  the  MS.  this  and  the  preceding  line  cooie  dte  Has  SISft. 

MS.  presbyoDS. 
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2190  Because  of  its  being  a  rough  stone 

Wondrous  hard. 


Jared 
The  pillars  behold  them  ready: 

Put  ye  the  books  therein: 
There  is  no  art  whatever  forgotten, 
2195       Nor  aught  else  surely  without  a  lie, 
But  in  them  are  written. 

Of  every  sort  of  books 

Equally  in  them  are  put, 
As  are  the  sorts 
9200       Put  in  them  by  twos. 

Differently  and  similarly. 

Now  I  will  put  them  up. 
And  strongly  sure  for  ever 

The  record  will  be  without  fail 
2205       Right  truly  found. 

Seth 

Therefore  let  people  fear. 

And  to  the  Father  let  us  all  pray. 
That  the  same  vengeance  may  not  fall 
At  any  time  on  us, 
2210  Nor  our  children. 


Father  in  heaven 
I  am  sorry  that  I  made  man 
Quite  like  to  myself: 
For  hearkening  to  a  woman 

He  hath  clean  lost  the  place. 
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»15   am  leif  dyghow  pan  wrussen 
pan  wrega  dryes  ow  defen 
mes  a  baradice  pur  glane 
whare  an  eall  as  gorras 

fo.  24  a.  an  sperys  ny  drige  neffra 

2220       in  corf  mabe  dean  ▼*  in  byes 
ba  reason  ew  ba  praga 

rag  y  voos  kyg  medal  1  gwryes 
ba  pur  vrotall  gans  benna 

nynges  dean  ortbe  ow  seroya 
2225        len  ba  gwyrryan  sure  pub  pryes 
saw  noye  in  oil  an  bysma 
bay  wreag  bay  flebys  keifrys 
ow  botbe  ytbew  in  della 

gweyll  deall  war  oil  an  byes 
2230   may  fytbe  pub  tra  consumys 
mes  serten  mannaf  sawya 


Nov 

noy  mabe  lamec  gylwys  ove 
arlutbe  brase  oil  pertbew  cove 
ythof  omma  in  bysma 

22S5   substance  lower  ba  b3rtb  ba  da 
yma  tbyma  tba  vewa 
maythof  sengys  rag  neflfra 
tba  wortbya  ow  arlutb  da 
au  drengys  es  a  wartha 


[Noy  commeth  before  her  en  ^  hneletk] 


FfaTHER    n    ll£4VEC<i 


2240   noy  des  tbymma  ve  lebmyn 
ba  golsow  tbym  a  gowsaf 
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2215   With  my  right  hand  when  I  had  made  (liim), 
When  hr  Hid  beyond  my  prohibition, 
Full  clean  out  of  Paradise 

Anon  the  angel  put  them. 

The  spirit  shall  not  dwell  always 
222it        In  (the)  body  of  any  son  of  man  in  (the)  world; 
And  a  reason  is  and  why, 

Because  of  his  being  made  soft  flesh, 
And  very  brittle  therewith. 

There  is  no  man  serving  me 
2225       Faithful  and  innocent  surely  at  all  time. 
Save  Noah  in  all  this  world. 

And  his  wife  and  his  children  likewise: 
My  will  is  thus: 

To  make  a  flood  over  all  the  world, 
2230  So  that  everything  be  consumed; 
But  certain  I  will  save. 


Noah 

Noah  son  of  Lamech  I  am  called; 
A  great  lord,  all  ye  bear  remembrance  — 
Am  I  here  in  this  world. 

2235   Substance  enough  of  property  (?)  and  good 
Is  to  me  to  live, 
So  that  I  am  held  forever 
To  worship  my  good  Lord, 
The  Trinity  that  is  on  high. 


Father  in  heaven 

9240  Noah,  come  to  me  now. 

And  hearken  to  me  what  I  shall  say. 
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NOYE 
parys  ove  arlathe  brentyn 
tha  Wanogathe  lavartha 

Ffather  in  heavsn 
noj  mar  lenwys  efw  an  byes 
SUi       lem]^!)  a  sherewynsy 

maytbow  defwathe  devetfays 
ynna  a  gyke  pub  buny' 
gaDS  peagh  pur  wyre  ew  flayrys 
ny  allaf  sparya  na  moye 
9950  beb  gwetbill  mernans  a  vear  spyes 
war  pobell  oil  menas  tye 
ba  tba  wreag  ba  tba  flebys 
ban  pjTtbe  along  tbejo  gye 

[tooles  and  iymber  redy,  v>'^  ptanckis  to  make  ike  arcke, 
a  beam  a  mallet  a  calkyn  yreln]  ropes  massfljes  pycke 
and  tarr] 

rag  benna  fysten  ke  gwra 
9955       gorthell  a  planckes  playnyes 
bag  vnna  leas  trigva 

rowmys  y  a  vytbe  henwys 
a  veas  bag  agy  inta 

gans  peyke  betbance  stancbe  gwryes 
2360   ha  try  cans  kevellyn  da 

an  lysster  a  vytbe  in  beys 

ba  bantercans  kevellen 

inwetb  te  a  wra  yn  leas 
ban  vbeldar  me  a  vyn 
3965        deagwarnygans  may  fo  gwryes 
war  tew  a  tbella[rg]  daras 

ty*  a  wra  port  ef  a  v*  benwys 
jystes  dretba  ty  a  place' 

a  leas  rag  na  vo  degys 

*  MS.  hvnythe. 

*  MS.  da  ty. 

*  MS.  playne. 


Therefore  basteo,  go,  make 

An  ark  of  planks   planed, 
And  in  it  many  dwellings, 

Rooms  ihej  shall  be  named. 
Without  and  within  well. 

With  pitch  let  it  be  made  stauDcfa; 
Aad  three  hundred  cubira  good 

The  ireaael  shall  be  in  length. 

And  half  a  hundred  cubits 

Also  thou  shalr  make  m  breadth. 
And  the  height  I  will 

That  it  be  made  thirty. 
On  (the)  side  behind,  a  door 

Thou  Shalt  make  —  a  port  it  shall  be  called: 
Joists  through  it  thou  shalt  place 

AcroaSf  that  it  be  not  shut. 


T^EL    i3iA:\'N   rii   XHE  WORLD. 

-•>!      rsxa. .    ^    r^TiCi. 

i:    weiu- 


■yrr-    rvmrf"  mTan   trevtbe 


"VL:    xs^zwi:     BIT    ^  KUrUUi 

-^      vw*-     n  Air-     I*VT.     prOTV«»< 
K-     t**  .\i'  VR-      Ttu*     fifUki 
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praga  ew  g^nas  ^he  omma 
huyldya  It-ster  mar  worthy 

yn  ereys  powe  tha  wortbe  an  moare 

me  a  sjns  tha  skeans  whath 
^Mo       tha  roes  in  cost  an  pama 
oil  rha  lyvyer  nyn  dale  cathe 
nie  an  to  war  ow  en  a 
g:ucky  ythoes 

[Leii  Tuball  fall  a  laugh[i]mgj 

Not 

ow  hothman  na  gymmar  maithe 
33U5        ty  an  oole  ha  had  myell 
kynthota  skydnys  in  wharthe 
in  dewathe  hel>  tull  na  gyle 
why  a  weall  dealt  vskys 

g^ianiys  of  gans  dew  mn  ta8e 
9310       tha  w\vthell  an  lesster  ma 
rag  «>w  sawya  haw  flehys 

tha  worth*'  [an]  kethe  deall  na 
why  a  weall  ag}'  tha  >pace 

der  lyryow  a  thower  an  hrassa 
931. s  oil  an  heise  a  v'  bcthys 


TlBAL 

g^ell  vea  a  vosta  kregys 

ty  hag  oil  an  gr}'dgyan[8]nji 
a  chorll  coth  te  pedn  pyllea 

flatla  vynta  ge  henna 
9390  y  fythe  an  beys  consuniys 

oil  an  dorrowe  in  beysma 
kyn  fons  warbarthe  cimtylles 

ny  wra  dewath  an  pama 

sow  ythota  gy  gockye 
9395       oil  an  beyse  a  yil  gotbvaa 


tfa4>o 
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Whj  18  it  wUb  Ihee  here 
To  bwild  kL  ship  so  worthy. 

Amid  (the)  rountry,  off  froni  the  sea? 

I  hold  thy  science   a  puff. 

To  he  at  cost  like  fhiit; 
All  thy  labour  is  not  worth  a  tat, 

I  swear  it  on  tny  aoul; 
Fooiish  art  thou* 


m 


Noah 

My  friend,  do  not  have  wonder, 
2305       Thfm  .shalt  wepp  it  nnd  many  thousands: 
Although   thrill  art   fallen   into  laugh tt-r 
At  (the)  end  without  fraud  nor  guile. 
You  shaH  see  a  flood  quickly. 

Warned  am  I  by  God  the  Father 

To  make  this  ship. 
To  save  me  and  my  ehildren 

From  that   samt*  deluge. 
You  !*hall  see  within  a  space 

Through  floods  of  water  the  preateat, 
nn  Ail  the  world  shall  be  drowned. 


TlfB*!. 
Better  were  it  that  thou   wert  hanged, 

Thou  and  all  of  that  belief. 
Oh  old  ehurL  thou  peeled  head! 

How  wouldst  thou  that. 
That  the  world  shall  he  consumed? 

All  the  waters  in  this  world. 
Though  they  be  gathered  together, 

Will  not  make  an  end   like  that. 


Bat  thou  urt  foolish 
iass       All  the  world  may  knov 
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vengens  war  tha  ben  krehy 
nynges  omma  dean  in  wlase 
a  greys  thybm  malbe  vanna 

fo.  25  a.  praga  pandrew  an  matter 

2330       a  yyn  dew  batby  an  beise 
mara  casta  lavar  tbym 
an  occasion  me  atbe  pyes 
der  yaner  da 


NOY 

an  occasion  ew  hemma 

2335       kemmys  pehas  es  in  beyse 

ha  nynges  tam  amendya 

may  thew  an  tas  dew  serrys 
gans  oil  pobell  an  bysma 

bag  eddrag  thothef  yma 
2340       b3rthqaath  mabe  dean  tba  fob  gwryes 
rag  henna  gwrewgh  amendya 

ages  foly  byth  nehys 
yn  vrna  der  vaner  da 
mara  pethowgh  repentys 
2345  an  kethe  plage  a  wra  voydya 

TUBALL 

pew  athe  wrug  ge  progowther 

tba  thesky  omma  theny 
y  praytha  thymma  lavar 

a  wrug  [dew]  cowsall  thagye 
2350  only  heb  dean  arall  v*  omma 

me  a  wore  yma  in  pow 

leas  dean  a  gowse  an  tase 
tues  perfyt  me  an  advow 
ythyns  i  ha  polatis  brase 
2355  a  wayt  boos  in  favour  drr-   i,,:{ 

I'/ 
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Vengeance  on  thy  head  liangJ 

There  is  not  here  a  man  in  (the)  country 
Who  will  believe  me  in  any  way. 

Why,  what  is  the  rnatfer? 

Will  Ood  drown  ihe  world? 
rf  I  htm  know  est,  tell  to  me 

The  occasion,  I  pray  thee, 
III  a  good  way* 


181 


Noah 

The  oceailon  h  this 
nn       So  much  sin  is  in  (the)  world* 

And  there  is  not  a  jot  of  amendment, 
That  the  Father  God  is  angefed 
With  all  (the)  people  of  this  world. 


9Si$ 


And  repentance  to  Him  there  is 

That  a  son  of  man  was  ever  made  — 

Therefore  do  you  amendj 
Let  your  folly  be  denied. 

Then,  in  a  grmd  manner 

If  yim  be  repentant  [lit*  repented]. 
The  same  plague  will  depart. 


wso 


TnB4L 

Who  made  thee  a  preacher 

To  teach  us  here? 
I  pray  thee,  say  to  me. 

Did  God  speak  to  thee 

Only,  withrmt  another  man  at  all  here? 


I  know  there  are  in  (the)  count r)' 

Many  men  to  whom  the  Father  speaks. 

Perfect  folk,  !  avow  ii, 

Are  they,  and  great  polttis^ 

Who  wait  to  he  in  God's  favour. 
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sera  tha  radn  an  ryna 
ef  a  vynsa  disclosya 

an  distructyon   brase  ban  lywe 

rag  benna  tbetb[o]  cregye 
9S60  me  ny  Fannaf  moy  ea  kye 
na  mendya  ny  venyn  ny 

a  woos  tbeth  g3rrryan  wastys 


NOY 

da  ew  theso  gy  boes  fure 
bag  oU  pobell  an  bysma 
S365   ny  v'  dew  nefra  pur  wyre 
kevys  goacke  trest  thyma* 
ragtba  betbowgb  avyssbes 

mar  ny  wrewh  vengence  pur  vras 
a  skydn  warnoiigh  kyns  na  pell 
2370   rag  dew  a  vydn  agen  tase 

danven  lywe  a  tbower  pur  leall 
serten  tba  vethy  an  byese 

rag  omsawya  ow  bonyn 

keffrys  ow  gwreak  haw  flehys 
2375    an  lester  a  vythe  genyn 

der  weras  dew  vskes  gwryes 
rag  voydya  an  danger  ma 


Tabell 
tety  valy  bram  an  gathe 
my  ny  gresaf  thejo  whathe 
2380  y  tydn  dew  g\%'ill  indella 

fo.  2^)  b.  me  a  woor  ny  wriig  an  beys 

ban  bobell  myns  es  vnna 
tba  voos  mar  gwicke  destryes 

'  MS.  thyme. 
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vopossyble  ythewa 
3M5  an  dower  na  tha  voee  kevys 


Nov 

vnpossjble  Dyngew  tra 
tha  wrear  all  an  bysma 

awo8  destrowy  an  beyse 
agy  tha  ower 

9890  rage  der  gear  oil  a  ve  gwryes 
nef  ha  noer  myns  es  omma 
ha  der  gear  arta  thym  creys 
ef  a  yll  mar  a  mynna 

y  thystrow}'  der  an  dower 


TnB4LL 

9395   ny  amownt  thym  ma  resna 
genas  noy  me  a  hevall 
me  a  vyn  mos  a  lemma 
rag  ythota  drog  eball 
na  vyn  nefra  bonas  vase 

3400   pyrra  foole  ne  ve  gwelys 
me  a  levar  theis  praga 
an  lester  ew  dalle  thy  s 

why  a  woer  nangew  polta 
a  vlethydnyow  pur  leas 
9405  moy  68  vgans 

rag  mar  vras  yw  dallethys 
neffra  ny  vithe  dowethis 

me  an  to  war  ow  honssyans 

I  Lei  them  both  depart] 

Noy 
now  an  lester  ythew  gwryes 
9410       teake  ha  da  tham   plegadow 


Tubal 
It  avails  not  to  me  to  reason 
With  thee,  Noah,  nie&eeras* 
1  will  go  hence. 

For  thou  art  an  evi!  colt 
(That)  will  ntiver  be  good. 

A  verier  fool   was   never  i^en: 

1  will  my  to  thee  why; 
The  ship  is  begun 

Ye  know  it  18  now  ?ery  long  while, 
Of  years  full  many 
More  than  twenty- 

For  «o  great  is  (it)  begnn. 
Never  will  it  be  ended, 

J  swear  it  on  my  conscience* 


Noah 

Now  the  ship  h  built 

Fair  and  good  to  my  pleasing. 
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a  bub  ehan  a  vestas 

drewhy  quick  lym  orthe  copplow 
chattel!  ethyn  kekeffrys 

dew  ha  dew  benaw  ha  gorrawe 
[The  arck  redy  and  all  maner  of  beasiis  and  fon-Us  to 
be  putt  in  the  arck] 

Sem 

2415   nynges  beast  na  preif  in  beyse 
benaw  ha  gorawe  omma 
genaf  thewhy  yma  dreys 
in  lester  ytowns  ena 


[Let  rayne  appeart] 


Cham 
a  dase  lemyn  gwrewh  parys 
2420       an  lyw  nangew  devethys 
yma  lowar  dean  in  beyse 
kyns  lemyn  sure  a  gowjas 
ages  bos  why  gucky 

pan  wressowh  gwyl  an  lester 
2425    omma  prest  in  creys  an  tyer 
moer  vyth  nynge^a  defry 
the  doen  in  ker 


Japheth 

geas  a  wressans  annotha 
dowte  sor  dew  nyngessa 
2430  tbothans  nena  me  a  wore'   gwyer 

NOYE 

fo.  '2()  a.  an  lywe  nangew  de  vet  his 

may  thew  da  thyne  fystena 

•  MS.  woja. 
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Of  every  kind  of  beasts 

Hring  ye  quickly  to  me  by  couples, 
Cattle,  birds  likewise, 

Two  aud  two,  females  and  males. 


Shem 

2415   There  is  not  beast  nor  worm  in  (the)  world, 
Females  and  males  here, 
(But)  by  me  to  you  are  brought 
In  (the)  ship  behold  them  there. 


H4H 

O  Father,  now  make  ready! 
2420       The  flood  is  now  come. 

There  are  enough  of  men  in  (the)  world 
Before  now  surely  said 
That  you  were  foolish; 

When  you  did  make  the  ship 
242:>    Here  just  in  (the)  midst  of  the  land. 
There  was  not  any  sea  really 
To  carry  her  away. 

Japh£t 
A  jest  they  made  of  it: 
Fear  of  God's  wrath  there  was  not 
243U  To  them  there,  1  know  truly. 

Noah 
The  flood  now  is  come 

8o  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  hasten: 
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pab  beast  oil  jmma  gylljs 
in  lester  thaga  kynda 
84S5  dell  yw  omys  thjmo  ve 

Kewgb  abervath  ow  flehys 
hages  gwregath  magata 
ogas  an  Noer  ew  cuthjs 
der  an  glawe  es  awartba 
3440  te  benjn  abeirath  de8 

ow  der  bethy  a  vynta 


NOTSS    WIFF 

res  ew  sawya  an  pyth  es 
nyn  dale  thym  towlall  tho  veas 
da  ew  tbyn  aga  sawya 

3445  I  costyans  showre  a  vona 
an  keth  tacklowe  es  omma 

Doy  teake  te  a  wore  hedna 

NOYE 

[a  racen  ^  a  culter  readfj] 
uangew  mear  a  for  pur  wyer 
aban  gylsen  sigbt  an  tyre 
2450  rag  henna  thym  ke'   brane  vrase 

[lei  the  raven  fie  and  the  eoher  after] 

nyedge  in  ker  lemyn  ha  myer 

terathe  mar  kyll  bos  kevys 
bag  an  golam  in  pur  sure 

me  as  danven  pur  vskys 
3455  sight  an  noer  mar  kill  gwelas 

Ffather  in  heaven 
marowe  ew  pub  tra  e|a 
sperys  a  vewnans  vnna 


I 


MS.  te. 
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Every  beaat  is  gone 

Into  (ihe)  vessel  according  to  their  kind, 
un  As  is  ordained  Co  nie. 

Go  ye  witbio,  my  children, 
And  your  wives  as  "well: 
The  earth  is  nigh  covered 

Through  the  rain  that  is  above. 
3t44u   Thou  woman,  come  within: 

Wouldst  thou  quite  drown  me? 


N0All\s    WIFK, 

Needful  is  it  to  save  wbat  there  is. 
I  oiight  not  to  throw  away  — 

Good  it  is  for  m  to  eaire  them* 

ti4i   They  cost  a  shower  of  money, 

The  same  tackles  that  are  here  — 
Fair  Noah,  thou  knowest  that. 

NOAW 

Now  is  it  much  of  way,  full  truly. 
Since  we  loat  sight  of  the  land 

Therefore  for  me  go,  Raven  (IH.  *  great  crow'). 


H&h 


Fly  away  now^  and  look 

If  land  can  be  found. 
And  the  dove  very  surely 

1  will  send  her  very  quickly. 

Sight  of  the  earth  if  she  can  see. 


Father  in  iiE^vtn 
Dead  is  every  thing  wherein  was 
Spirit  of  life: 
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me  a  worhemyn  whare 

than  glawe  namoy  na  wrella 

[The  culver  cotneih  w'^  a  tranche  of  olyf  in  her  mofUk 

Not 

3460  Then  tase  dew  rebo  grassyes 
an  gnlam  ew  devethys 

ha  gensy  branche  olyf  glase 

arall  bethans  delyveiys 

does  ny  vydnas  an  vrane  vras 
2465  neb  caryn  hy  a  gafas 

nangew  ogas  ha  blethan 

aban  dallathfas  an  Ijrwe 
marsew  bothe  dew  y  honyn 

neb  ew  gwrear  noer  ha  neef 
2470  tha  slackya  an  kyth  lyw  braae 

y  vothe  rebo  collenwys 
omma  genan  ny  pub  pryes 
kekefrys  ha  roabe  ha  tase 


Ffatiibh  in  heaven 
noy  me  a  worhemyn  theis 
2475       ke  in  meas  an  lester  skon 

thethe  wreag  hathe  flehys  keffrys 
ethyn  bestas  ha  pnb  lodn 


Noy 
fo.  26  b.  meare  worthyans  thyes  arhitb  nef 

te  a  weras  gwadn  ha  creaf 
2480  in  othom  sure  panvo  reys 

den  in  meg  bean  ha  brase 
chattall  ethyn  ha  bestas 

myns  a  ve  in  lester  dres 
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I  will  command  anon 

To  the  rain  tijat  it  do  no  mon\ 


No\H 

24GO   To  the  Father  God  be  thanks! 
The  dove  is  come, 

And  with  her  a  branch  of  green  olive. 

Be  another  let  loose: 

Come  the  raven  would  not: 
2465  Some  carrion  she  has  found. 

Now  it  is  nigh  a  year 

Since  (the)  beginning  of  the  flood. 
If  it  be  (the)  will  of  God  Himself. 

Who  is  Maker  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 
2470  To  slacken  the  same  great  Hood, 

His  will  be  fulfilled 
Here  with  us  always, 

Likewise  both  son  and  father. 


F.ATIlElt    IN    HEAVEN 

Noah,  I  command  thee 
2475        Go  out  of  the  vessel  forthwith, 
Thy  wife  and  thy  children  likewise. 
Birds,  beastB  and  every  bullock. 

Noah 

Much  worship  to  Thee,  Lord  of  heaven. 
Thou  hast  helped  weak  and  strong 
2480  In  need  surely  when  it  is  needful. 

Let  us  come  away,  small  and  great, 
Cattle,  birds  and  beasts, 

All  that  were  brought  into  (the)  vessel. 
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fAu  alter  redy  veary  faifre] 

yn  dewhillyaos  pehosow 
S485       grwethill  alter  me  a  vydn 
me  a  vidn  gwythyll  canow 

ha  saciyfice  lebmyn 
radn  ehan  a  bab  sortowe 
keffrys  bestas  hag  ethyn 
S490  gang  henna  thy  honora 

[Som  good  church  songes  to  be  songe  at  the  alter 

ha  rag  hedna  gwren  ny  cana 
in  gwerthyans  fen  tase  omma 

and  franketiseM] 


FfATHER   IK    HEAVEH 

hebma  ythew  sawer  wheake 
hag  in  weth  Sacrifice  da 
2495   pur  wyer  noy  ef  thybma  a  blek 
a  leyn  golan  pan  ewa 
thyma  ve  gwryes 

rag  hedna  sure  me  a  wra 
Benytha  woja  hebma 
2500  in  ybbern  y  fyth  gwelys 

[a  Rayne  bowre  to  appear e] 

an  gabm  thavas  in  teffry 

pesqwythe  mays  gwella  why  by 
remembra  a  hanaf  why 
me  a  wra  bys  venarye 
2505  trestge  thyma 

distructyon  vythe  an  parna 
benytha  der  thower  ny  wra 
W08  destrea  an  bysma 
ha  rag  hedna 
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In  atonement  for  sins 
9485       I  will  make  an  altar; 
I  will  make  songs, 

And  sacrifice  now 
Some  kinds  of  all  sortA; 
Likewise  beasts  and  birds, 
M»o  With  that  to  honour  thee. 


And  for  that  let  us  sing 

In  worship  to  the  Father  here. 


Father  in  he4vem 

This  is  a  sweet  savour 
And  also  a  good  sacrifice; 
3495    Right  truly,  Noah,  it  pleaseth  me, 
Since  it  is  with  loyal  heart 
Made  unto  me. 

Therefore  I  will  surely  make 
A  blessing  after  this, 
3500  In  (the)  sky  it  shall  be  seen. 


The  rainbow   really 

That  you  see  it  always. 
Remind  you  of  me 

I  will  for  ever; 
2505  Trust  thou  to  me. 

Any  destniction  such  as  that 
Never  by  water  shall  I  make 
On  account  of  destroying  this  world; 
And  therefore 
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2510   cressowgh  coUenwouh  keffrys 
an  noer  vyes  a  due  arta 
pab  ehan  ha  beast  in  byes 
puskas  in  moer  magata 
a  V*  tbewgh  susten  omma 

2515   nynges  tra  in  bysma  gwryes 
mes  thewby  a  wra  service 
bethowb  ware  na  vo  lethys 
mabe  dean  genawhy  neb  pryes 

ha  mar  petha  in  della 
2520   me  a  vidn  ye  requyrya 

a  tbewla  an  kethe  dean  na 
y  woose  a  theifa  scuUya 
yn  havall  thymma  obma 
ymadge  dean  gwregaf  sbapya 
2525    mar  am  kerowgb  dell  gotba 
why  a  wra  orthaf  cola 


NOY 

fo.  27  a.  iiy  a  vidn  gwyll  in  della 

del  ewa  dewar  theny 
ha  thethe  worthya  rag  nefira 
2530        par  dell  ew  agen  dewty 


an  kethe  joruama  ew  de 
^en  tase  dew  rebo  grassy es 

why  a  wellas  pub  degre 
leas  matters  gwarryes 
2535  ha  creacon  oil  an  byse 

In  weth  oil  why  a  wellas 
an  keth  bysma  consumys 

der  lyvyow  a  thower  pur  vras 
ny  ve  udn  mabe  dean  sparys 
2540  menas  noy  y  wreag  hay  flehys 
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a  .10   Increase  ye,  fill  ye  up  likewise 

The  earth -world  with  folk  again. 
Every  kind  of  beast  in  (the)  world. 
Fishes  in  (the)  sea  as  well. 

Shall  be  to  you  sustenance  here. 

Vtib   There  is  nothing  in  this  world  made, 
But  to  you  shall  do  service: 
Beware  lest  there  be  slain 

A  son  of  in.in  by  you  at  any  time. 

And  if  it  be  so, 
2.S20   I  will  require  him 

Of  (the)  hands  of  that  same  man 

Who  shall  come  to  spill  his  blood. 

Alike  to  me  here 

Man's  image  I  shaped, 
2.S25    If  you  love  me  as  behoveth 

You  will  hearken  to  me. 


No\ii 
We  will  do  so. 

As  it  is  a  devoir  to  us, 
And  worship  thee  for  ever 
2530       As  is  our  duty. 


This  same  day  is  a  day, 

(To  the  Father  God  be  thanks,) 
You  have  seen  every  degree. 
Many  matters  played, 
2585  And  all  (the)  creation  of  the  world. 

Also  ye  all  have  seen 

This  same  world  consumed 
Through  floods  of  water  very  great: 
There  was  not  one  son  of  man  spared, 
9540  Except  Noah,  his  wife,  and  his  children. 

n2 
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dewb  a  vorowe  a  dermyn 

why  a  weall  niatters  pur  vras 

ha  redeiDpc[y]on  granntys 
der  vercy  a  thew  an  tase 
2sib  tha  sawya  neb  es  kellys 

mynstrels  growgh  theny  peba 
may  hallan  warbarthe  downssya 
9648  del  ew  an  vaner  ban  geys 


Heare  endelh  the  Creacon  of  the  trorlde  w*^  noyes  fiude  rrf/m 
by   William  Jordan:   the  XJJth  of  August  161  J. 
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Come  ye  to-morrow  in  time: 

Ye  shall  see  matters  very  great 
And  redemption  granted, 

Through  mercy  of  God  the  Father, 
ihAb  To  save  (him)  who  is  lost. 

Minstrels,  do  ye  pipe  to  us, 
That  we  may  together  dance, 
S548  As  is  the  manner  and  the  jest. 


NOTES. 


L.  2.     dowethva  from  doweth^  detveth  =  W.  diwedd  *end'  and  ma  *  place' 

=  0.  Ir.  /way,  Gaul,  magus.    So  trig-vn  1.  15,  deberih-va  84,  por-ei- 

va  41G. 
L.  4.     avy  *is'  for  a  vyth  (a+fty/A)   liJU. 
L.  6.     idn  'one'  =  urfn    11,   17.59,    lOfii),   2145.     A  fuller  form  is  om^ 

34,  343,  2182,  wongn*  389.     The   other   cardinal  numbers  which 

occur  in  this  play  are:  — 

2.  deaw  (masc?    deaw  vabe    1056,    1234,   deaw  pillar  2180, 

deaw  gweth  967).  dew,  dyto,  de  (fem.?  dew  glyen  1^, 
dew  wreag  1344,  dew  Ui  2521,  dew  lagas  1647,  deic  ran 
1708,  dew  arall  (sprusan)  1852,  dew  ha  dew  2414,  dye 
fridg  1853  =  deio  freyge  1933,  de  vran  1836.  pliir. 
dtx^es  2200.    copplow  2412. 

3.  try  masc.  36,  343,   1958,    try  person  6,    try  fersons  I960, 

tayr  fem.   1923,  ^aj^re  1844,  tayer  2087. 

5.  ^^//»/>   1861,  2103,  pympe   1894. 

6.  ?6'Aca  413  {ivhegh  4"'  Commandment). 
9.  naw  27,  24S.   ii)76,  «aw^  292,  299. 

10.  deak  1977    dr.ng  2265. 

12.  dew t hack   1!I80. 

20.  c</mi.v  197(;,  M7r7/<5  2101,  ygans  1980. 

30.   dtakwanugfms   1977,   dengwartiygans  2265. 

32.  dewthac.k  icaniygans   1981. 

50.   hantercans  2262. 

60.   /ry  M^fTWA  2102. 

65.   /ry  Mr/an-v  Aa  />j/;«/)   2102,  2103. 
100.  cans  1861,    1894,   1915,    2102. 
365.    try  cans   fry  ugans  ha  pymp   2102,   2103. 
IKK),   naw  cans   1976. 
930.  naw  cans  ha  dtahonmegans   1976. 
1000.  myeil  1562,   1861,   1894,   2305;    plnr.   myliyow  740. 
5500.  pympe  myell  ha  v.   cans   1894, 

Cf.  Lith.   t.'.e«rtjf.   Lett,  w-enas.     So  iu  Knglish  one  is  prououuced  ic-<m. 
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The  ordinals  ore  aa  folio wai 

L  kmsii  ae,  48,  2089,   kynm  73. 
2*  ^ei^nii  51   (niSAva  GeaesiB  1.  B). 

4.  P&wtra  100* 

5.  pjfmpaa  106. 
X  ^y^Atw  415,  1437,  2099. 

10,  (kgvoM  1085. 
*Sev&afold'  is  expressed  by  vij  pia^  1614^  vij  plague  1378^  wbere 
/?^iy»  p%i*e  (Mid.  C,  p/€Jt)  =s=  Lat.  plica,  and  'Seven  times'  is  made 
by  viJ  *ju:^the  1537,  where  tfuytha  =^  Ir.  /erAf. 
L  7.  hfB-mtfHtffi  *tu  reign  together'  n*- occurs  infm  1^61,  So  Jtf^HS-t'eKtfi 
*to  livo  togelhwr'  1314,  The  prefix  %*-  =  0.  Corn-  oil-  (th^ttm 
gh  convent  as  vel  couTentio,  VecaU.)j  ^*  ^'J'^*    flfys  -  i?i>iafi  ^  Bret 

10,   ^fAow  ^=  thc!  preibt  _^^A-l-oft,  tUe  1.  pera.  plun  pres.  indie,  of  <?/ 

'1  am'^  which  occnrs  (yihi*/)  with  th^  siune  prefix  in  1,  445, 
L»  14.    skQn  *fertb\\ith*  5=  NIIO,  ^t7jorai  ram  Beems  a  blunder  for  grtuM^ 

for  mt!  does  not  cause  vocaUc  infect) en.     But  ow  rax  occurs  in  E. 

i5S4. 
L-  20*   Mkiwail  From  Lat.  tcabeitum  like  scaue/  in  the  Vocab, 
L*  29.    ecmhttmwt  pi.  uf  ccinna^  ^messeuger'  ^=  W*  cennfuf. 
L.  61*    nrlhtiath  'lordship     for  arkihath  {arlmilh}   g\,  dominns,    VocabO» 

[more  prebEibly  firrhdmk  *  archangels';  aee^^iM  'angels   in  L  65,  NJ 
L.  74i    Aom  *bleflb\    inf.  mna  414    ^=  W.  nw^nOf    Ir.  s^nad^  NUG.  nfej^cn, 

■  Engt.  »ax>tc$,  all  from  Lai  signare^  sell,  with  the  cro^. 

L*  79.    6i*#a/  ttdso  in  11,  116,  123,  133,  225  =  tmmf  128)  is  *ot  'to  be' 
with    «/*,  here  apparently  a  suffix  after  the  possessive  pronoun  ohk 
L- 82-  $h^m  ^sky;  yi(6em  25DU  =5^  ei»rt*n  0,   18   ^   A»ai6reji   (gU  (iM6e») 

VoCJtb,  ^  W.  wt/ffrm. 
L.  90,    i^yn  ^  W.  e//utVi  '  radiant  \  *  splendid', 
L,JI6,    bliniogaih  =  h&iun^eih  0,  873,   11G5,   1277   for  'w/unteiA,  *^M»- 

fi^A,    From  Lat.  mknta^^ 
L.  ^9*    fey/  E3  W.  3axfii  'snch;  ia  spelt  jv^^  s^U  ia  F.  2,  I  and  119,  4. 
H    it.  104.     r^  in  j^-md  3=  W*  r^yrin     With  gan^lk^s  cf,  tf^anciMfiiix  320  and 
^f  yuniihku  ereti  (gL  a^ricoU)   \'i>cab. 

t,  107.  falitAtifii^^  pi.  of  *Jalkd,  afterwards /ft /ii*  *a  failing*, 

L*  118.    bean  (a  diss y!l able)  for  Man,   hef^han.   W.  ^yeAoft,  Ir.  A#ce  ^little'. 

L,  120*  p€n'4€mdc«  'prince'  =  pen-dsmg  (gL  prince ps)  Vocab,  W.pi;n- 

125»  «»>p  ^ilon^€  'u -shining \  from  ^ofloNr^^  with  the  usual  provection 
of  the  initial  medial  sifter  &w.  So  cw  c^rto*  *  waiting'  {sttrias)  960» 
om  vcxrmtt  *  trying'  {^arrna^  1580,  $N?  tTQW€iha  'lying  down'  (^ro- 
««iAa)    1607,    ©»  cr©«??»^yti  ^grantiDg*   (^rou?ii(ya)   1941,    qw  pem^ 
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'living'  (beiva)  1521,  ow  pose  'being'  (base)  2125,  ow  toos  'coming' 
{doos)  2161,  ow  totntya  'doubting'  (dowtya)  1540,  ow  tyagueihat 
'shewing'  {dysquethas)  1873.  Other  instances  of  provection  oc- 
curring in  the  present  drama  are:  after  mar  or  mor-a,  mar  qwrtd 
'if  thou  dost'  {ffwreth)  220,  mara  (pcrewgh  2143,  wutra  qwrtes  577, 
marit  callaf  'if  I  can'  {gallaf)  442,  1444,  mar  eallaf  466,  mar 
kylleth  1836,  mar  kill  2455,  mara  eusta  'if  thou  knowest'  (*^iw(a, 
*gudh8ta)  2331,  mar  p«Ma  'if  it  be'  {betha)  2519;  after  a,  a  aiffm 
'if  I  had  known'  {gnffan^  goth-fen)  672,  a  callan  *  if  I  could'  (gaUoM) 
785;  after  ^  or  ^M,  ^  whressan  'I  should  do'  (yarreMaii)  585,  jf 
whreth  (gwreth)  635,  ^  trAon  'I  know'  (gon  =  8kr.  vindam)  860, 
y/A  /oM?(y»  *I  feared'  {dowtys)  798. 

L.  149.  abashe  is  translated  'above'  on  Keigwin's  authority.  [Is  it  not 
rather  abafke,  borrowed  from  the  English?   N.] 

L.  158.    lowse  =  Bret,  huz  'sale'. 

L.  188  dew  glyen  'two  knees',  an  instance  of  the  Cornish  practice  of 
prefixing  the  numeral  '2'  to  the  parts  of  the  body  which  occur  in 
pairs.  So  dew  lagas  'two  eyes'  1647,  de/ran  1910,  devran  1836 
'two  breasts'  (</e+6ran,  bron),  dyw fridg  'two  nostrils'  1853  =  d^ 
freyge  1933. 

L.  252.  worffen  (=  worvan  2118,  worffan  884),  a  mutation  of  gorfen 
=  W.  gorpheuj  Ir.  forchenn. 

L.  254.    ay  ==  the  Welsh  interrogative  particle  ai. 

L.  270.    trebytchya  re- occurs  infra  1.   1582. 

L.  294.  mergh  (pi.  mirhas  infra,  1985)  =  W.  merchy  Lith.  mergk^  wurg4e. 
u\fawe  =  Ir.  mug  gen.  moya,  Goth,  magus.  Uence  moicetf  'girl*  D. 
1877,  pi.  mowyssye  infra,  1455;  and  perhaps  in  1.  295  we  should 
read  ynoz  =  moos  1390. 

L.  320.  wanothans  better  wonethans  (gonethans).  But  why  the  TOCalic  in- 
fection of  the  initial  g  found  in  goneth  432  Ac.? 

L.  321.  Note  the  prosthetic  ^  in  ye/ 'he'  andj^c  'his'  1.323,  'its'  1088. 

L.  354.   'j^"'  is  to  be  read  dhym  'to  me'.    So  'j"'  in  1.  475. 

L.  406.  mnrth  for  margh  =  march  (gl.  equus)  Vocab.  Ir.  marCj  Gaulish 
ace.  fAa^av  =  Ohg.  marach,  f.  meriha.    Mhg.  march  {marc)^  Ebel. 

L.  410.  pengamas  pi.  of  pengam  =  W.  pengcmyn  'gurnard':  selyas  pi. 
of  selU  (gl.  anguilla)  Vocab. 

L.  411.    dybblans  'distinct'  Keigwin :  pur  thybblance  1932. 

L.  458.    sevyllyake  W.  se/ylliau. 

L.  485.  theglyn  a  mutation  of  deglyvy  which  occurs  with  the  initial  pro- 
vected  in  D.  3048:  cf.  too  ow  teglene  D.  1217.  According  to  the 
Rev.  R.  Williams  this  is  from  the  negative  particle  de-  and  gleny 
'to  adhere'. 

L.  495.  fatla  'how',  apparently  from  pa  'what'  and  della  =  del-na, 
delu-na  'that  manner'.    In  231S  Jlai la  seems  a  blunder  for  fatla. 
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,  5S0*    dfjKeth^  is  perhaps  ftfirttiected   with  dtwttk  *eu4\ 

.580.  ^hi  ^js'  (otciir*  di^n  in  II,  541,  1155,  lt>4a  1398,  1559.  I'M, 
and  nppewrs  lo  be  formed  from  th**  preH.i{  vM  atid  the  verb  stibst. 
Mt  whirh  flr<^iir3i  in  the  Jnvencus- codex  compounded  with  etr  {ar(a 
gl.  mipereNt)     Sl»<*  jiIso  1,  3H2  and  3G4»    [Qu.  rather  oifi*  *see\  N,] 

,  53L  Mi/r^firfA  e=  mahtheid  (gl.  vifg'o)  Vocab,  0,  Ir.  macd&ct  id  ronuic- 
rffi^r  gl.  fiupradtdta,  virgo* 

,  5B9*  efWf/  *jfnspe1'  from  firtJii^aAwwi,  as  */  froin  angeius.  The  (^aweit 
(jfl.  eyni*jE:eliuKi)  of  the  Vtu  sik  t£  oertwifily  a  mistakii  f'>r  ««j^t/  wliich 
oecnrs,  spelt  ««'«///,  in  R*  24*>4,  24*S3,  and,  spelt  au^/  in  D-  551 1 
l>^.    To  II I  pare  Bret.  «u*e:/  pK  tiuieivti^  Buh.  50,  52. 

.  508.  «i^-(!(  a  m Illation  oi  guffga  ei  *ffothfya  ct  re  ujo^e  *iiiiy  be  koow ' 
0,  530  ^  ^odh-jh  Cvtn,  bhi  ). 

.  603,  CfK^iA  from  AH.  ni^.  Ho  /^e?*  mtci^tk  (MS.  rJcFuiwcAM/)  gU  adyeoa 
Vocub.  =3  fitatt  mctfuth  *aalnini?er'  in  the  Cornish  versioDS  of  the 
foorth  Comtoiinflmcnt. 

.  672.    eufftiti  provected  from   <7»|^i"  ^=^  *gitdhfan,  gothfm  D,   12&7. 

,  682.    f/re/ni^e  a  mutation  of  cre/n^e,  W.  <tfrt/bifi. 

.  71K  ffnmvtiUj  hotter  perhaps  ^nrt^olt  cf.  W.  y<>r/&/i  Mo  flatter'  =  i^or 
+  wtft/i  'to  praiae'j   Ir*  moM, 

.  737.    ^jMjftri  for  iiUama  918. 

.813-  «*rf/  /;tfrt>  o€t:urs  til«o  in  121K)  and  1459,  mirl  cf.  perhaps  rnnib^ 
tHmnn  2^28. 

,  85&t  om ' fftni'theH  Mot  us  elothe  ourselves',  a  reflexive  verb  fornoed  by 
ih^  prefix  nm-,  W.  j^m-,  Bf-  *jw-.  So  nm-bmvm  M  have  proved 
(prffi-iij()  myself  ll^>,  om*ii'ethtt  Mo  keep  (^fPu^Ati)  oneself*  1047, 
urn  -  A <  /o/  M  e  ti  H  t  (  «»A  e  /«/J  myself  1211  (cf .  ome/l^  1 1 1 4),  vm  -  jsr w^n 
'  to  save  oijeiielf '  2f'373, 

.  88 L  tihm  tfnLifi  ....  fifi  gwyihyti  lit  'since  ttou  hast  heard  and  *© 
#fo\  Thia  is  the  Coruish  (and  Welsh)  idiom  when  two  verbi*  are 
connected  hy  *i«id\  Compare  the  Kiig:lish  'LgI  their  habitation  be 
void,  and  no  man  lo  dwatl  m  tbeir  tents :  Psalm  Ixix,  26  (Prayer* 
Book  vcr^lorO.     Bee  my  note  on  the  'Pajision*  St.  175,  L  2. 

.  fllT.  rropp^t!  =  vrop^^e  P.  134,  3,  where  it  seems  to  mean  *  pierce*. 
Cf.  the  Engl  Mo  erop  np' 

,  »20.    d^ark  a  mutation  of  fj/fi/.'k  ^  0.  Corn.  *twc  pi  tiopou  Vocah. 

,  &3S>.     n«  part  for  ne^  /jc^i*^. 

,  965.  rkihit  dan  'a  a  word  of  fire'  {tun,  Ir.  tmm).  Here  note  the  vocalic 
infection  of  the  initial  of  tfm  —  the  reason  being  that  cUiha  (W. 
rkddijf,  0.  Ir.  tMdeb)  h  a  fern.  «-3teni.  Similarly  fynfen  wny»  P, 
242,  2  *i  fountain  of  blood'  {g^'s^)^  itywrn^J*  ^'"  '*<uch  a  r|uautity 
of  ffaees'  (^rwr)  *).  1745.  So  a  fern,  ia-stem  like  m^i  (^  Ir.  ^AtVe) 
'thautand\  vo^wvlically  infects  the  governed  aubstantive;  *f*^/  lei^ijf 
*a  thousand  of  wounds'  (^p{y),   R.  1^98,    my/  ttyt  ^m  thousand  of 
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thousands*  R.  142,  my  I  vap  mam  'a  thousand  of  sons  {map)  of 
mothers'  0.  324.  So  in  Irish:  mile  chemenn  'a  thousand  of  paces' 
Southampton  Psalter,  University  Library,  Cambridge.  The  same 
phenomenon  occurs  in  Breton:  poan  benn  *a  pain  of  (the)  head' 
(penn), 

L.  967.  dothatu  'to  them'  (also  in  L.  2430)  «  W.  id^nL  The  Usui 
forms  are  dhedhey  dedhe. 

L.  974.  baUaa  (X^g.balas)  a  mutation  of  palas  1033  'to  dig\  W.paHad, 
Jr.  CAL  in  the  reduplicated  form  cechlatar*  'they  dug\  todUow 
(do-^fo-^calaim)  *1  dig':  cf.  Lat  pala. 

L.  1087.    nethoy  Bret  »«a,  W.  nyddu  *to  spin',  tni&>Btv,  t^tttr,  mere. 

L.  1040.  ethkofs  (&=  eWis  1055)  'alas',  an  example  of  an  attempt  to  the 
sound  of  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  //.  So  tavtthlys  D.  551  (W.  to- 
feUu)  Behethlen  0.  2588. 

L.  1069.  han  n-ohan  'and  the  oxen'  (W.  ychenj  0.  Bret,  ohm,  Goth. 
auhsansy  Skr.  ukshanas).  The  apparently  prosthetic  n  also  occurs 
in  P.  206,  3:  dhm  n-edhyn  'to  the  birds'  and  P.  134,  3:  dkm 
n-empynntfon  'to  the  brains'.  It  appears  to  correspond  with  the 
second  n  (cQ  of  the  0.  Irish  dunnaib,  dundaib  'to  the'. 

L.  1090.  bem  =  bem  'grief  D.  2933  Ac.  Bret,  bemauty  ne  vem  ket 
'  it  is  of  no  coosequence',  Norris,  Cornish  Drama  II,  210.    Ir.  brdn. 

L.  1105.    crothacke  =  W.  crothawg  'big -bellied'. 

L.  1114.  may  th'omelly  (better  may  th-omwhely).  This  is  also  a  BretOD 
idiom.  See  my  note  on  the  '  Passion '  14,  3.  Kylbyn  (so  the  rhyme 
requires  us  to  read  the  kylban  of  the  MS.)  for  kylben^  from  kyl 
'back'  =  cAi7  (gl.  cervix)  Vocab.  W.  ctT,  Ir.  ail,  and  pen  'head', 
'top',  cf.  pol  cil  'occiput'. 

L.  1122.  cossythyans  =  W.  cystuddiant  ^  from  cystudd,  a  loan  from  Lat 
cuatddia  ( cu<f -todia). 

L.  1152.    avUthis  =  aflythys  D.  451.    W.  aflwydd  'misfortune'. 

L.  1168.  er  ow  gew;  cf.  er  agen  gew  1043,  gweue  2136.  Gew  is  identi- 
fied by  the  Rev.  R.  Williams  with  W.  gwae  'woe'.  But  cf.  W. 
gwaeio  'pang'. 

L.  1173.    deffryth  =  W.  difrwyth  'feeble'. 

L.  1225.  dewhanhees  part.  pass,  of  duwenhe  R.  1415  is  equated  by  Rev. 
R.  Williams  with  W.  duchanu  'to  lampoon.  The  subst  dexxm 
(W.  duch  'sigh'  'groan'?)  occurs  infra  1233. 

L.  1243.    cavow  (also  infra  1352)  =  Bret  caffou   ' solicitudines '.    Buh. 

L.  1254.    bys-voye  ==  byth  +  moy  'evermore'. 

L.  1303.    motty  =s  mos  'to  go'  +  thy  'to  his'. 

L.  1305.    bram  'crepitus  ventris',   (also  infra  2378)  =  Ir.  brem  which 

O'Clery,  in  whose  Glossary  this  interesting  form  is  found,  modernises 
H  into  ceachladar. 
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L.  171 
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oceans  ia  thfl  proverb  I*  fe^hr  hreim  «4  mmd  *  melior  crepitus  yen- 
tris  SUSpirio,  Is  bmm  for  ^bra^-m  (cf-  Ir,  braigim^  gl  pedo)  root 
BHKAi;,  Lat  FRA(fK)Q,  EugL  ^NtA;?  or  it  is  eoaneetod  wUU  fi^'ftmt 

1332*    AoCT^  Vsistui '  ^  AuiV  (jsjl  soror)  Vocab.     Bret  c^hom-^  h*  mar. 

1352*    meihtif  ^  d^  ct  m*  a  levar  heb  tf  c^e,   infra,    1629, 

1354.  antiihans  'of  tbeoi'  also  occuri  infra  145S}  UB^,  and  is  the  0. 
We1»l)  omdmi^  now  oimdd^it  *of  tbem\ 

13$6.  i^^^j,  a  maUtion  of  menys^  borrowed  from  J,ut.  tninutm.  So  Id 
0*  Welsh  munuk*fnu  gl.  fomiUa. 

1446*  hatdas  (pU  hetidoMow  1479)  ^  A«Bt/af  (gl.  avus)  Vocab.  From 
A«n  *old'  =  Ir^  smi  and  lai  'father'  of  tw-th? 

147L  W«  *buUQclt\  the  modern  form  of /on,  which  ocdnrii  infra  1569, 
is  ^  the  Gaelic  im^  explained  ^elk*  in  the  Eighland  Society'!  Dic- 
tionary. 

1438.  Obfierre  the  pleonastic  pronoan  in  this  IiEie.  Bo  in  11.  2453, 
^54:  an  ffolam  m^  as  danvca  Hhe  dOTe  I  will  .SDud  her',  aod  in 
U.  1830,  1831:  ow  hfudar  caiftte  me  an  gmtail  */  *niy  brother  Oain 
I  iee  him\  8o  in  Breton  t  tguidot  J&u  m»  <m  avppH  Buk  1B4, 
'JesQS  I  supplicate  him  for  tbee*. 

1490.    gwyils  *wild'  =  W.  ffw^ltt,  (ioth.  vUihidM. 

149  L  Mtihaw,  better  Mthow  1433,  pK  of  seth  I.  1553  =^  0.  Ir.  smgit^ 
Lat.  mffittn* 

1512.  haw  thas  adnm  ^  volaih  lit.  'and  my  father  Adam  bis  curse.  So 
in  i.  2024  an  thorll  adam  ^  tifytp?a :  'the  churl  Adam  his  dwelling*. 
See  for  other  Cornish  examples  of  this  idiom  in  my  edltiou  of  the 
*  Passion'  note  on  St.  3,  1.  2.  So  in  English:  *for  Jesus  Christ 
bis  sake'  in  the  Collect  for  all  conditions  of  men,  and  *I  did  pro- 
myae  bym  x  i,  sterling  to  pray  for  my  father  and  mother  then 
»owIes\  Letter  written  id  1528  cited  in  Bugsf^t^  fftxupla  Introd. 
p.  44.  For  examples  of  this  practice  in  the  Romance  languages 
see  Die£  UJ,  70  (2^  ed,)- 

1545.  jrymmycut  ' leave'  a  mutatiau  at  kjfmm^m  (k^meoM  P.  ^30,  2t  aim' 
nufOM  0*  3146)  ^  Ital  ^ommiai^, 

1603.  de/aieb^s  (also  in  1664,  1665)  from  the  negative  particle  de- 
md  hmtiep  *form',    a  derivative   from   haval  ^>  Lat  nmiiu.    Or. 

161 L    mrt  =  aar  (gl.  amicus)  Vocab.    Br,  kdr  *  relative'. 

16S7.    ^1^  *a  leap\    W.  liitm  (0.  Wekh  hmm&m  gl  salio)i  Ir.  Uim, 

Gotk  and  Engl,  inm-b. 
1702,    h&iff^ke  =  h&iff&ff  (gL  abavns)  Vocab. 
172L    iatean  =  iaw€ikan  'fiends'  (?)  R.  139. 
1724,    trjFfidtir  ^  tumdet  (MS,  turtder)  gl,  caJor,  Vocab, 
1743.    hnnx    I  conjt?ctnre  to  be  for  *A*n#  (=2  Bret,  hent)  AiW  (in  amh 

hinfic  gl    iojuriOBUB,   cim-Afrntfe  gL  jUBtQS,   VocabJ,  Ir.  #rfl,   Goth. 
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sinps.    [Bat  cf.  yn  haus  ^down'  0.  1750,  and  hauz  in  Pryces  Yo- 

cabnlary.] 
L.  1748.   allowy  better  alow,  pi.  of  ooll  1.  1763.   W.  ol  *  track'. 
L.  1828.    gwrethow  pi.  of  grue\t[h]en   (gl.  radix)  Vocab.,    W.  gwr^dipi, 

Cf.  Skr.  root  rrcfA,  ^«Sa  8%  ^^idia,  Lat.  radix,  Goth,  vauru. 
L.  1829.    re«acA;6  s=5  redeg  in  redeg-va  (gl.  cursas)  Vocab.    Cf.  Mid.  Welsh 

rc«fec  *currere',  Z.  518.    0.  Ir.  rith. 
L.  1919.    nom  =s  W.  nam  *  exception'. 
L.  1973.    mall  =  W.  mall  'desire'. 

L.  1976.    hloth  *year'  =  W.  hlwydd,  Bret  bloaz,  Ir.  hUadan, 
L.  2012.    ^e^en  a  mutation  of  kegen  =  ik^^Atn  (gl.  coquina):  Vocab. 
L.  2081.    gweras  =»  gueret  (gl.  humus)  Vocab.    W.  gwered. 
L.  2137.    gweue  =  W.  gwaew  'pang'?     See  note  on  1.  1168. 
L.  2199.   pekare  e=  pokara,  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  Cornish  versions 

of  the  Paternoster  gava  do  ny  agan  cabmow  pokara  ny  gava  'for- 
give ns  our  sins  as  we  forgive'. 
L.  2200.    deoyes  'twos'  =  W.  devoedd, 
L.  2201.    ke-hcmall  =  Ir.  co-smail,  Lat.  con'similis. 
L.  2242.    hrentyn   (also  bryntyn)  =  W.  brennhyn   'king',   which   is  often 

wrongly  compared  with  Gaulish  Bretmus. 
L.  2260.    kevellyn  =  kevellen  2262,  W.  n/felin  *  cubit':  from  cev-  and  4U» 

(gl.  ulna)  Vocab.    Goth,  aleina^  wXevrj,  ulna. 
L.  2266.    a  dhellarg  =  Br.  adi-lerch,  from  lerch  'trace':  cf.  war  tm  (fy- 

larg  0.  961. 
L.  2282.    boell  'axe'  =  0.  Welsh  bahell,  had  (in  iau-haelh  O.  Jr.  hidii 

Ohg.  6iAa/,  ;)/Afi/,  htgil^  pigil  (Ebel),  Engl.  6i7/. 
L.  2299.    whath  for  wAeM  (see  I.  347)  =  VV.  chwythya. 
L.  2304.    hothman   a  mutation   of  colhmnn  'acquaintance',    'friend',   from 

Engl,  coth,  couth  'known'  (0.  8.  c%u1i)  (see  note  on  1.  603)  and  man. 

Coth-man  is  thus  the  opposite  of  den  uncutfi  (MS.  unrhut) ,  gl.  ad- 
vena. 
L.  2398.    eball  =i  ehol  (gl.  pulius )  Vocab.,    a  derivative   from    O.  Celtir 

*epos  (in  Kpo-niulos)  =  Lat.  eguns,  Gr.  inTtoi,  fr.   ech,  Skr.  rtfr«, 

0.  Sax.  ehu. 
L.  2403.    poUa  is  perhaps  =  poLs  4-  da  '^ood'. 
L.  2425.    creys   (also  cres,   crys)   'middle',   is   identified    by  the   Rev.  R. 

Williams  with  Ir.  cride  'heart'. 
L.  2480.    reys  =  Bret,  reiz.  Mid.  Welsh  reis,  reith  =  Ir.  recht,  Lat.  rtc- 

tus,  Goth,   raihts. 
L.  2531.    de  'day'  for  deth  =  W.  dydd,  Bret.  deiz.    [Rather  the  participle 

of  donejt  'to  come':  altered  from  des  to  preserve  the  rhyme.     The 

meaning  will  be  'This  same  day  has  come'.] 


4,  1 
8,1 
9,  I 
10, 

15, 


19. 
23, 


26. 

3U 

S3. 
35, 

40, 

^% 
4S, 


B  for  *sent  to  me*  rmd  4o  me  sent' 

24  for  *mygbea'  rtud  'niaygbea* 

4  for  *drairwi'  r<?«</  \lramas' 

10 /«r  'consequerttly    interchanged'    r«a^  'coneequeDtly  dropt, 

ndded  or  interchanged' 
13  ff/ier  1573  tWer/  ^blygh  ^wolf  1149* 

26  £u/</  *8o  in  IceUadic  donble  ii  after  ei,  e,  i,  o^  u  and  ^  b 
sounded  like   dn.     For  example  einn  'one'  m  prcinounced  ^idn 
s=  Corn.  iWnt   («Ai/ 
7  from  bottomj  /ar  ^transcribed'  read  Hransscribed' 
52  for  "moy'  read  *moy\     h   58 /or  *tlia'  rmd  *thaimV 
29  /or  'sent  to  me'  rmd  *to  me  aeiit' 
J.  73  far  'Jorne*  read  *jorna' 

1.  129  >r  'ft  guttering'  rmid  'a-glitterin^^',  so  in  p.  21,  I  22S, 
1.  130  f&r  'in  the  case'  rtnd  'in  (the)  ciise' 

162 /if  r  *  pay  Tea'  re^rf  *jm)'ues\  and  as  to  ^f^th   cot3Qpare  D. 
128. 

168  for  'terleotry'  mirf  Merlentrt* 
1.  184  add  in  mtfrgm  *fo,  3  a/ 
I*  im  for  *golla*  remf  'golha' 
h  191  /or  *a  throne'  read  'a  highest  throae' 
I.  231    after  *Now'   ifisen  'thou  art' 
251  for  'a  mourning'  rcn^/^a-monrnini;'-  L  254  r<WMf  '(the)  son* 
270  trtb^u^hii  may  here  perhaps  be  translated  *  over  weigh',  see 
Cotfirave  a,  v.  trttbtteker, 
I  300 /er  'hicyter'  read  'Ineyfer* 

\.  344  /or  'tna'  rend  *ta5/  L  358 /or  *mriy'  read  'may'' 
1.   344  read  'Son  in  Trinity' 
L  3*f5  >r  'was'   read  *is' 
L  410  rea^  * Gnruets  (anii>  Eels'.    1.  414  ff^r  'bless'  rmd  'iaine' 

460  /or  'a  bnrninct*  re€td  *a-burning' 
1.  480  ^dii  in  mnrgin  'fo.  6  b/ 
I  527  /or  *?ethy'  rem/  *ietby 
L  608 /or  *  hence'  f«ct«l  'thence' 
I  520  for  'Ah'  read  'Wilt  thotl\   L  530 /or  'lof  it  {is)'  read*\i^ 
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P.  44,  L  555  Jor  'wheres'  read  *wheras' 

P.  45,  1.  541  Jor  *8ee  it'  read  Ms' 

P.  46,  1.  564 /or  *vethor  read  Wcthoir.  1.  577  for  'gwnw'  nad 
'qwrees' 

P.  48,  1.  605  far  'accomptys'  read  'acomptys'.  1.  608  for  'donise*  read 
*  deayse ' 

P.  50  in  the  sta^- direction /or  'angerly'  read  'angerly' 

P.  54,  1.  686  after  *heb'  iwert  *y' 

P.  55,  1.  686  far  *a'  read  'his' 

P.  56,  1.  693  for  *verry'  read  *  Terry' 

P.  58,  1.  IZ^  for  'henma'  read  'hemma';  and  in  the  note  for  '^yi' 
read  *gaye' 

P.  59,  L  718  after  *from'  inMsri  *tbe' 

P.  61,  1.  7^  for  *a  singing'  read  'a-singing' 

P.  63,  1.  764  for  'proffered'  read  'proved' 

P.  64,  1.  805  after  'gansa'  add  *[M8.  ganso]'.    1.  813  for  *ny'  read  *ny 

P.  66,  1.  822  delete  the  second  *yea'.     1.  836  read  'thebbrj 

P.  67,  I.  822  delete  the  second  *yea' 

P.  70,  I.  887  read  'falsnrye' 

P.  72,  1.  897  read  *moJghea' 

P.  73,  I.  905  read  *a-baming'.  I.  909  for  'snake'  read  'worm'.  1.  912 
for  'Serpent'  read  'worm' 

P.  76,  I.  953  after  'fiis'  insert  'guryes' 

P.  77,  I.  953  after  'wast'  insert  'made' 

P.  78  in  the  stage-direction,  1.  5  read  'dystaf 

P.  80,  1.  1018  for  'kemys'  read  'kemmys' 

P.  82,  note  2  delete  '?' 

P.  84,  1.  1065 /or  'cayne'  read  'cayme' 

P.  85,  1.   1055  for  'that'  read  'the' 

P.  86,  1.  1084 /or  'lesky'rwMf'lesky'.  1.  1090 /or 'cowge' r«M/'cooge'. 
1.  1092 /or  'leskye'  rea</ '  leskye ' 

P.  88,  1.  1117  for  'chala'  read  'challa' 

P.  89,  1.  1112  after  '(?)'  insert  'surely' 

P.  93,  I.  1149  after  'Perhaps'  itisert  'a  wolf,  and  add  to  the  noU  'hlygk 
is  for  hleith  (W.  blaidd)  as  segh  'arrow'  1.  1573  is  for  seth.' 
1.  1155  read  '(The)  voice  of  (the)  death  of  Abel'  and  com- 
pare Genesis  IV,  10. 

P.  96,  1.  1194 /or  'y'  rend  'y\    In  margin /or  '13  a.'  read  '13  b.' 

P.  97  note, /or  '195'  read  '1195' 

P.   100,   1.    1248,  insert  in  margin  'fo.   14  a.' 

P.  104,  1.   129S  read  'A  cayne  cayme\     1.   1303  read  'motty' 

V.    105,  I,    130.')  /or  'a'  read  'the' 

P.  110  for  *CAV^E'  read  'Cavme'.  I.  1303  for  '[terres]'  read  '[leg. 
terros] ' 
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P.  Ill,  1.  1397 /or  ^behold  him'  read  *he  is' 

P.  113,  I.  1403 /or  'in'  read  'W 

P.  114,  1.  1441  insert  in  margin  *  fo.  16  a/    1.  1444 /or  *a'  read  'an' 

P.  115,  1.  1455  after  *And'  insert  'the' 

P.  116,  1.  1470 /or  *kyck'  read  *kyek\    I.  1487  in  margin  /or  *  11  b.' 

read  *16  b.' 

P.  121,  1.  1531  after  *Own'  insert  *tWo' 

P.  122,  1.  1558 /or  *  Strange'  read  *  Strang'.      1.   1559  for    *seth'  read 

'seath' 

P.  123,  1.  1556  for  *  doubt'  rca</  *fear'.    1.  1564  for  'behold'  read  Ms' 

P.  124,  1    1586  in  margin, /or  *12'  read  *17'.    1.  1594  after  'po'  insert 

*peb' 

P.  125,  1.  1594 /or  *a'  read  'some' 

P.  130,  1.  2  from  bottom, /or  'Lamec'  read  'Lameck' 

P.  134,  1.  1725 /or  'ny'  read  'nf 

P.  135,  1.  1708 /or  '(You  see  it)'  read  '—You  see  it— ' 

P.  136,  1.  1740  read  'prederje'.    1.  1745  read  'gymmar' 

P.  137,  1.  1743  for  'in  the'  read  'in  a' 

P.  140  for  'Cheribi^h'  read  'CiiERiBYPr' 

P.  142,  stage-direction  1.  3  for  'jesus'  r«a<f' Jesus'.   1.  1825 /or  'wethan' 

read  'wythan' 

P.  148,  1.  1905  read  '^fthesa'     I.  1910  read  'vny' 

P.  153,  1.  1950 /or  'support'  read  'maintain' 

P.  156,  1.  1998 /or  'may'  read  'may' 
,     ,      1.  2012 /or  'dune'  read  *dvne' 

P.  159,  I.  2027  /or  'of  read  'jot' 

P.  160,  1.  2056 /or  'hay'  read  'hay' 

,  „      1.  2060 /or  'adams'  read  'adam' 

P.  163,  1.  2085 /or  'again'  read  'certainly' 
,     ,      1.  2091  for  'behold  him'  read  'he  is' 

P.  164,  1.  2105 /or  'neff'  read  'neife' 

P.  169,  1.  2175 /or  'behold  them'  read  'they  are' 

P.  171,  1.  2192 /or  'behold  them'  read  'are' 

P.  176,  1.  2279 /or  'vra'  read  'ra' 

P.  178,  1.  2304 /or  'gymmar*  rearf  'gybmar' 

P.  179,  1.  2308 /or  'flood'  read  'deluge' 

P.  181,  1.  2334  after  'this'  iVu«r/  *:— '.    1.  2355 /or  'wait'  rM</  'look' 

P.  183,  1.  2358 /or  'distruction'  r^/i<f  'destruction' 

P.  184,  1.  2398 /or  'drog'  read  'droge' 

P.  185,  1.  2391  for  'whatever'  read  'whatever'.    1.  2403 /or  'now  very' 

read  'now  a  very' 

P.  186,  1.  2424 /or  'gwyl'  read  'gwyle' 

P.  187,  1.  2418 /or  'behold  them'  read  'they  are' 

P.  188,  1.  2440 /or  'abervath'  read  'abervathe' 
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P.  1B9,  I.  2442 /or  *what  there  is.'  read  'the  things ;* 

P.  192,  193.    In  the  MS.  Unet  2485-  2489  stand  in  this  orvler:  ^  2485, 

2488,  2489,  2486,  2487. 
P.  202,  1.  12  after  *to'  insert  'represent' 
P.  203,  1.  11  for  'of  read  'eV 
P.  204,  1.  5  for  'ex'  read  *ex' 

,     ,      1,  17  /or  'devoedd'  read  'denoedd' 

,     ,      1.  29 /or  *0.S.'  reorf  'A.  S; 

,     ,      1.  7  from  bottom /or  'identified'  read  'identified' 
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1864.     W.  S.  Daloleish,  Esq.     Ghrange  House,  Edinburgh. 

1855.  The  Rev.  C.  U.  Dasent.     King's  College  School 

1861.  Charles  Daubeny,  Esq.      9,  Wellington  Road,  Red- 

land,  Bristol. 

1852.  The  Rev.  John  Davies.      Walsoken  Rectory,  near 

Wisbeach. 
1858.    The  Rev.  Benj.  Davis.    Regent's  Park  College,  N.W. 
1842.     Sir  John  F.   Davis,  Bart.     Athenasum  Club;   and 

Hollywood,  Henbury,  Bristol. 

1862.  G.  T.  Davy,  Esq.     18,  Sussex  Square,  W. 
1858.     The  Rev.  W.  Denton.     Finsbury  Sauare. 

1844.  F.  H.  Dickenson,  Esq.     Upper  Harley  Street,  W. 

1842.  ♦W.  F.  DoNKiN,  Esq.     University  College,  Oxford. 

1860.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  D'Orsey.     Cambridge. 

1863.  E.  DowDEN,  Esq.    8,  Montenotte,  Cork. 


1854.  ♦Professor  Eastwick.     38,  Thurloe  Square,  RW. 
1864.    Alfred  Elwes,  Esq.     2,  East  India  Ayenoe,  Leaden- 
hall  Street. 

1843.    The  Rev.  W.  Farree.     3,  Victoria  Eoad,  Finchley 

New  Road. 
1854.     O.  Ferkis,  Esq.     Manchester. 
1842.     Danby  Fry,  Esq.     Poor  Law  Office,  Whitehall 
1817.  ♦F.  J.  'FuRNiVALL,  Esq.   3,  Old  Square,  LinccJn's  Lm, 

W.C. 

1862.     The  Rev.  H.  Gardner.     Catton  Rectory,  York. 
1869.     William  Gee,  jun.,  Esq.     Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

1861.  The    Rev.   G.   C.   Geldart,    16,  Leighton    Grove, 

Gloucester  Place,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 

1859.  H.  Hucks  Gibbs,  Esq.   St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  ParL 

1860.  William  Gibbs,  Esq.     16,  Hyde  Park  Gardens. 
1842.    The  Right  Rev.  Turner  Gilbert,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Chichester.     Chichester. 
1859.     Webster  Glynes,  Esq.     8,  Crescent  America  Square^ 

E.C. 
Francis  Goldsmid,  Esq.     Portland  Place. 
1854.    Professor  Goldstucker.      14,  St.  George's  Square, 

Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 
1842.    John  T.  Graves,  Esq.     Poor  Law  Office,  Whitehall, 

S.W. 

1862.  C.  J.  Grece,  Esq.     Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

1842.     J.  G.  Greenwood,  Esq.    Owen's  CoUege,  Manchester. 
185-.     The  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Grey.     New  Zealand. 
1862.     Sir  C.  J.  E.  Grey,  Marlborough  House,  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

1859.  S.  Griffiph,  Esq.     Redland,  near  BristoL 
1842.     George  Grote,  Esq.     Saville  Row,  W. 

1842.  ♦Edwin  Guest,  Esq.,  LL.D.,   Master  of   Caius  and 
Gonville  College,  Cambridge. 

1860.  Professor  Fitz-Edward  Hall.     18,  Provost   Road, 

Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 
1862.     R.  Hanson,  Esq.     43,  Upper  Harley  Street. 
1842.    J.  T.  V.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  College,  Hud- 

dersfield. 
1858.     W.  H.  Hart,  Esq.     15,  Folkestone  House,  Russell 

Park,  Streatham. 
1864.     H.  Hastings,  Esq.     University  College,  London. 
1360.     Dr.  Helmoke. 
1849.     The  Rev.  Lord  A.  Hervey.     Ickworth,  Suffolk. 


1854.  ♦John  Power  Hicks,  Esq.  6,  South  Crescent,  Bedford 
Square. 

1863.  Bryan    Haughton   Hodgson,   Esq.      The    Bangers, 

Dursley,  Gloucestershire. 

1864.  W.  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.     41,   Grove  End  Road,  St. 

John's  Wood. 

1864.  ♦Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.  45,  Conduit  Street, 
Regent  Street,  W. 

1849.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  Head  Master,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's School,  Ipswich. 

1860.  E.  R.  HoRTON,  Esq.     5,  Gower  Street  North,  W.C. 
1852.     The  Rev.  H.  J.  Hose.     Australia. 

1862.     E.  J.  Howard,  Esq.    Bombay. 
1842.    Dr.  William  Hunter,  Rector  of  the  Academy,  Ayr, 
N.B. 

1862.     Dr.  C.  W.  Ingleby.     Valentine's,  Ilford,  E. 
185-.    Martin  H.  Irving,  Esq.     Australia. 

1856.    E.  S.  Jackson,  Esq.    Walthamstow  House,  Waltham- 

stow,  E. 
1844.    The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Jelf.     King's  College,  London, 

W.C. 
1842.     The  Rev.  Henry  Jenkyns.     University,  Durham, 
186-.     J.  Pryce  Jones,  Esq.     Grove  School,  Wrexham. 

1842.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy.     Shrewsbury. 

1842.    Professor  Key.   ,  University  College,  London.     48, 

Camden  Street,  Camden  Town,  If  .W. 
1842.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Kynaston.     St.  Paul's  School 

1861.  V.  S.  Lean,  Esq.  Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square. 
1842.     Dr.  Lee.     Doctors'  Commons. 

1864.    Professor  Leitner.     King's  College,  London. 
1858.    The  Rev.  R.  F.  Littledale.      13,   St.   Augustine 
Road,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 

1862.  D.  Logan,  Esq. 

1860.     George  Long,  Esq.     Clapham  Park. 
1856.     The  Rev.  A.  Lowy,  Ph.  D.    3,  Southampton  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square. 

1842.  •Professor  Lushington.     The  College,  Glasgow. 

1843.  *The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton.     Hagley  Park, 

Worcestershire. 

1842.    Professor  Malden.     University  College,  London. 
1842.     0.  P.  Mason,  Esq.     Denmark  Hill  Grammar  School. 
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1855.  Cotton  Mathee,  Esq.     29,  Arundel  Street,  W.O. 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.   2,  Brunswick  Place,  York 

Terrace,  N.W. 

1856.  G.  W.  Metivier,  Esq.     Guernsey. 

1842.  The  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  l)ean  of  St  Paul'* 
Deanery,  St.  Paul's. 

1854.  *Lord  Robert  Montagu.   72,  Inverness  Terrace,  BajB^ 

water,  W. 
1862    R.  Morris,  Esq.     Christ  Church  School,  St.  George's 

East,  E. 
1860.     John  MuiR,  Esq.     16,  Regent's  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

1858.  J.  M.  Norman,  Esq.     Dencombe,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

1842.     The  Ri^ht  Rev.  Alfred  Ollivant,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Llandaff.     Llandaff  Court. 
1864.     R.  D.  OsBORN,  Esq.     H.M.  Bengal  Army. 
1860.    E.  Oswald,  Esq.     5,  Park  Place  West,  Gloucester 

Gate,  N.W. 

1859.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Otter.     Cowfold,  Sussex. 
1856.     John  Oxenforp,  Esq.   16,  John  Street,  Bedford  Row. 

1858.  Cornelius  Paine,  Esq.     Surbiton  Hill,  Surrey. 
1862.     H.  T.  Parker,  Esq.     2,  Ladbroke  Gardens,  Ken- 

nington  Park. 
1862.     The  Rev.  G.  E.  Pattenden.  Grammar  School, Boston. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Peake.     Witchurch,  Salop. 
1842.     J.  G.  Phillimore,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.     Old  Square, 

Lincoln's  Inn. 

1855.  I.  L.  Phillips,  Esq.     Beckenham. 

1859.  J.  T.  Price,  Esq.     Shaftesbury. 

1859.  Newton  Price,  Esq.     Grammar  School,  Dundalk. 

1842.  ♦W.  Ramsay,  Esq.     The  College,  Glasgow. 

1860.  William  H.  Reece,  Esq.     Oak  Mount,  Edgbaston. 
1859.  F.  Reilly,  Esq.     22,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
1858.  Christ.  Roberts,  Esq.     Norwood,  Surrey. 

1812.     John  RoBsox,  Esq.      Clifton  Road,  St.  John's  Wood. 

1862.  *D.  Ross,  Esq.     14,  Parkside  Street,  Edinburgh. 

1858.  Ch.  Saunders,  Esq.  Plymouth,  and  3,  Hare  Court, 
Temple. 

1842.  *The  Rev.  Robert  Scott,  D.D.,  Master  of  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

1863.  Professor  Seeley.     University  College,  London. 


1864.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Selwyn.  Grammar  School,  Black- 
heath. 

1863.     The  Rev.  S.  Sharpe.     The  College,  Huddersfield. 

1869.  The  Rev.  George  Small.  6,  Featherstone  Buildings, 
W.C. 

1869.    Bassett  Smith,  Esq.     1,  Elm  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

1842.  The  Rev.  Philip  Smith.      Grammar  School,  Hendon. 

1843.  The  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Dean  of 

Westminster.     Deanery,  Westminster,  S.W. 

1868.  Whitley  Stokes,  Esq.  High  Court  Buildings,  Madras. 

1867.^  The  Right  Rev.  A.  C.  Tatt,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

•  London.     St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 

1842.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.    Laycock  Abbey,  Wilts. 

1869.  The  Rev.  C.  J.  F.  Taylor.     Cemetery,  Dford. 
1842.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Taylor.     Wobum  Square,  W.C. 

1847.  Tom  Taylor,  Esq.  Board  of  Health,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
1842.  rrhe  Right  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall,  D.D.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Abergwili  Palace,  Car- 
marthen. 

1842.  rrhe  Rev.  Professor  W.  H.  Thomson.  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge. 

1842  *The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Thorp.  Kinnerton, 
Tewkesbury. 

1867.     The  Very  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

1869.     Nicholas  Trl^bner,  Esq.     60,  Paternoster  Row. 

1842.     The  Hon.  E.  Twistleton,  3,  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 

1848.  A.  A.  Vansittart,   Esq.      New  Cavendish  Street, 

Portland  Place,  W. 

1861.    F.  Watermeyer,  Esq. 

1866.     The  Rev.  J.  D.  Watherston.      Grammar  School, 

Monmouth. 
1861.    The  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  Montpellier  House,  Stockwell. 
1847.     Thomas  Watts,  Esq.     British  Museum,  W.C. 
1842.    Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq.     1,  Cumberland  Place, 

N.W. 
1851.  ♦R.  F.  Weymouth,  Esq.     Portland  Villas,  Plymouth. 
1863.     H.  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.     63,  Bemers  Street,  W. 
1842.     The  Rev.  W.  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge. 
1842.     The  Rev.  R.  Whiston.    Grammar  School,  Rochester. 
1869.     Professor  Whittard.     Cheltenham  College. 
1869.    The  Rev.  T.  C.  Wilks.    Hook,  Winchfidd. 
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1846.    J.  W.  WiLLcocaK,  Esq.      Stone  Buildings,  Linooln's 

Inn,  W.O. 
1842.    The  Rev.  R.  Williams. 

1842.  Cardinal  Wiseman.     8,  York  Place,  Marylebone,  N. 
1868.     H.  D.  WooDFALL,   Esq.     14,   Dean's  Yard,  West- 
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Publishers  of  the  Transactions  of  and  after  1858,  Messrs.  Asms 
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and  20,  Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin. 

Publishers  of  the  Transactions  before  1858,  Beix  &  Daldt, 
Fleet  Street,  London. 


NOTICES  OF  THE 
MEETINGS  OF  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

FeOM  NoYEMBElt  6,    1863,   TO  JUBTB   17,    1864. 


Friday,  November  6,  1863. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in  the  Chair. 

The  Papers  read  were — 

1.  On  the  origin  of  the  term  "  Beachy  Head/*  by  Pro- 

fessor Key. 

2.  On  the  Prefixal  Elements  of  Sanskrit  Roots,  by  Pro- 

fessor Goldstiicker. 


Friday,  November  20,  1863. 
Professor    Key    in    the    Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Members  of 
the  Society — Henry  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  Rev.  Samuel  Sharpe, 
and  C.  P.  Brown,  Esq. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Parker  (a  Member  of  the  Society)  presented  a 
folio  volume  containing  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
and  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Primitive  Origination  of  Mankind, 
which  had  been  marked  by  Samuel  Johnson  for  his  Dic- 
tionary, and  has  still  the  marks  and  occasional  notes. — Mr. 
Parker  stated  that  he  had  picked  the  book  out  of  a  catalogue, 
and  had  verified  the  references  by  comparison  with  the  dic- 
tionary.— Mr.  D.  P.  Fry  said  that  he  had  found  that  several 
of  the  passages  marked  had  not  been  used  in  the  dictionary, 
though  many  had. — ^The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Parker  for  his  valuable  and  interesting  present. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

On  the  English  Genitive,  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Manning,  Q.C. 


Friday,  December  4,  1863. 
Professor   Malden  in  the   Chair. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the 


Society — ^Bryan  Haughton  Hodgson,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Dow- 
den,  Esq. 

The  Papers  read  were — 

1.  A  note  on  the  word  "  Cocoa/'  by  Reginald  TTaniKini 

Esq. 

2.  Our  elder  brethren,  the  Frisians,  their  language  and 

literature  as  illustrative  of  those  of  England,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Barnes. 

3.  Traces  of  roots  f'ng  or  /»,  ing  or  e,  in  the  Indo- 

European  languages,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bamee. 
The  Rev.  J.  D.  Watherston  proposed  for  discussion  by  the 
meeting,  *'  Is  the  word  skirrid  applied  to  local  names,  Scan- 
dinavian or  Keltic  P" 


Friday,  December  18,  1863. 
Thomas  Watts,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Paper  read  was — 

Language  no  test  of  Race,  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Q^ldart 


Friday,  January  15,  1864. 
The  Rev.  G.  C.  Geldart  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  presents  were  received,  and  the  thanks  ct 
the  meeting  returned  for  the  same: — A  Comparative  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  Languages  of  the  Broken  Tribes  of  Nepal,  by 
Bryan  Haughton  Hodgson,  Esq. — On  the  Eclipses  recorded 
in  the  ancient  Chinese  historical  work  called  Chun  Tsew,  by 
John  Williams,  Esq. 

An  extract  was  read  from  a  letter  by  Tom  Taylor,  Esq.  to 
Dr.  Bath  Smart,  on  his  Vocabulary  of  the  English  Gypsies, 
published  by  the  Society — "  I  have  looked  over  your  paper 
on  the  English  Romany  Rockeropon.  Your  vocabulary  is 
much  fuller  than  mine,  but  in  every  case  where  we  both  have 
the  gypsy  word  for  the  same  thing,  your  vocabulary  agrees 
with  mine.  I  can  fiilly  corroborate  the  exactitude  of  all 
your  introductory  and  collateral  matter,  the  admixture  of 
English  and  slang  with  which  it  is  usually  spoken,"  etc. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

English  Etymologies,  by  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq. 


Friday,  February  5, 1864. 
The  President,  the  Rt.  Eev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  HjlWD^ 
in  the  Chair. 
W.  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  was  duly  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society. 

A  copy  of  the  Papyrus  of  Vas-khen,  Priest  of  Amen-ra, 
discovered  in  an  excavation  made  by  direction  of  H.Br.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  during  his  journey  through  Egypt,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  the  Prince's  direction. — ^The  thanks 
of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Prince  for  this  present. 
The  Paper  read  was — 

Some  Keltic  Etymologies,  by  Mr.  J.  Rhys,  with  com- 
ments by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Qeldart. 


Friday,  February,  19,  1864. 
Thomas  Watts,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
Alfred  Elwes,  Esq.,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

The  Characteristics  of  the  Southern  Dialect  of  Early 
English,  Part  I.,  by  Richard  Morris,  Esq. 


Friday,  March  4, 1864. 

The  Rev.  G.  C.  Geldabt  in  the  Chair. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

On  English  Heterographe»l~a  historic  notice  of  the 
would-be  reformers  of  English  Spelling,  by  H.  B. 
Wheatley,  Esq. 


Friday,  March  18,  1864. 
Thobcas  Watts,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
Hugh  Hastings,  Esq.,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

On  the  so-called  alpha  privative,  preceded  by  some 
matters  supplementary  to  a  former  paper  on  csva,  by 
Professor  Key. 


Friduy,  April  1,  1864. 
Professor  Fitz-Edwakd  Hall  in  the  Chair. 

The  Papers  read  were — 

1.  On  the  verification  of  the  Homeric  Accentuation,  by 

C.  B.  Cayley,  Esq. 

2.  On  a  peculiarity  in  the  quantity  of  the  word  uoSe?,  by 

the  Rev.  Alfred  Church. 


Friday,  April  16, 1864. 
Thomas  Watts,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following   gentlemen  were  elected  members   of  the 
Society — ^Professor  Leitner,  and  W.  Scott  Dalgleish,  Esq. 
The  Paper  read  was — 

On  the  Temporal  Augment  in  Sanskrit  and  Gh^ek,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Davies. 


Friday,  May  6,  1864. 
Professor  Key,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  was  duly  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Dr.  Beke  for  his 
Lecture  on  the  Sources  of  the  Nile. 
The  Paper  read  was — 

The  Characteristics  of  the  Southern  Dialect  of  Early 
.  English,  Part  II.,  by  R.  Morris,  Esq. 
Mr,  Morris  also  made  some  remarks  on  the  word  gleym  in 
the  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman, — which  he  translated  "words'* 
(Swedish  glam,  "to  talk"), — and  on  the  word  time  in  the  sense 
of  "  leisure,"  which  he  showed  represented  the  Early  English 
torn  or  tome,  meaning  "  leisure,"  and  was  connected  with  toam, 
"empty." 


Friday,  May  20,  1864. 

ANNIVERSARY      MEETING. 

Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart,  in  the  Chair. 
R.  D.  Osbom,  Esq.  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
Sooietv. 


The  following  members  of  the  Society  were  elected  its 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President : 
The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
•Vice-Presidents : 
The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

E.  Guest,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Master  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
T.  Hewitt  Key,  Esq.  M.A.  TJniversity  College,  London. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Cbuncil : 
Professor  Cassal.  J.  Power  Hicks,  Esq. 

P.  J.  Chabot,  Esq.  E.  R.  Horton,  Esq. 

Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge.  Professor  Maiden. 

Rev.  Dr.  B.  Davies.  R.  Morris,  Esq. 

Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart.  J.  Muir,  Esq. 

Danby  P.  Fry,  Esq.  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 

Rev.  G.  C,  Geldart.  Westminster. 

H.  Hucks  Gibbs,  Esq.  Thomas  Watts,  Esq. 

Professor  Goldstiicker.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  Esq. 

George  Grote,  Esq.  B.  B.  Woodward,  Esq. 

Professor  Fitz-Edward  Hall. 

Treasurer :  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq. 
Eon,  Sec. :  F.  J.  Fumivall,  Esq. 
The  Treasurer's  Cash  Account,  as  approved  by  the  Auditors, 
Mr.  Chabot  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  was  read  and  adopted. 
A  statement  of   the  liabilities  of  the  Society,  and  the 
arrears   of  subscriptions   due  to  it,  was  also  made  by  the 
Auditors. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Auditors  for 
their  services. 

It  was  resolved  that  henceforth  the  accounts  of  the  Society 
be  made  up  to  the  31st  of  December  every  year,  and  be  laid 
before  the  next  anniversary  meeting. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  for  the  use  of  its  rooms  free. 
The  Paper  read  was — 

On  certain  Popular  Comparative  Etymologies,  by  Pro- 
fessor Goldstiicker. 
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Friday,  June  3, 1864. 
Profesaor  Fiiz-Edwaiu>  Hall  in  the  Chair. 
The  Papers  read  were — 

1.  A  few  Shakspere  Notes^  by  A.  C.  Jourdain,  Esq. 
2.a  Some  old  English  words  wholly  or  abnoat  left  out  of 
use. 
h.  Notes  on  Language  and  the  Stone  Age. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  B.D. 


Friday,  June  17,  1864. 

Heksleioh  Wedgwood,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Bhau  Daji,  Esq.,  of  Bombay,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  Papers  read  were — 

1.  On  a  Family  of   Reduplicated  Words,  by  H.  B. 

Wheatley,  Esq. 

2.  On  Anglo-Saxon  Deriyatives,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Baron. 
The  thanks  of   the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Royal 

Academy  of  Amsterdam,  for  a  present  of  their  Proceedings^ 
and  other  works. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  PROCEEDINGS  for  1842-58, 

6  YoU.,  1 2  guineas,  reduced  to  £  3. 
THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  TRANSACTIONS  for  1854. 

-5,  -6,  -7,  one  guinea  each;   for   1858,  1859,  1860-1,    1862-3,   1864, 

half-a-guinea  each. 
Members  can  obtain  the  Proceedings,  and  the  Transactionfl  before  1858,  at  t 
reduced  price,  on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  EARLY  ENGLISH 
VOLUME,  1863-4,  containing— 

I.  LIBER  CURE  COCORUM,  an  Early  English  Cookery  Book  in  Verse 
(ab.  1440  A.D.}    Edited  by  Richaild  Morris,  Esq.    Zs. 

II.  THE  PRICKE  OF  CONSCIENCE  (Stimulus  Consdentitt).  A  Nor- 
thumbrian Poem,  by  Richard  RoUe  de  Hampole,  (ab.  1340  a.d.).  Edited  by 
Richard  Morris,  Esq.    12«. 

III.  THE  CASTEL  off  LOUE,  an  Eariy  14th  century  Vereion  of  Bp. 
Grosteste's  Chasteau  d' Amour.  Edited  by  R.  F.  Wethouth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  London. 
fJutt  ready.) 

The  Society's  previous  Early-English  Texts  are  in  the  TramaetwnM 
for  1858  and  1860-1,  and  can  be  had  separately  of  the  Publishers  : — 

EARLY  ENGLISH  POEMS  AND  LIVES  OF  SAINTS  (with  those  of 
the  wicked  bu-ds  Pilate  and  Judas),  1250-1460,  edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A., 
Camb.    5«.     (Trans.  1858.) 

THE  PLAY  OF  THE  SACRAMENT,  a  Middle  English  Drama  (ab.  1461), 
edited  by  Whitley  Stokes,  Esq.    3*.     (Trans.  1860-1) 

BOOES  RELATING  TO  THE  SOCIETY*S 
DICTIONARY. 

ON  SOME  DEFICIENCIES  in  ouk  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES, 
by  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  "Westminster.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  To  which  is  added  a  Letter  to  the  Author 
from  Herbert  Coleridge,  Esq.,  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  the 
Society's  New  English  Dictionary.    J.  "W.  Parker  &  Son,  1860.     3«. 

PROPOSAL  for  the  Publication  of  a  New  English  Dictionary  by 
the  Philological  Society.     Triibncr  &  Co.,  1859.     6</. 

A'GLOSSARIAL  INDEX  TO  THE  PRINTED  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY,  by  Herbert 
Coleridge.  Triibncr  &  Co.,  1859.  5*.  (Being  the  Basis  of  Comparison 
for  the  First  Period,  1250-1526.) 

BASIS  OF  COMPARISON.  Third  Period.  Part  I.,  A  to  D  (out 
of  print).     Part  XL,  E  to  L.     Part  III.,  M  to  Z. 

VOCABULARY  OF  WORDS  beginning  with  the  letter  B,  com- 
piled by  W.  Gee,  Esq. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  already  read,  or  now  (July  12,  1861)  being  read, 
for  the  Philological  Society's  New  Dictionary. 

CANOI^ES  LEXICOGRAPHICI;  or.  Rules  to  be  observed  in 
Editing  the  New  English  Dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society. 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

CECIL  H.  GREEN  LIBRARY 

STANFOI?D,  CALIFORNIA  94305^6004 

(415)  723-T493 

All  books  moy  be  recalled  offer  7  days 
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